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PREFACE. 





Or books or pamphlets on the subject of political 
parties in Japan there are few to be found, In’ the 


compilation of this paper the ans works aye: 


been consulted, 
The Kenseito-sho-shi, 
. i BCR As He 
which appeared originally in the columns of the 
 jimmin ” in 1g00, 
The Meiji Nem-pyo, 


Mi i 4p HR 
The Teikoku Gi-Kwai Shi, 
iy Wl ie FF 
The Go-do Gen-k6-roku, 
it i ty & 
Okuma Haku Sekritsu-dan, 
ABLE at 


and the columns of the “ Japan Mail.” 

My best thanks are due to R. Masujima Esq. for 
his kindness in reading through my manuseript and 
to J. C. Hall Esq., C.1.S.0., H. M. Consul at Kobe, 
for valuable suggestions. 

A. HL. 
September, 1902. 
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JAPANESE CALENDARS. 


ERNEST W. CLEMENT, M.A. 


(FLAD APRIL ch, rgoz.) 





The Japanese have plenty of time. This is truce in more 
senses than one. In the first place, they are not ina hurry, but 
fon to 
state that they geverse the Occidental advice, and never do to-day 


take things very leisurely and calmly. {: may be exngger 





what can be put off till to-morrow; but at least they take plenty 
of time for doing things. They have lwo interesting proverks 
telating to this subject: “Df in a hurry, go around” (Jsogate 
maeare)* - and “ Hurrying ruins the matter” (Sede wa fofo m0 
shisoncurn), the latter of which is a good equivalent of our proverb, 
“Haste makes waste.” With an old-fashioned Japanese, an 
appointment for g o'clock may be met at any convenient time 
before ro o'clock, because it is troublesome to take note of minutes, 
and it is, therefore, considered to be 9 o'clock, in round numbers, 
until itis ro o'clock, Or, if he misses one train, “ shihads go mar” 
(‘way there is not,” of “there's no use"), and he waits patiently 
for the next train, even though it be halfa day. It is thus evident 
that in old Japan there was no use for our proverb, “ Time is 
money,” and especially because money-making was despised, and 
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the merchant was the lowest of the four classes of society (soldier, 
farmer, artisan, merchant), And if it is true that “ procrastination 
is the thie! of time,” he must have filched cycles or centuries in 
old Japan! But Mr. E, H. House has suggested that the old 
practice of the Japanese indicated that they believed punctuality to 
be the thief of time | 

This propensity to neglect the minutes in reckoning probably 
grew out of the fact that in Old Japan the common interval of time 
was equivalent to two hours. The day was divided as follows -— 


Acfowotre dem (ninth hour}, TT pf. -2 a.m, aml tr ajm.—r p,m, 
Yafrv.dadi (eighth hour), I-j am, and pom, 
Nanetiede (seventh hour}, qs ib ‘ za, 
Mutodoad (sixth hour}, 5-7 ‘ a 
firetin-dota (hith hour), ™0 t (i ‘ 

Yotru ded? (fourth hour}, O-1l 4 , ee 


As halfan hour of that kind was equal t one hout of our kind, it 
is not strange, perhaps, that it is now difficult for same tw reckon 
minute-ly ! 

With reference to this old-fashioned way of marking the 
hours, we quote further words of explanation from Chamberlain’s 
“Things Japanese" (page 470) :— 

“Why, it will be asked, did they count the hours backwards? 
A case of Japanese topsy-turvydom, we suppose. But then, whi, 
as there were six hours, not count from ‘six to one, instead of 
beginning at 30 arbitrary a number as nine? The reason is this-— 
three preliminary strokes were always struck, in order io warn 
people that the hour was about to be sounded. Hence, if the 
numbers one, two and three had been used to denote any of the 
actual hours, confusion might have arisen between them and the 


preliminary strokes,—a confusion analogous to that which, in OM, 
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own still imperfect method of striking the hour, leaves us in doubt 
whether the single stroke we hear be half-past twelve, one o'clock, 
half-past one, or any other of the numerous half-hours."* 

We may add that this style of computation is based upon 
multiples of “ nine" (1x9=—9, 2x9=18, 3x 9—27,4x9=356, 
sx 9=45, 6x9=54), and in each case the “tail” figure of the 

product was chosen as the name of the hour (9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4). 

In the second place, the Japanese have plenty of ume, 
because they have several different ways of reckoning the days, 
months, years and other periods. They have both solar and lunar 
time; Japanese, Chinese and Occidental time; two national 
calendars and several special periods; so that they have literally 
4a time for every thing,” and, in some cases, they are very 
particular to doa certain thing “on time,” OF the two Japanese 
calendars, one reckons from the mythological founding of the 
Japanese Empire by Jinmu Tenné in 660 B, C., and is known as 
Aigen (history-beginning); and the other} is the special period 
called * Meiji” (Enlightened Rule), which began after the acces- 
sion of the present Emperor, Mutsuhito. Thus, to illustrate, I 
happen to have before me an old issue of the Aotumin SAhombun, a 
daily newspaper of Tokyo, and find the following dates:—* Meiji, 
35th year; Kigen, 2,562; Occidental calendar, rgoz; Chinese 
calendat KScho, 27th year, 2nd month [February], 7th day, 
Friday. Old calendar Ka-no-to-Ushi,j 12th month, 29th day, 
Ka-no-to-Tori.[ Sun mses, 6:39 a:m, Sun sets, §-12 p.m, Moon 
rises, § 17 a.m. Moon sets, 4:04 p.m. High tide, 4; 33 a.m, and 
4356 p.m.” 
moved, + See Note (, { Sec table of zciac later,, 
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And then, as if to emphasize the contrasts between the old 
and the new in this mixture, 1s added the notice of the followmg 
time-saving device; “Telephone, Shimbashi, Special No. 7o 
(Editorial) ; Shimbashi No. 2,850 (Office).” 

In the old style of reckoning, the years were named! according 
to the twelve signs of the Chinese zodiac, taken in conjunction 
with the ten ‘celestial stems” (jrbtan), obtained by dividing into 
two parts each of the five elements (wood, fire, earth, metal, water). 
These elements are known in Japanese as Ay, Ag, iswoht, ke (for 
dane), and mew ; and the subdivisions are called ¢ (orye) and fs, | 
of which the former is said to represent the active element and the 
latter the passive element. ein’s explanation is as follows:* 
“They [the Japanese) distinguish accordingly (with special 
Chinese signa) kitno-ye, wood in general, and ki-no-to, worked 
wood; hi-tio-ye, natural fire (of the sun, volcanoes), and hi-bote, 
demestic fire ; teuchi-no-ve, mw earth, and tsuchi-no-to, manu- 
factored’ earth; ka-no-ye, native metal, and ka-no-to, worked 
metal - midgu-no-ye, running water, and midzu-no-to, stagnant 
water.” Thus the name of the old calendar year (Ka-no-fo— 
Cs), just mentioned, means “ Wrought metal—Ox ;" and the 
name of that day, Revet-20—Tori, means “Wrought metal— 
Cock.” ‘This will all be made clear by reference to the following 
table -f 





* Reins * Japan,” p. 435. See ales Note E, 
+ The current: year (2go2) is the 38th year of the present cycle, which 
began in: tStg. 
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The lunar year was divided into twelve months of alternately 25 


and 30 days each, and thus contained only 354 or 355 days; but 
this discrepancy from the solar year was made up by adding *‘to the 
and, 5th, 8th, ith, 13th, 6th and aoth year of every lunar cycle an 
intercalary month of varying length. his bore in Japan the name 
of wré-tste [writ-2ak | and followed the second month of the year, 


which was then reckoned twice over, as [wri] wro-migaisw, 1e., 


supemumerary second month."*+ An intercalated year contained 


382 to 385 days. The months were named numerically, as 


follows : 
Ichigatsu. . . 
Nigatsu. 
satigatsu, . 


Shigatsu,. . . 
Gogatsu. i 
Kokugatsu. 
Shichigatsu. ,. 
Hachigatsu. . 
Kuga . . 
Jagatsn. 

J dichigatsu. 
jiinigaten. . , 


All of the months had also poetical appellations, as follows: 


| 


- 


-— 


é | 


First Moon, (ShOeatsu—True Moon), 
second Moon. 
Third Moon. 
Fourth Moon. 
Fifth Moon 
Sixth Moon. 
seventh Moon, 
Fighth Moon, 
Ninth Moon, 
Tenth Moon, 
Eleventh Moon. 
Twelfth Moon, 





1. Mutswki (Social{ month). Or Girwiswty (Birth month). 
Or fard-cuty (Eldest-son month). 
2, Aisdregs (Putting on new clothes). 


= 





* Rein's “Japan,” page 444. See aleo Note O, 
{ Bot this extra month was not confined to sm eati (Febroary) 
} From etter, to be friendly, 
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3. Fayor (Great growth). 
4. Otek (Hare month). Or Afagi-air (Wheat harvest). 
5. Siatswty (Early moon). 
6, JAfinasuti (Water-less month). Period of drought, 
°. #umisudi (Rice-blooming month), Or (Composition 


month), 

§. Afaiseét (Leafy month) Or Swdinuzuér (Moon-viewing 
month). * 

g. Magaisuété (Long moon), Or Aréwswtr (Chrysanthemom 
month), 

10. Kaneetwti (God-less month)t .Or Kofarw (Litile 
Spring). 


ii. SArmotswér (Frost month), Or Fdgetsa (Sunny month), 

12. SAdeesw (Finishing up month) Or Catuge’sw (Last 

mcm). 

‘The four seasons of spring, summer, autumn, and winter were 
recognized ; and there were also 24 periods of 14 or 15 days each, 
which, to a great extent, indicated the weather, and which the 
farmer carefully followed in planning his labors. These were as 
follows, beginning in February, about the time of the beginning of 
the New Year (o,c,) :-— 


1. Aisstun (Rise of Spring). 


2. Osa (Rain Water), February, 





* Or Jraagert-scaty (Month when rice comes up), Or AMownyi-sedi (Red 
leaves month), 

t'The Shinto gods (fami), except Ebisu (god of wealth,) who is deat and 
dese not hear the summons, were all supposed to leave the other parts al the 
country and to assemble in “annual conference" in thelr ancestral home of 
Teume, And as the pods had thos neglected their usual business of watching 
aver the people, it was not considered of any use to offer prayers of sacrifices, 
and that month was called dna-wah-diwdi, or end -na-cett, or donna subs, 
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3. Aerehiisy (Awakening of Insects). Mane 
4: Shamdun (Vernal Eyuimox), > March. 
5. Seimey (Clear and Bright}. ee 
6, Kekuct (Cereal Rain), April, 
7. Mitha (Rise of Summer). ' May 

B. Sidi (Little Filling). ¢ eee 
9. osha (Grain in Ear} | 

19, Ges4a (Summer Solstice), ; June, 
It. d4ds4o (Little Heat) ! July 
12. faisho (Great Heat), poly. 
13. AresAd (Rise of Autumn), nA Th 
14. SHosdo (Limit of Heat). August. 


I _ 
5 
16. 
17. 


18. 


j- Afekura (White Dew), 
Séasux (Autumnal Equinos). 


Kanre (Cold Dew’), 
‘Sau (Frost Fall). 


ial 


Septem ber, 


- October, 


Ti. Rito Rise of Winter). ore . 

20. Shése/su (Little Snow) t November, 
21. faivefsu (Great Snow). : | 
22. Taji (Wimer Solstice), t Decombe: 


pn kor ae a oe 

The peasantry also observed rather scrupulously other special 
times, which Chamberlain thus explains *— ‘For instance, they 
sow their rice on the eighty-eighth day (Machi-ji-hachi-pat) from 
the beginning of spring (Aissiun), and they plant it out in Nyithat, 
the period fixed for the early summer rains. The two hundred 
and tenth and two hundred and twentieth days (Mi-Ayaky-/ake and 
Ni-dyaku-Aatsuka) from the beginning of spring, and what is called 
FAfassaku, that, is the first day of the eighth moon, Old Calendar, are 
looked on as days of special importance to the crops, which are 
certain to be injured if there is a storm, because the rice is then in 
Ae « Things Japanese.” | t Literally “ sth night." 
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flower. They fall early in, September, just in the middle of the 
typhoon season. St. Swithin'’s Day has its Japanese counterpart in 
the At-no-E Ne, mentioned above as the first day of the sexagesi- 
mal cycle, which comes around once in every two months ap- 
proximately, If it rains then, it will rain for that whole cycle, that 
is, for sixty days on end.* Again, if it rains on the first day of a 
certain period called /fessen,f of which there are six in every year, 
it will rain for the next eight days. ‘These periods, being movable, 
may come atany season, Quite a number of festivals, pilgrimages 
to temples, and other functions depend on the signs of the zodiac. 
Thus, the mayw-dima, a sort of Christmas tree decorated with 
cakes in honor of the silk-worm, makes its appearance on whatever 
date in January may happen to be the First day of the Hare 
(Haisu-t/)," Then Tékyt people visit the shrine of Myog 
[Mydken AF 
The Afassen, mentioned above, come as follows during the 

year 1902 — 

be! FATAL PG es we ccc aie o site viene «O/C. ELL, BO. 

$a ESPON 905 oe gcc suing teats v oo Oe Oa BT 


93 YO yes ti ee es is ee ean ea eas 
4. July 28 1... ee ete re Tee era eT 
5, peptember #6... ...0c esas oc. VIII, 265. 
6. November 25......-...-.0¢045-0 ¢. X, 26. 


There were also 72 “seasons,” (stich) - but what they 
were I have not learned. 
In old Japan the week was entirely unknown ; and it was not 
till the present era [Meiji], that the se4trodw,] or holidays on the 
© Tf it rains during the first nine days of Aen (cold season), it is an omen 
af a rainjess summer, 
+ A period of twelve days, “ unlucky for marriage matters,” 
t The rst, 6th, rrth, r6th, zest, 26th, [31st], days. 
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“ones “ and “sixes” of each month, were introduced, But that 
was speedily abandoned for the week system, with Sunday as an 
official holiday, and with names adapted from the Occidental 
names, a5 follows :-— 


NichiyGbl, .ccsss..+-+. -{(Sun-day)—Sunday, 
GetsuyGbi.. 2.2... ewes (Moon-day)= Monday, 
Kwayobi .....+...4....(Mars-day)—Tuesday. 
SHOYODT pscaeeee ee (Mercury-day)= Wednesilay. 
Mokuydbi ............(Jupiter-day}— Thursday. 
Binyaht, .¢.-.¢eescces .(Venus-day) = Friday, 
Day obs os isicaieactt ua (Saturn-day)=Saturday. 


And Prof. Chamberlain tells of the adoption of even the Saturday 
half holiday:—“Sunday being in vulgar parlance Domizdu [a 
cormuption of the Dutch #onmfag), Saturday is called (in equally 
Vulgar parlance) andor, that is ‘* half Sunday.” 

There is, moreover, another division of the month more or 
less common even at the present day. By it, each month is 
divided into three periods, called jun, of about ten days, known as 
Jonen, chijun, gejun (apper, middle and lower decade), 

The days of each month were named, not only in numerical 
order, but also according to the sexagesimal table described above 
in connection with the names of the years in “a cycle of Cathay," 
And the latter names were perhaps more important than the 
numerical ones, because, according to these special names, a day 
was judged to be either lucky or unlucky for particular events, 
“Every day has its degree of luck for removal [from one place to 
another), and, indeed, according to another system, for actions of 
any kind; fora day is presided over in succession by one of six 
stars which may make it lucky throughout or only at night, or in 
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the forenoon or the afternoon, or exactly at noon, or absolutely 
unlucky, There are also special days on which marriages should 
take place, prayers are granted by the gods, stores should be open- 
ed, and sign-boards put op.”* Dr. Griffis informs us in the “The 
Mikado's Empire,” that “many people of the lower classes would 
not wash their heads or hair on ‘the day of the horse,” lest their 
hair become red.” Om the other hand, this “ horse day " is sacred 
to Inari Sama, the rice-god, who employs foxes as his messengers ; 
and “the day of the rat’’ is sacred to Daikoku, the god of wealth, 
who, in pictures, is always accompanied by that rodent, 
Carpenters also have their lucky and unlucky days, as we learned 
at the time when the recitation-building of the Duncan Baptist 
Academy, Tokyo, was going up. The roof mising had been 
originally planned for March 14-16, [1gor], but was unavoidably 
delayed. As it was expected to cover three days, which should be 
consecutive, and not broken into by the 17th, Sunday, the next 
possible dates were March 18-20, But as March 18 (Monday) was 
“tiger day,"” and considered inauspicious, the time was fixed for 
March 19-21, the days, respectively, of the “hare,” the dragon” 
and the “serpent.” The original dates would have been 
auspicious, because they were the days of the “dog,” the “boar” 
and the “rat,” As for wedding days, Rev, X. ‘Tamura ees 
“We think it is very unfortunate to be married on the 16th of 
January, 2oth of February, 4th of March, 18th of April, 6th of 
May, 7th of June, roth of July, oth of August, gth of September, 
3rd of October, 25th of November, or 3oth of December, also on 
the grandfather's or grandmother's death ian " "These dates are 


_ "From Inowye’ ie Sketches of Tokyo Life,” 
t “A Japanese Bride,” pp. 32, 33. 
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probably applicable to only the old calendar. “Seeds will not 
germinate if planted 6n certain days" (Griffis).* 
The hours were named, not only according to the plan men- 
| tioned above, but also according to the heavenly menagerie, in the 





— | following way :— | 

F a 1s, Flour of the Rat, ..0.cceces acc att p-™.—! am 
ih ) ee ae) Nee soit eM et 
ome ORRIN sae 45s eae ee 3-5 a.m, 


Serpent, tat oe ee ee 2 * foo + Q-IT aM. 
0 1G Home, ooo... 00. aig, 
ia Croat, a. a Gt ke fo tree eem ee se e S- 9 BM. 


$ © Sp aes 


i 
= 


+ ie EMR eine nese Sete eecae 5-7 jum. 
2 Teg oes DOGG, «yore dee tae an 
3; on cee ~ dO otk. sig vialas a erga j-11 p.m, 
P It will be noticed that each period is two hours (Occidental) long 
= but it was also divided, as were likewise the numerical vee? 
- mentioned above, inte jitoke and gedody (upper and lower hod), 
' each of which was thus equivalent to exactly one hour of sixty 
dn minutes,* The “hour of the ox,” by-the-way, being the time of 
_ sound sleep, was sacred to women crossed in love for taking 
Vengeance upon a straw image of the recreant lover at the shrine of 
Fudo."~ “ Afier © p.m, many people will not put on new clothes 
or sandals” (Griffis), 


* See Notes D and F, + See Note ©, 


{See Grifis’s * Honda. the Samurai,” pp. 296-266, or “The Mikarlo's 
Empire,” page 474. Also see Note I, - 
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Following a Chinese model, from which the Japanese calendar 
was, of coune, derived, we may construct a “ tine table ;"” but we 
must bear in mind that some of the terms are comparatively 
modern, and are derived from Occidental sources. 

TIME TABLE, 
fo seconds (Spa) make 1 minute { fin). 


15 minutes r quarter (4otu). 
& quarters hep t hour (fads, yr). 
. 96 quarters or 12 hours ,, 1 day (watviz, Au, jets). 
ro days =. t decade (pert). 
or go days i r moon (Asad, gretom, grrmasst, )- 
12 OF 13 MOONS at L year (/oshe, mer), 7 
6o years * 1 evele (are). 


The jro-sekiv, or five festivals, also were, and are, carefully 
observed, although their dates have been changed to fit the new 
solar calendar. They fell on the first? (or, a5 some aay, severith) 
day of the first month, the third day of the third month, the fifth 
day of the fifth month, the seventh day of the seventh month, and 
the ninth day of the ninth month, They have various names, of 
which the most general are those made from the names of the 
months, such as Stdgaisa no Sethu (First Moon's Festival), ete,, etc. 
Hut these names are not so commonly used as more specific ones, 
which describe more or less particularly the nature of the festival. 
For instance, the festival of the Third Month is well-known as 
Fomée no Sekky (the Girls’ Festival), or /Yinametsurt (Dalls" 
Festival); that of the fifth month is the famous Zango no Sethu 
(or the Boys’ Festival), or Volori mo Settu (Flag Festival); that of 








« Originally so established inthe nelgn of the Emperor Uda (888-So7-A.D. 
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the seventh month is commonly called Tumahad: no Sebby ( Festival 
of the Star Vega); while that of the ninth month is called Chiyé 
no Sekku (Indian Summer Festival), or Aitw no Sebby (Chrysan- 
themum Festival). Moreover, the Girls’ Festival is also called 
Momo no Sedtu (Peach Festival), and the Boys’ Festival is called 
Shabu ne Sekibv (Sweet Flag Festival),* 

There is now, of course, considemble confusion between the 
old and the new calendars, of which the latter is official, but the 
former is popular and still observed in country districts. And this 
confusion naturally leads to some curious anachrohisms. For 
Instance, the 7th day of the tst month (0.¢.) was known as Vawa- 
fuse (Seven Herbs), because the people were wont to go out into 
the fields and gather seven kinds of gteensy to boil and eat on 
that day, to preserve from diseases during the year: but January 7 
is too cold and early for such expeditions and such vegetables, 
In some cases, the old day is retained, no matter whether it fits 
the new calendaror not. But, “ for the most part, the old dire has 
been retained, notwithstanding the change thus caused in the actual 
day,” In fact, often during a year “ the time is out of jomt.” And 
there are not a few people who are quite willing to keep both 
calendars and thus get twice as many holidays |! 

Bot, as this general topic is well-nigh inexhaustible, and 
“time flies” “like an arrow" (yur a folosht) here as elsewhere, 
we may as well stop at this point, and append, as an illustration, 
the official calendar for the current Vvear with necessary explanations. 








* For a fall treatment of the floral calendar, see Mir, Conder's elaborate 


paper in Vol, XVII, Part I. pp, t-of,. of the Transactions of this. Societ ¥4 
also Vol. ATX, FL. 3, page 548. 


t Pursley, shepherd's parse, cudlweed, chickweel, henbit, horse-tail, radish, 





c--=— 


__ 
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Short True Calendar of Meiji 35th Year. 

2,56and year from the date of the ascension of the Emperor 
jimmu, 

35th year of Mei. 


Common year—365 days. 


[Narionar Horrpays}," 


ait: |e er eee i january, 1 
(senji-sai.s..5. 0 ee tae January, 3: 
Komei Tennd Sai.........January, 30. 
Kigen-setsu .............. February, Lt. 
Shunki Kore Sai.........- March, 21, 
Jimmu Tenndé Sa. ..--.-. »Apni, 3 
Shiki Karel Sal 00025 s September, 24. 
Kanname Sai ............. October, i, 
Tenché-setsu ret eee Se ee November, > 
Nimname Sai....--.---..+. November, 23. 
Size or Moxrus, 
[New calendar]. [Year] (Old calendar). 
1. Large. 2 Common,| Wrought metal—Osx, af. Large, = 12. Simall, 
pe 4. Small. Sea water—Tiper, Ye a 
5. os fr. ae Ef ab 4. EP 
ow 3. Large. | 5, Small, 6 Large, 
oD, Smuill, Les eat re iH B. if 
It, ns ip i i). 1" iO. nm 


ra Large: 
ee eee 


*See Note H, 
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Lusark Ecrirse 1x Tokvo—Toratr. 


On April 23 at 2-0-2 a.m. the moon begins to prow dark 
from the upper left side; and at 3-10-2 a.m. it is dark on the 
lower right side. At 3-32-8 a.m. it is very dark. At 4-55-4 a.m. 
it begins to grow light on the left side; and it sets at 5-3-9 a.m. 
with sixty-two hundredths of its surface still dark. 


TaaLe or Suxpars. 


January 5, 12, 19, 26. February 2, 9, 16, 23. 
March z, 9, 16, 23, 70. April. 6, 13, 20, 27. 

May 4, 11, 15,-25. June 1, 8, 15, 22, 29. 
July 6, 13, 20, 27. Augiist 3, 10, 17, 24, 3I. 
September 7, 14, 21, 28. October 5, rz, 19, 26, 


November 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. December 7, 14, 21, 28. 
SEVEN LuMINARIES, 
sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, 
Naturan Woonp—Rat Daye* 


Feb. 10, Apr. rt, June 10; Aug. 9, Oct. 8, Dec: F 





Werovernt Earru—Seeresxi Davs.t 
Feb. 15, Apr. 16, June 15, Aug, t4, Oct. 1 3, Dec: ra, 


NatuRAL Merat: 





Moxxey Days, t 


Feb, 6, Apr, 7, June 6, Ang. 5, Oct. 4,. Dec. 3. 





a: to Dalkoku, god of wealth, as previously stated. 

? Sacred to Benten, goddess of Jove andl scietoddiese, 

{Sacred to Kishin, represented by the three (blind, deaf and damb), 
monkeys, 





b | 


‘GOGL 


‘UVANATYO 
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The following explanation of these tables may be useful. In 
the upper table which is arranged according to the sexagesimal 
cycle, each square contains the namie of the year period, the number 
of the year in that period, the zodlogical name of the year, and 
finally the number of years to be used in computation as reckoned 
from fas! year, For instance, the upper left hand corner sqjuare 
relers to the 6th year of Kwansei [1794], which was ‘Tiger Yeat 
and 107 years before the 34th year of Mey [1gor]. Then the 
second table gives the amount of the addition to be made to 
bring up the reckoning to the present. Let us try the tables in 
the case of a person born Feb. 21,1860 [the rst year of Manen)}. 
Searching in the upper table for Manen, we obtain the figure 41 ; 
and, looking at the lower table, we find that one born in February 
must add one full year to bring it upto January of the current 
year, Therefore, according to these tables, we are informed that 
the above mentioned person would be 42 years old in January of 
this year, ‘That, however, is according to the inclusive method of 
reckoning the months ; although the years do not seem to have bean 
reckoned in that way, Of course, by the exact Occidental method 
of reckoning, he would not be 42 full years old till Feb, 21. tgoz, 

This subject of age brings up many interesting points. In the 
first place, it is pretty generally known, that in Japan the birthday 
ofthe “individual was not considered of sufficient importance to be 
celebrated, and that ages were computed from New Year's Day, 
which thus become a kind of national birthday. And, as Japanese 
reckoning was inclusive, a child born on the last day of a year 
would be considered two years old on the first day of the next 
year, because he had lived in both of those years. Therefore, in 
casc of inquiring a person's age, it would be very important to 
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kriow whether the réply gave “ Japanese years” or full years.” 
Ignorance or forgetfulness of this distinction has often led to 
mistakes, and quite serious ones in the case of histoncal records, 
chronicles and genealogical tables. ‘The inclusive reckoning must 
also be carefully noted in such expressiom as “ten days ago,” 
“ten days later," “for ten. days,” ¢étc.. which may mean what 
Oecidentals would express by “cleven days.” We may state 
right here, what has undoubtedly occurred to the reader before 
this, that Japanese reckonings are quite indefinite according to 
the Occidental point of view, and present difficulties in the way 
of mathematical accuracy. 

"There are also superstition about ages. Some persons, for 
instance, “are averse to a marriage between those whose ages 
differ by three or nine years. A man’s nativity also influences 
the direction in which he should remove; and his age may 
permit his removal ome year and absolutely forbid it the next.” 
There are also critical years in a person’s life, such as the 7th, 
zsth, g2nd and 61st years for a man and the 7th, Sth, 33rd, 
g2nd and 61st years fora woman. “A child born in its father's 
forty-first year will be the cause of his death unless abandoned.” 
We have heard a similar stery to the effect that a child born 
(or begotten ?) in the father's forty-third year is supposed to be 
possessed ofa devil, When such a child is about one month 
old, it is, therefore, exposed for about three hours in some sacred 
place. Some member or friend of the family then joes to pet 
it, and bringing it to the parents, says: “This isa child whom 
I have found and whom you would better tke and bring op." 
Thus, having fooled the devil, the parents receive their own child 


Ne nn _ _ —=E— SSE eee eee 


* Inouye's “ Sketches of Tokyo Lite,” 


fe 
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back. Inone such case, the babe was neglected and exposed 
too long, $0 that he has not yet fully recovered from the illness 
which followed. He isa graduate of the Duncan Baptist Acade- 
my, Tokyo. 


NoTE A, 


We are under great obligations, In the preparation of this 
paper, to Mr, Y. Morise ‘for translations; to Mr. I, Morikuho 
for explanations ; to Mr. Ken Saito, of the Imperial Museum, and 
to Mr. H, Yamada, for drawings. 


Notre B, 


Some of these national holidays are explained under the 
month in which they occur; but a few words are added here 
in farther explanation. Aigen-seésu, for instance, was originally a 
festival in honor of the ascension of Jimmu, the first Emperor, 
te the throne, and was thus the anniversary of the establishment 
of the Old Empire; but itis now observed also as the celebration 
of the promulgation of the constitution (Feb. 17, 1889), and is 
thus the anniversary of the establishment of the New Empire, 
The Jfimmu Tennd Sai of April’ 3 is the so-called anniversary 
of the death of that Emperor. ‘The Kanriame Festival in Septem- 
ber celebrates the offering of first-fruits to the ancestral deities, 
and the Niiname Festival in October celebrates the tasting of 
those first-fruits by the Emperor. The Spring and Autumn 
Festivals, in March and September, are adaptations of the Budd- 
hist equinoctial festivals of the dead, and are especially observed 
for the worship of the Imperial ancestors, | 
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This has been called “ New Year's Eve” as well as the last 
night of winter. It will be noticed that, in this case, the last 
night of the old year (0. ¢] is three nights further on; but 
once in two or three years both winter and the old year go 
out at the same time. Sefswiun is the time when in every house 
heans are scattered around to scare away the devils, and the 
following formula is also supposed to be effective : 

Ont wea sofo Fuku wa wehy :* 
“ Out with the devils, In with good fortune.” 

This is also the occasion when “each person present eats 
one more [bean] than the number of the years of his are,” ‘The 
food eaten then is known as azwkimesfy, and it consists of red 
beans mixed with rice, This was also eaten in olden times on 
the ast, r5th and 28th of each month, which were the “ three 
days" (sanjiisu) then regularly observed as holidays. For a 
fuller description of Sefswiwe see Hears “ Glimpses of Unfamiliar 
Japan,” Vol. IL, pp. 498-503: and for interesting notes on the 
New Year's Festival see pp. 493-498 of the some volume. 


Nore D. 


We append also some miscellaneous items bearing on the 
various branches of our subject. We learn, for instance, from 
“Tosa Nikki” the following: 

It was the yearly custom in ancient times to bring horses 
to the capital, for the sovereign’s use, from the various places 
where they were treated to suit his purpose. The time seems 


* But in shipping and express companies it is unlecky to repeat the upper 
stanza, because ov’ may mean “ honorable freight " ar * baggage “| 


~ me" 
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to have been the 7th day of the’ ist month and the 15th day 
ofthe eighth month. White horses, as befitting one of “ divine 
origin, were the only kind in request at this period. 

Other items are on the authority of Dr, W.E. Griffis, In 
pouring out oil for the lamp during fan* (the coldest part of 
winter, late January or early February), if by accident even a 
single drop of oil is spilled on the flour, some damage will be 
done by fire to the house. This, however, may be averted by 
sprinkling a few drops of water on the bead of the spiller of the 
oil. Aanshokw is the name of “about the 105th day after the 
winter solstice, so-called from the universal custom in China 
of abstaining from cooked food on that day” (Brinkley). 

On New Year's Day, merchants shut the stores of their 
store-houses, lest good-fortune depart. People never sweep the 
Hoar on that day, lest good luck be also swept away, [And the 
writer of this paper was once warned that he must not take 
medicine or consult a doctor on New Year's Day, because such 
acts would portend a year of illness], 

At New Year's Day, pater-famillas does not like any one to 
utter the sound sf¢ (death) or any word containing it, This is a 
difficult matter in a household, since the syllable sf has over 
a dozen different meanings, and occurs in several hundred Japanese 
words, some of them very common. Thus let us suppose a family 
of husband, wife, child and servant, numbering four (sd), A 
Visitor calls, and happens to use the words Séida (a city district in 
Tokyo), s4i (teacher, poem, four, to do, etc.) The host, at first 


merely angry with the visitor who so forcibly uses the sinister 
ee a ee ee 

* When dae (cold) or sto fheat) comes later than its calendar date, itis 
called cavicn or costo, “ left-over cokl ™ or 4 beat,” 
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words, is incensed when the latter happens to remark that his 
host's household consists of four, and wishes him gone. Moadily 
reflecting on his visitor's remark, he resolves to dismiss Ins servant 
and so make his household three. But the shrewd servant, named 
Fuku, remonstmtes with his master for sending away whe (bless- 
ing, luck) from his house, “The master ts soothed. 

New Year's Day was called sagen (three beginnings), because 
it-was the beginning of a year, a month andaday, From Inouye’s 
* Sketches of Tokyo Life” we learn. that-aged persons provide 
against filing memory by passing through seven different shrine- 
rates on the spring or autumn equinox, An incantation against 
noxious insects, written with an infusion of India ink in liquorice: 
water on the eighth day of the fourth moon, HKuddha’s birth-day, 
will prevent their entrance at every doorway or window where it 15, 
posted. 

The 16th of January and the 16th of July were and are 
special holidays for servants and apprentices, The 16th of the 
ith month—called Kay, and the rst of the roth month—called 
Gengi—were also festivals, At the time of the winter-solstice 
docters would worship the Chinese Ksculapius. “The foot-wear 
left outside on the night of the winter equinox should be thrown 
away ; he whe wears them will shorten his own life. If you cuta 
bamboo ona moonlight night, you will find a2 snake in the hollow 
of it between the third and fourth joints.” “ During an. eclipse of 
the sun or moon, people carefully cover the wells, a3 they suppose 
that poison falls from the sky during the period of the obscuration,” 
“Tf on the night of the second day of the First Month one dreams 
of the étfara-dune (treasure-ship), he shall become a rich man,” 
“The child of three years keeps his heart till he is sixty.” “ Any 


= 
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thing is useful after three years.” “A sixth day camellia” refers to 
any thing that is too late, because the flower should be. brought on 
the fifth day. The first “dog day” and the third “dog-day” in 
July are days for eating special cakes. “The Third Dog-day is 
considered by the peasantry a turning point in the life of the 
crops, Eels are eaten on any day of the Bull [Yow ne (e472) that 
may occur during this period of greatest heat.”* The 7th of 
each month isa regular holiday for Tokyo barbers, There is a 
proverb that “the gossip of men even [lasts only] 75 days,” 

The first days of the 1st, 6th and 8th months were celebrated 
by the Tokugawa government, In olden times there were certain 
hxed days for holding the markets, “a fact permanently recorded 
inthe names given to some of the market sites, as for example, 
the towns of Yokkaichi and Itsukaichi (fourth day market and 
fifth day market)” We find also Futsuka-ichi, Mikka-machi, 
Mutka-machi, Nanuka-ichi, Yoka-ichiba and Toka-ichiha, 

Other “specially appointed festive occasions” were the 
following; “entertainments in April. (third month of the old 
calendar), when wine cups were floated down stream ; orin February 
(first month of the old calendar) when young pines, growing on 
the hills or in the fields, were pulled up by the roots: or in the 
fall, to view the changing tints of the maples.” And to the gre 
sekte were originally added the festival of the “ late moonlight” 
(13th day of the oth month) and the festival of the ‘* last chrysan- 
themums, 

The guards of the gates of the Shicun's castle in Vedo were 
divided into bands which took turns as follows:—At the Chojaku 
Gate each of the six bands was to be on duty for a day and night, 

* See Chamberbain's “Things Japanese ™ under © Festivals,” 
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by tum; the first band on rat and horse days; the second, on ox 
and sheep |zoat| days; the third, on tiger and monkey days . the 
fourth, on hare and bird [cock] days; the fifth, on dragon and dog 
days ; and the sixth, on snake [serpent] and hog [boar] days.” At 
the Naka Gate, “cach of the five bands was to be on duty fora 
day and night, by turns, once on every five days.” The Ote-San 
Gate was guarded by only four bands, each of which "was to be 
on duty fora day and night, by tum: the first band, or the Aoga- 
fuer, on rat, dragon and monkey days; the second hand, or the 
Negord-gumr, on ox, snake and bird days: the third band, or the 
fea-pumi, on horse, dog and tiger days; and the fourth band, or 
the Atie-gotr-gumd, on Hare, hog and sheep days. "7 

“The hog [boar] day of the roth month,” “the 3rd day of the 
ist month” and “any special festive day" might be used fora 
performance of the Vo Dance, 

In reckoning the hours, a distinction was sametimes made 
between the morming and the evening as follows: ate-matiw (6 a.m,) 
and 4ure-wulse (6 p.m, ). 

Niftroke-ya-maché (twenty-sixth evening waiting) is the name 
applied to “the custom of sitting up on the night of the 26th of 
the 7th month (o.%,), to witness the rise of the moon, supposed to 
be efficacious for securing longevity’ (Brinkley’s Dictionary), 

-Misoha (thirtieth day) was specially set apart for the payment 
of the bills of the month;-and the name was loosely applied to 
the twenty-ninth day, just as itis now loosely applied to the thirty- 
first day: in other words the name came to mean the last day of 
each month, The last day of each year is called Gonsode (Great 
Thirtieth Day). 

| From “The 36 Gates of the Shogun’s Castle in Yedo,” 


26037 
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“ Tt was customary to Wear a wadded garment (tee-re) (rom 
the ninth day of the ninth month,* and socks from the*tenth day, 
but September, the ninth month of the new calendar, being warm, 
the old practice no longer obtains.” On the festival of the ninth 
day of the ninth month, people, with a view to lengthening their 
life'and averting calamity, drank safe flavored with the flowers of 
the chrysanthemum (itv), and. consequently called #hw-cate. 
Hestnuts, sometimes mixed up with boiled rice, were eaten on the 
same day; but the ninth month of the present calendar can boast’ 
neither chestnuts nor chrysanthemums, so this custom is departed. 
On the thirteenth day of the same month, people in general and 
poets in particular, made a point of admiring the moon, the former 
presenting offerings of riee-cakes (dingo), and the latter composing 
verses in her honor. This practice is said to have commenced 
about 1,000 years ago, in the reign of Uda Tennd. "+ 

“The twentieth day of the tenth month of the old calendar 
was that chosen by merchants and shopkeepers fora merry-making, 
ander the patronage of Ebisu, the God of wealth and guardian of 
markets. At one end of the room in which they met te spend the 
evening, there was hung a picture of Ebisu, with a huge perch 
under his arm, ania fishing-rod in his hand, and to this was offered 
the favorite fish 4v—a kind of perch, sate, and round cakes of 
mich, As the feast proceeded, one would seize on any article 





that lay handy—such as a cup or a bowl—hold it aloft, anil 
demand a faney price for it, say 100 or 1,000 dollars, Another 
would grasp at the offer, and the mock bargain’ would be complet- 
ed amidst the. ‘clapping of hands, the transaction being taken as a 


© See also Vol XT, Pt. 1, pe: 6,7 of the Transactions of this Society, 
t From “ The Japanese Months,” 
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foreshadowing of success in the making of real bargains in the 
future, "* | | 
The 15th of November is a day of some importance to the 
little folks. The heads of children are generally shaved, until they 
are about three years old, according to. Japanese reckoning, which 
counts a part ofa year asa whole year. But after this, beginning 
from the fifteenth of November, a tuft of hair is allowed to grow on 
the top of the head. From the same day, a boy of five years old 
is allowed to wear trousers (Atoms) on state occasions, and a girl 
of seven may puton the broad sash or girdle (o47), which is so 
important an article of feminine attire. An entertainment in the 
evening celebrates the attainment of any of the foregoing privileges, 
known respectively as Asmod:, Aohomegs and afejeds. Infants born 
daring the preceding twelve months are taken on this day to a 
Shint® shrine, where the mother performs an act of worship,”* 
Another such ceremony is known as geméwény, at the age of 
15, When a youth “donned for the first time a man’s clothes and 
“ On each of the two Bird dayst that come in November, there 
is held in Tokyo a fair called Yore-ao-feAr (Bird Fair), visitors to 
which are generally seen returning witha bamboo mke in their 
hand, This rake, called éamady (Bear's Paw), is ornamenied with 
imitation account books, and with paper figures of the Gods of 
Fortune, the tortoise, the crane and other emblems of success or 
prosperity: and the rake iwelf, being an. instrument used for 
drawing things together, sets forth the grasping and gathering 
together of things that are prized in this life. The keepers of 
restaurants and houses of entertainment purchase and display a 
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larger kind of rake than other people, The fair is held at Otari- 
jinsha, in Shitaya, Tokvo, and one or two other places,""* 

This part of the subject is still further illustrated by the 
following extract from Mrs. Flora Best Harris's Log of a Japanese 
Journey,” which isa translation of Tsurayuki’s “Tosa Nikki’’:— 

“Happening to notice how long my nails had crown on 
shipboard, I counted the days and discovered that it is the day of 
the Rat? As it is not the proper time, I have not cut them. 

“Remembering that the day of the Rat in the first month is 
a holiday at the capital [Ky6to], I felt anxious to celebrate it, but 
in default of a pine-tree, could not do as I desired. 

“A certain woman tried to compose a stanza on the occasion, 
but being on shipboard, the theme proved a difficult one, 30 that 
the lines have little merit, 

SEUEEEREceeeesseeereene eee, 

*“ The Japanese Months,” 

¢"The ‘day of the Rat’ in the first month was a holiday which the 
people celebrated by procuring youny pines which they planted with much 
rejicing as emblems of long and happy life, As Tsurayuki found the day an 
inappropriate one for cutting his nails, the reader may be glad to know that 
cutting the finger-nails was perfectly proper on the day of the Ox, and that the 
tay of the Tiger could be devoted to cutting the toc-nails.** 

In this connection we append the following Paragraph trom the chapter of 
“Vulgar Errors” in Sir Thomas Browne's “ Religio Medici ":—Thhe set an 
statary time of paring of nails and cutting of hair is thought by many a point 
of consideration: which is perhaps but the continuation of an anchent supersti- 
ton. For placulous it was unto the Romana to pare their nails mpor thee 
Sundinae, observed every ninth day; and was also feared by others in certain 
days of the week, according to that of Ausonius, “ Cngues Mercurie, detrharn 
Four, Cypaae ceines” oni was one part of the wickedness that filled up the 
measure of Manasses, when “tis delivered that “he observed times" (17 Chron, 
33 ? 6). 


* sec Val, AUT, Pt. 1, pp. ry, 16 of T. A, 5, J. and Vol. VII, Pt, 4. Mh 
442, 445, 446, 447, 
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‘ahh 


* Whether this day can really be 

The day of the Rat is a pozzle—aAh me! . 

Were a fish-wife but here, she might dmg from the water 

A sea-pine to cheer us with festival glee.” 

Japanese children would welcome certain festival days on 
account of special feasts on such occasions, as, for instance, in 
addition to those already mentioned, the following are found: 
boiled’ red beans and rice (aswdi-mesir) on days sacred to Inari 
Sama: “ rice-flour cakes wrapped in the leaves of a species of oak 
called Aasitea" at the Boys’ Festival: and sade on almost all 
occasions, “ witha spray of peach blossom inserted in the bottle” 
at the Girls’ Festival, And mect? (the rice-flour cake mentioned 
above) is the special food of the New Year's season, as well as of 
many other festal occasions. 

“To dream of riches with a picture of Daikoku purchased at 
a temple under the head, on the day of the Rat, 4 4 « 15 certain 
to bring an accession of fortune within a year.” 

The Occidental “sweet sixteen” may be found in the 
Japanese masuete whachd (a girl twice eight:) bat there ts also a 
proverb that “even a devil is pretty at eighteen,” and another of 
‘even a dragon at twenty.” 

The indefiniteness of Japanese time-reckoning and the dilatori- 
ness of the people are further illustrated by the practical meaning of 
such phrases as fadaima (just now), svgw af (directly), ser mf (im- 
mediately), Aayatw (early), ete., which must not be taken literally! 

Another almanac which | saw gave the following dates for 
sowing grain in 1g0z: Early rice, March 21; Middling nce, 
April 6; millet, April 21; buckwheat, June 22; wheat, Aug. 24. 

* ee also poem on page 65, | 
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NoTe E, 


Brnkley’s Dictionary gives the following explanation of 
cio —" Kinoe (8), tree; dinofo (21), herb; Armoe (FS), fire; Ammo 
(J), charcoal fire; fswchreoe (0%), earth; Aswedinate (TC), earthen 
ware; Aor (BE), coin: Aanofo (7F), hardware; meiwnoe (=), sea 
water; munca (3%), stream.” Others distinguish “ upper” and 
“lowers or “male” and “female; of “elder brother” and 
“younger brother ;" or “ great” and “small,” 

The following explanation is from Loureiro's “ Anglo-Chinese 
Calendar ":— 


Ai-no-c= growing tree, Ai-no-fo=hewn timber, 
ffi-no-e= lightning, ffi-no-fo = burning incense. 
Psuchi-no-e = hills, f suechi-no-to = earthenware, 
Ka-n0-e=o0Te, Ka-no-io—kettles, 
Jiftze-noi-¢=salt water, Afieu-no-ta=sprting water. 


Nore F. 


The almanac which was chiefly used in the preparation ol 
this paper contained a loose slip giving general directions for 
ascertaining the lucky and the unlucky days, dates, directions, ete., 
10, for telling one's fortune. We began to work it out, but soon 
found that, in order to make the subject at all intelligible, it could 
not be briefly dismissed, but required more investigation than we 
had time to undertake. In fact, Japanese divination is an immense 
subject by itself.* 

*See Val, XI, Pt. 4, pp. 471, 472 of the Transactions of this Soccty, 
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We append for reference the following :-— 
LIST OF YEAR PERIODS.* 


in tir a a | Bane. 
Taikwa 1305 645 | Tenan 
Hakuchi 31006 650 |: JOgwan 
(Blank) _ 1315-1331 655-67! Gwangid 
‘Sujaku ' 1332 672 | Ninna 
Hakuho 1332 «672 | Kwampel 
Shocho 1346 686 | Shotai 


(Blank) 1347-1360 687-700 | Engi 
PaihS [Taibo] 136% fol | Encho 


Keinn 1364 7oe | Johei 
Wade 1368 os | Tengio 
Reiki * 4379 grs | Tenraku 
Vor 1377. 7Tr7 | Tentoku 
Jinki 1384 «724 | Own 
Temid 1389 72g | KRGhd 
Tembié shOhO i409 749 «| Anna 
Temtid bop 417 757 | Tenroko 
Tembié jingo 1425 765 | Ten-en 
Jingo keiun 1427.0 767) «|| Jogen 
Hoki 14430 06770 | Tengen 
Tend [44k FSI Eikwan 
Enriaku M4qgn 0) (752 Kwarna 
Daido 1466 §8o6 -| Kien 
Konin 147006 B10 «| «Eso 
‘Tencht i484 824 | Shoriakn 
jowa 1494 834 | Chétoku 
Rajo roS 838 | Chohs 
inj rit 851 | Kwanko 
Saiko 13140 85g | Chwa 


, ill 
=] 


L517 
1519 
1537 
1545 
1549 
1550 
1561 
1583 
15g 
1595 
1ba7 
1617 
1621 
1624 
rh25 


th3o 


1633 
riz 
1635 
1h43 
145 
1647 
1649 
150 
1655 
1659 
1hbs 
1672 


© From official sources, + From 660 B.C. 


857 
859 
877 
Sas 
aSy 
8o8 
yor 
923 
y3t 
935 
947 


Lai 
a 


Mare. 
Kwannin 


Ji-an 
Manju 
Chégen 
Chinaku 
Chokii 
Kwantoku 
“jo 
Tengi 
Réhei 
Jirtaku 
Enkii 
Jaha 
jonaku 
Fohs 
Otoku 
‘Kwanji 
Rahi 
Fiché 
jotoku 
Kowa 
Chiji 
Kaja 
Tennin 
Tenei 
Fikiii 
Genet 
Hoan 
Tenj 
Daiji 
Tenjo 
Chips 
HGen 
Fiji 
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aa eae Cbristion 
fo, Era. 


1677 
1651 

1654 
1438 
1hg7 
17O0 
17O4 
1706 
1713 
1718 
1725 
172g 
1734 
1737 
741 

1744 
iy47 
1754 
175% 
a757 
754 
1764 
ryt 
1768 
1770 
1773 
1778 
1780 
1784 
1786 
17g! 

1792 
1795 
LB 


rO17 
1021 
Loz 
1Oo28 
1037 
1ogo 
lod 
rogh 
1053 
158 
1obs 
1obg 
loys 
1o77 
Tour 
Tohy 
1OS7 
TOo4 
root 
1Oy7 
Ogg 
11o4 
rroh 
ros 
Inte 
1113 
ris 
1120 
1124 
tr26 
1131 
1132 
1135 
[Tal 


| 


No ie. 


ar 


at) bi 


rPya = 
| Tenyo 


= erence 
LTTE 


Kii-an 
Nimbia 
Riiiju 
Hégen 
Heiji 
Einaku 
Oho 
Chokwan 
Fiman 
Ninan 
Ra 
JG-an 
Angen 
jisho 
Yowa 
ju-ei 
Genriako 
Buniji 
Kenkii 
Shoji 
Rennin 
Genki 
Kenei 
Jogen 
Kenriaku 
Kempo 
jokii 
ji-5 
Gennin 
Karoku 
Ante 
Kwangi 


Ja 2 tris 
i Era, 


1502 
18a4 
rBos 
18tt 
ifis 
116 
181g 
1820 


"B21 


1822 
1825 
1826 
rhzg 
1831 
1835 
1837 
1841 
1842 
1844 
1845 
1850 
rhsq 
Toh 
rsb4 
1h66 
1B? 
1871 
1873 
1879 
1882 
1884 
1885 
1887 
1889 


1I42 
14d 
1145 
i151 
1154 
15h 
Trsy 
1160 


ari 


1163 
rrhs 
rr 
Trig 
1i7t 
t175 
177 
rst 
182 
1184 
11iBs 
1190 
Tr) 
rz0!1 
1204 
r2o0h 
[207 
21% 
Tz13 
121y 
T2272 
T2374 
1225 
i227 
t2z2y 
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Namaet, a aay aga 7 
Joe 1892 1232 | Gentoka 198g 1329 
Tempuku 1893 1233 | Shokio [Genko) 1992 1332 
Bunriaku 1894 1234 Kemma 1994 1334 
Katei r95 1235 «| Rekio rggh 1335* 
Riakunin 1898 1238 | Koei zo02 1343* 
En-6 1899 1239 «6| JOwa 2005 13457 
Ninji 1900 «1240: «6| Kwano 2010 041350" 
Kwangen 1903 1243 | Bunna g0orz 1352™ 
Hoji rgo7 i247 | Embun 2016 1356" 
Kencho tgog «t24g «| Koan 2021 13961" 
Kogen gt 1256 | Joy 2022 1362™ 
Shika 1917 1257. | Oan 2028 1368* 
Shogen gig 1259 | Fiwa 7035 «13757 
Bund 1920 1260 | Koreki z039 «6 379* 
Koché 1921 261 | Eitoku gogt 1381* 
Bunei 1924 1264 | Shitoku 204g «1354" 
Kenji 1935 1275 | Kakei 2047 01357" 
Kdan 1938 1278 | Kod 2049 «61 389" 
Sho-d 1948 «2268 | Engen rg §=13367 
Finin 1953 1293 Kokoku 1999 13407, 
Shian 1959 1299 | Shohei zoo6 «61 3465T 
Kengen ig 4302 | Kentoku 2030 «13707 
Kagen 1963 1303 | Buncho g032 13727 
Tokuji 1966 1306 | Tenja 2035 «1375T 
Enki wis «tos | Kowa zogr | =138it 
Ochi 1g7t 1git | Gencht 2094 «1354T 
Showa 1972 1312 | Meitoku 2050 1390 
Bampo 977-1317. | O-ei 2054 «1304 
Gen-5 1979 «613Tg) «| Shocht zO8S «1426 
Genko 1981 rg21 | Eikio 2089 1429 
Shachii rg84 1324 | Kakitsu 210l 1441 
Kanaku 1986 1326 | Bunan 2104 1444 

* Northern Dynasty. + Southern Dynasty. 


si 


Sie 


Hotoku 
Kétoky 
Kosho 
Chircku 
Kwansho 
Bunshé 
Onin 
Rummei 
Chiko 
Entoku 
Mein) 
Bunki 
Fishi 
Dai-ei 
Koroku 
Tembun 
Koji 
Firoku 
Genki 
‘Tenshi 
Bunrokw 
Keicho 
iaenna 
Kwanei 
ShohG 
Kei-an 
Joo 
Meireki 
Manji 
Kowam bun 
Emp 
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ala sap (hirtet lan 
., a Fra, 


2109 «L449 
2112. 1452 
201s 1455 
2007 1457 
z12z06«6r4bo 
2126 1466 
ai27 61467 
2129 «61469 
2147 61487 
214g 61489 
2152 1492 
216% 1507 
2164 1504 
zIgn 61523 
2188 1525 
2192 1532 
tz15° (1555 
2218 1558 
2230 1570 
4933. 1575 
2252 1592 
2256 1596 
2275 «(O15 
2284 1624 
2304 1644 
z308 1648 
2312 1652 
2315 «1655 
2318 1658 
2321 1661 
2333 1673 


AMIDE, 
Tenna 
jokio 
Genrokn 
H6-ei 
Shotoku 
Kiaho 
Gembun 
Kwampo 
Enki 
Kowannet 
Horeki 
Meiwa 
Ane 
Temmei 
Kwansei 
Ridwa 
Bunk wa 
Bunsei 
Tempo 
Kokwa 
Ka-ei 


Pres 


Manen 
Bunkit 
Genii 
Kei-i 
Meiji 


eee 
2341 
2544 
2345 
2364 
2371 
2376 
2396 
2401 
2404 
2408 
2411 
2424 
2432 
244t 
2444 
2461 
464 
2475 
2490 
2504 
2508 
2514 
2520 
2521 
2524 
2525 


2525 


The names of these p 
are made by the various combi- 
nations of 68 Chinese words of 


| good omen. 


— 
1681 
robs 
L638 
L7o4 
r7at 
17th 
1736 
1741 
1744 
748 
1751 
1764 
1772 
781 
1759 
1801 
1ho4 
1618 
1530 . 
1844 
1548 
1854 
1860 
1861 
ribs 
1665 
18665 
periods 


Itshould be borne in mind that these year-periods [ merge] 
(lo not, unless accidentally, correspond with the reigns of the 
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Emperors, become “a new one was chosen whenever it was 
deemed necessary to Commemorate an auspicious or ward off a 
malign event,” But hereafter the era will correspond with the 


reign of an Emperor. The names of some of these eras are quite, 


famous, like the Elizabethan or the Victorian Em in English history. 
As the first era was a time of ereat reforms, it is known as the 
Taikwa Relormation; the Engi Erm, in the tenth century, ts 
celebrated for important legislation; the Genroku Era, in the 
seventeenth century, was “a period of great achvity mM vanous 
arts :"’ and the TempS Era, of recent days, was ‘the last brilliant 
period of feudalism before its fall,” This name was also given to 
the large 8 raw piece coined in that era, ‘The Wad6 Era, im the 
fourteenth century, was so named on account of the discovery 
of copper; and the second ena, Hakuchi, comtnemorates a white 
pheasant,’ presented to the Emperor | 

A. few more illustrations of minor importance are the 
following*:—Taihd Statutes, Tenkeit Kebellions, Hogen Insur- 
rection, Heiji Insurrection, Shokif. [Jokia] War, Genko War, 
Kenbu [Kemmau] Statutes, Genma-n-Fiméu (the battle-ending Em 
of Genwa), Keichd-tingés (gold ani silver of the KeichO Era), 
“the peace of the KvGhG Era,” the Meireki conflagration, Kwanset 
Peace, Ansei jail, etc. 

There are, moreover, other expressions which more closely 
resemble such common Occidental phrases as the Victorian Era, 
the Elizabethan Era, the Age of Pericles, except that in the 
impersonal Orient such expressions are named more often from 
places. In Japanese history, for instance, it is very common to 





* “Oficial History of the Empire of Japan.” 
t Or Tengo, 
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read of the Nara Epoch, the Heian Epoch, the Muromachi Period, 
the Kamakura Period, the Yedo Era, the Tékyd Period [Modem 
Japan]. Personal names are applied, however, in such cases as 
the HojS Era, the Ashikaga Period, the Tokugawa Era, the 
Fujiwara Period, 
The terms “ancient,” “mediaval" and “modern” may be 
ipanese history ; but those periods do not correspond 
chronologically with similar periods in Occidental history. There- 
fore, it seems better not to employ them, for fear of misleading 
people; at least, carefial explanations should be made of their 


meaning. 





Notre H. 


The official Japanese almanac contains, of course, the regular 
dates for the celebration of the annual, or semi-annual, festivals at 
various local shrines throughout the Empire. We ought, perhaps, 
to have supplied explanatory notes in connection with those ; but 
we found that this task would require more time and labor than 
we could afford. Therefore, we can only refer the reader to 
Murray's “Hand-Book for Japan,” in which a great deal of 
interesting information can be obtained about the most important 
shrines in the various localities. 


Nore I, 
‘There are said to be poems about the zodlogical hours: but 
we have found only one example*:— 


= = : 


* Said to hare been written by the famous patriot, Kusunoki: certainly 
the metre is too irregular for a good poct | 
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Hito to nareba 

Ne ni fushi tora ni 

Oki-idete 

Hito shiranu ma ni 

Sura 20 gakumon., 
‘This may be freely and prosaically translated as iollows :— 
“Tf you would bea man, go to bed at the rat-hour, get up at the 
tiger-hour, and study while no one knows it; that is the way 
of learning.” 

Note K. 

The following items about the superstitions of seasons have 
been obtained from a booklet by Mr, Hachihama on “ Supersti- 
tious Japan” (Afeishin no Nippon) :—If one swallows seven grains 
of red beans (aswéy) and one go of sate before the hour of the ox 
on the first day of the year, he will be free from sickness and 
calamity throughout the vear; if be drinks dso [spiced sate) at 
the hour of the tiger of the same day, he will be untouched by 
malaria through the year; if he washes his armpits with his own 
urine at the hour of the tiger of the same day, he will be free from 
offensive smell in those parts, On the 7th day of the 1st month 
ifa male swallows seven, and a female fourteen, red beans, they 
will be free from sickness all their lives; if one takes a hot bath 
on the same day, he will escape calamity. If one bathes at the 
hour of the dog on the tenth day [of the same month], his teeth 
will become hard. If one bathes on the and day of the and 
month in hot water into which Aska has been put, though he grows 
old, he will have no wrinkles; if one washes his hair on the first 
Ai-no-e day of that month, all his illnesses will be cured; and, as 
fish are poisonous on the oth day, and the 4a-no-e-/ora day, of that 
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month, they should not be eaten: Ifone bathes at sunset of the 
6th day of the grd month, or at the hour of the monkey of the 
sth day, or on the 17th day, he will escape calamity, and, more- 
over, will become talented ; to eat saltv food on the 15th day is 
a way to increase the reproductive powers and harden the teeth, 
If one bathes in the evening twilight of the 4th day of the ath 
month, he will avoid litigation: ifone hathes on 7th day, he will 
become wealthy; and in order not to injure the homan energy, 
doring this month it is well not to eat pheasant, eel, chicken and 
garlic, On the 5th day of the §th.month, if one eats fruit, he will 
fall sick, and if, in drying duckweed, it smokes, it will drive 
away mosquitoes; moreover, a5 the sth, 6thand 7th days of that 
month are days of “nine poisons,” men and women should 
refrain from intercourse, and if any violate this rule, their lives 
will be in danger for three years. If one bathes on the rst day 
of the 6th month, be will escape sickness and calamity ; but if 
one bathes on the 6th day, he will lose his business; and, if one 
polls out white hairs.on the roth day, they will not grow out for a 
long time. © the 7th day of the 7th month, if one, taking sweet 
flag, and.putting it in sete, takes such medicine, he will not get 
drutk* during the year; if one bathes on the 17th day, he will not 
get gray hairs. If one bathes on the 3rd, 7th arid last days of the: 
8th month, he will escape calamity, become clever and receive 
blessings from heaven: during this month ginger, fowls, pheasant, 
egus, celery, raw fruit-and raw honey must not be eaten ; and if any 
one violates this rule, he will become sick and destroy. his. vitality. 
On the oth day of the gth month, if one makes sade with chrysan- 
themum blossoms, he will drive away the head-ache, and, if one 
swallows Adi in sate, he will not get gray hairs: if one eats ginger 
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this month, he will become blind, and, if one eats melon, he will 
become dyspeptic. Bathing with Acta hot water on the 1st day 
of the roth month will drive away sickness; bathing on the r4th 
day will bring long life; moreover, this month wild boar, onion 
and potato must not be eaten. In the rith month, lobster, turtle 
and such shell-fish must not be eaten. Bathing on the rst, 2nd, 
13th and 13th days of the 12th month, will drive away misfortune ; 
and in the evening of the goth, if one, offering in the kitchen a 
light and ati, worships the small-pox god, the children of that 
house will have small pox very lightly. 


Nore L. 

There is also a division of the night into watches, 40 [TE], five 
in number, as follows -— 

Shohd (First Watch) —Fifth Hour (7-9 p.m.) 

Nis (Second Watch)—Fourth Hour (9-11 p.m.) 

Sanki (Third Watch)—Ninth Hour (11 p.m.-1 a.m.) 

Site (Fourth Watch)— Eighth Hour (1-3 a.m.) 

Goa (Fifth Watch)—Seventh Hour (3-5 a.m.) 


Nore M. 


In conclusion, although this subject of the old calendar isa 
very interesting one to the student of ancient customs, Sper- 
stitions and folk-lore, yet we must acknowledge the force of the 
objections raised in the following clipping from the Japan Mail :— 

In a note entitled “Get Rid of the Old Calendar Super- 
stitions,” the Aydrtw Guaduywésatar calls attention to the uselessness 
of perpetuating childish notions connected with the old calendar. 
One is surprised, says the organ we are quoting, to find newspapers 
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which advocate progress devoting so much valuable space’ to 
representations of the tiger this year, It is time that such things 
were consigned to oblivion. If the newspapers would refuse to 
lend themselves to the perpetuation of silly superstitions, their 
readers would soon grow ashamed of them. But instead of leading 
in this matter the press follows the lead of the unenlightened. If 
the old calendar and all that associates itself with it could be put 
ont Of the thoughts of the masses, a great obstacle to progress 
would be removed. Opening one of the almanacks published for 
the convenience of old-fashioned thinkers, we find notices of 
divination, fortune-telling, face-reading, de. We are told how to 
find out what days are lucky and when those indecent festivals 
called favér mafsuri take place—in fact these publications are made 
the medium of perpetuating every conceivable harmful superstition 
and. abomination. Hence it is we write, “Abolish the ald 
calendar and all its belongings,” says the Kyoikw Gaknjudsubai, 


Nore W. 


There seems to be a great diversity of opinion about this 
proverb, as the following clippings show ; and other good authorities 
would read it “ gugedir maroars :— 

In an interesting paper read by Professor Clement befire the 
Asiatic Society on the subject of “ Japanese Calendars,” the learned 
author adduced two proverbs to show that the Japanese “take 
things: very leisurely and calmly." One of these was sopele 
wevare, Which Mr. Clement translated “if in a hurry, go round,” 
the suggestion apparently being that it is better to go round than 
tobe ina hurry. Certainly the form sogeda motoere is sometimes 
used, but we have always understood that the correct form it 
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isozeha maware, which is the nearest Japanese equivalent for “the - 
more haste, the worse speed.” Cra Dokwan paraphrased the 
proverb clearly when he said segusw ww nuresaramayt the (if T hadn't 
been in a hurry, I should n't have got wet). What the proverb 
inculcates, in our opinion, is, not that time has little value or that 
punctuality is unimportant, but that haste and flurry are fatal to 
successful accomplishment. Undoubtedly it is a point of Japanese 
etiquette on no account to seem in a hurry. Just as the character- 
istic of a manly person. was never to betray emotion (4 airaty 
we omole ye arateacy), 30 the rule of the gentleman was always to 
be calm and cool, But does that involve indifference to the value 
af time, or, to speak more correctly, does it indicate that the 
Japanese of former days was more prodigal of his time than, let us 
aay, the English gentleman of modem ideas, who regards it as the 
essence of vulgarity to be flurried or to show haste in society? It 
can not be denied that the men of old Japan conducted themselves 
on all oceasions in a calm, leisurely manner, but we should be 
disposed to say that what they sought to avoid was the absence 
of baffling passion or perturbing haste rather than to make a 
parade of carelessness about hours and minutes. Nothing is more 
conceivable than that the persuit of such a purpose should 
degenerate into procrastination and want of celerity, but the 
question here is the motive of the habit, not its abuses. — 
Fapin Mait. 

A proverb. In another column we publish a very interesting 
paperon “time” in Japan which has been kindly placed at our 
disposal by Prof E. W, Clement, and which, we understand, 
formed a portion of a lecture delivered by him at a recent meeting 
of the Asiatic Society of Japan. As will be seen, Mr. Clement 
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quotes a well known saying amongst us, ssogela matoare, In support 
apparently of his idea that we Japanese are, on tMe whole, innocent 
of the value of time, We venture to think that this usually well- 
informed author in this instance misapplies the proverb, which, - 
freely translated, means, if in a hurry, do not make a short cut 
because of the possible presence of hidden dangers and unexpected 
hindrances, and which refers rather to the manner of altaining an 
object than to the question of time, Itis, of course, based on the 
idea of time, but then in that sense its object is to emphasize the 
ultimate saving af time and therefore does not support Mr. 
Clement's notion that we are proverbial time-wasters, As for the 
regrettable habit of unpunctnality which still obtains largely among 
our people, especially on occastons of meetings and entertainments 
—and it is certainly not a characteristic that deserves to be 
defended—we may say that the custom has its ongin in the idea 
that iris small and undignified to be eager to be before others and 
not in the notion that there is always plenty of time. We hope, 
however, that Mr. Clement will not try to contradict us here by 
pointing to the scenes often observable at public entertainments 
now-a-days when scrambles are made at the [ree lunch table, 
Such scenes are thoroughly disgraceful and we denounce them 
without hesitation and without qualification—indeed the habit of 
unpunctuality originally arose as a protest against such scenes. 
By the way, we notice that the Jafar J fed is of opinion that Mr. 
Clement misquotes the proverb im question, its correct wording, 
according to that journal, being segeha matory and not sageba 
mnoere, Now the verb auntie means “it tums rotnd, it re- 
volves,” whereas samare signifies “go around, take a circuitous 
course,” and so or, Thus it will be seen that. the J/ed's form 
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makes no sense and we think Mr. Clement is quite correct in his 
quotation so far as its wording goes—apan Limes. 

We observe that the Fafan Times denies the correctness of 
our quotation in the matter of the familiar proverb, isegela mazarw. 
Qur contemporary alleges that the form isegela mazeare ” makes 
no sense,” and that fsogeéa marcare is correct, Well, this ts a 
point concerning which we can not pretend to emulate the confi- 
dence of the afar Times. What we wrote in our issue of the 
22nd was ‘certainly the form ogedu maware is sometimes used 
but we have always understood that the correct form is ogee 
materru. As to the latter form “iaking tio sense,” we not only 
fail to follow the Jaan Zimes’ argument, but we have the direct 
authority of erudite Japanese for saying that segela macvarw is the 
correct proverbial form and that it does make excellent sense, 
whereas isogeda mavere can not properly be called a proverbial 

THE LAND OF APPROXIMATE TIME, 
Here's to the Land of Approximate Time! 
Where nerves are a factor unknown, 
Where acting at balm are manners calm, 
And seeds of sweet pationoe are sown, 
Where it is ¥ery M-bred to go straight to the point, 
Where one bargains at leisure all day, 
Where with method unique “at once means a week, 
In the cool, easy Japanese way. 
Where every cock runs os it happens to please, 
And they never agree on their strilees ; 
Where even the sun often joins in the fun, 
Ard rises whenever he likes, 


"Then here's to the Land of Approximate Time, 
The Land of the Lelsurely Tow, 
Where the overcharged West may learn how to rest, 
The Land of Inconzeruent Now | 
Fingier from Fapast, 


q ual a #8 4 = ». 
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Nore 0, 


Since the meeting at which this paper was read, T have had 
the privilege of an interview with a Japanese who has made the 
various calendars a special study. He is Prof. N. Sakuma, of the 
Higher Normal School, Toky6. He has a collection of almanacs 
running back without a break for 192 years, and, with a few 
breaks here and there, for 41 mote years, His oldest almanac is 
that of 1670. He has also a large collection of works, official and 
unofficial, bearing upon all subjects connected with the lunar 
calendar, While his vocation-is teaching English, his avocation, 
or his recreation, seems to be along astronomical lines, During 
the year 1900, he made out the calendars, both solar and lunar, 
for rgoz2 and 1903. He has also compiled lists and references 
of all solar eclipses from the earliest records in native annals to the 
present time, At my request, he has kindly furnished additional 
notes, which are appended from page 71- 





An English “ globe-trotter“ declares, proladly with injustice, that Japan 

* has weather, but no climate," and that the weather is most uncommonly 
had, He quotes a foreign resident as saying, “T have lived ten years in Japan, 
of which nine and three-qoarters have been wet," and concludes his unfayor- 
alle comments by “ dropping Into poetry.” 

Dirty days hath September, 

April, June and November ; 

From February unto May 

The rain it raineth every day ; 

All the rest have thirty-one, 

Without one blessed gleam of sun. 

And if any of ‘em had two-and-thirty, 

They'd be just as wet ane! twice as clirty, 
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By request of Prof. Clement, I propose to offer sundry re- 
marks about the Japanese Calendar by way of supplement to his 
paper on that subject read by him before the members of the 
Asiatic Society. 

At the outset, I have to mention that it is foreign to my 
present purpose to enter into the technique of the construction 
of the Japanese Calendar, though it is my own hobby, since the 
necessary computations involved in it are of too intricate a nature 
to make them a subject.of popular treatment, 

Now, by the Japanese Calendar 1 mean the one exclusively 
wed in our country prior to the adoption of the Gregorian 
calendar toward the close of the 5th year of Meiji (1872 A. D.). 
Although it finds its place in the almanacs published year after 
year by the Government since that time, scarcely any use of it, if 
at all, has ever been made in government transactions ; and 
besides, its use among the urban communities at large has 
gradually been superseded by the Gregorian reckoning. The 
village communities, however, still stick to its use with something 
like religious zeal, so that the calendar in question may mot 
inappropriately be called the “ Farmers’ Calendar.” 

lt is worth mentioning in this place that the Japanese 
Calendar is not lunar in the sense that the Jewish or the Moham- 
medan calendar is lunar, for the farmer takes into consideration 
the suocessive positions of the sun in the zodiac in the course af 
the year,—in fact, the method of intercalating months depends on 
that very fact,—while the latter do not take them into account, 
‘Thus, strictly speaking, the Japanese Calendar is luna-selar in 1s 
character, whereas the Jewish and Mohammedan calendars are 
purely lunar. 
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The earliest mention in the native annals of the art of making 
calendars occurs in the soth year of the reign of Suiko Tennd 
[Empress] (602 A. D.). It is there stated that the art just referred 
to was introduced from Kudara in Corea. But what its special 
character was, and what calendar was its outcome, or rather its 
groundwork, the annals do not tell us; so that the whole thing is 
lost in-obseurity. 

Coming to later times, there is evidence on record that the 
Chinese Genkareki, that is, Genka calendat, was first adopted in 
the 6th year of the reign of Jit® Tennd (692 A. D.), and that it 
continued in use, for the space of five years, till the end of the 
1oth year of her reign (f96 A. D.), when its error is said to have 
amcmted to 53 fotw [fe 12h, 43m.] less than true time. 

[This calendar was devised by a Chinese by the name of 
Rashoten in the time of the $5 Dynasty, and was first used in 
China in the 22nd year of Genka (445 A. D,).) 

In view of making the above loss good and of adjusting time 
more accurately, a different Chinese-calendar called GihGreki, 
otherwise known as Rintokureki, was next adopted in the year 
immediately following, that is, in the tst year of the reign of 
Mommu Tennd (697 A. D.). It was in use, for the space of 
sixty-seven years, till the end of the 7th year of TempyGhdji 

703 A. D.), when it was. again found that the errot amounted to 
14 4otw [f, ¢., 3h, 22m, ] less than true time, 

[This calendar was planned by a Chinese called Rijumpé in 
the time of the To Dynasty ; it was first used in China in the znd 
year of Rintoku (665 A, D.),] 

Again, to adjust time with a view to cor Ci oy another 
Chinese calendar widely known as Taiyenreki was immediately 
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adopted in the ensuing year, that is, in the 8th year of Tempyohoji 
(764.4. Dj, It was in use, for the period of ninety-four years, 
till the 1st year of Tenan (857 A. D.), when its error amounted to 
17 4oéw fz. e., 4h. 8m.) in excess of true time. 

[This calendar was formed by a Chinese priest called [chigya 
during the TS Dynasty, and was first used in China in the 17th 
year of Kaigen (729 A. D,).| 

In the year following, that is, the 2nd year of Tenan (858 
A. D.), still another Chinese calendar called Gokireki was adopted 
in order the better to regulate the seasons. It was used for four 
years till the close of the 3rd year of Jokwan (861 A. D.), and 
then was abandoned, for its error, amounting to 10 Anéw [1 ¢., 2h. 
24m] less than true time, became manifest in so short a period, 

(This calendar was projected by a Chinese called Kwakuken- 
shi during the Ta Dynasty, and was first used in China in the rst 
year of HOG (762 A. D.).| 

Since the above calendar fell far short of expectation, it was 
supplanted in the mext year, that is, the gth year of Jokwan 
(862 A. D.), by that well-known Chinese calendar called Semmei- 
reki, which was supposed to be tolerably accumte. Tt was in use 
for the space of eight hundred and twenty-three years, till the 1st 
year of JokyG (1684 A, D.), when its error, amounting to one day 
and ninety-five Aotw [7f. ¢., td. 22h. 48m.] less than true time, was 
discovered. 

[This calendar was designed by a Chinese called Joko in the 
time of the To Dynasty, and was first used in China in the 2nd 
year of Chokei (S22 A. D.).] 

The different calendars above enumerated were all that were 
borrowed wholesale from China, the allowance for the difference 
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of longitude being out of the question. 

Now dawned a mew era upon the history of the Japanese 
Calendar. The time was now ripe for our sivants to construct an 
independent calendar on new data, both by observation of the 
heavenly bodies and by instituting rigorous comparison of some 
of the chief Chinese calendars; -Among others, ‘aman of the name 
of Yasui Santetsa Minamoto-no-Shunkai stands prominent in this 
connection. He was at once a skilful mathematician and an 
adept at the intricate game of go. It was he who, by command 
of the authorities, first set about constructing a new calendar based 
on the principles of his own elaboration, As a result of his labour, 
he produced the so-called JGkyGreki. By imperial decree it was 
put to use on and from the ist day of the 11th moon of the rst 
year of Jokyd (1654 A. D.), whence the name, This is em- 
phatically the first reformation of the genuine Japanese Calendar. 

The Joky6 calendar continued in practice ull the 4th year 
of Horeki (1754 A. D.), for Seventy-one years, when it was 
superseded by another calendar called Hireki-koshoreki, where 
fostu means the cyclic chatacters for that particular year. It was 
framed by Shibukawa KOkG and others by the direction of the 
government, It came into use on the 1th moon of the 4th 
your of EfGreki. 

The Horeki-k6shu calendar continued to be used till the gth 
year of Kwansei (1797 A. D.), for forty-four years, when it was in 
turn supplanted by still another calendar styled Kwanseireki. It 
was prepared chiefly by Shibukawa Keiyi bythe instruction of 
the government. It came into operation in the rth moon of the 
gth year of Kwansei. 

The Kwansei calendar continued in tse till the 13th year of 
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Tempo (1542 A. D,), for forty-six years, when it was finally 
replaced by the last Janar calendar under the old regime. It was 
called Temp6-jininreki, where jinn means the cyclic characters 
for that special year, ‘This also was prepared chiefly by Shibu- 
kawa Keivai under government auspices, and was put into opera- 
tion in the 11th moon of the 13th year of Tempo, 

The Temp5-jinin calendar continued im practice tll about the 
close of the sth year of Meiji (1872 A. D,), for thirty-one years, 
when it was suppressed by reason of the adoption of the Gregorian 
calendar. On the occasion of this radical change, twenty-seven 
days were docked from the old calendar, and as a. consequence 
the 3rd day of the 22th moon of the year was called and reckoned 
as the ost day of January of the year next, that is, the 6th year 
of Meiji (r873 A. D.). 

A general discontent was shown by the populace at this novel 
change in their almanac, and “Give us back the days we have 
lost’ was their unanimous outcry, just a5 it is said to have been in 
England when she adopted the New Style in place of the Old. 
Besides, some scurrilous language was used by the more bigoted 
‘i giving vent to their indignation, and such an expression as 
“ Nase ka misola wi isudt ga deru” [* Fortis no wonder that the 
moon should rise on the last day of the month,”| which was 
employed to wind up some vulgar songs made in laughing to 
scom the late innovation. 

The Gregorian calendar first appeared in printed form in the 
almanac for the 7th year of Meiji (1874 A. D.), the year made 
memormble by the feasibility of the observation of the transit of 
Venus at Tokyo and other places in the Empire. This almanac 
also contained the old or lunar calendar as computed from the 
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British JVewtcal Af‘manac for that year, and all the succeeding 
almanacs up to the present time have embodied both the Gregorian 
and the lunar calendars. Now, two kinds of almanacs have been 
yearly issued by the goverment from about this pertod; namely, 
the Homreki (the standard) and the Ryakureki (the abridged). 
The former contains additional information on astronomy, such as 
the sun's declination at the Tékyd Imperial Observatory for each 
day of the year; on the high tide at Reiganjima, Tokyi, with its 
fime-constants for certain other lecalities: its later issues also 
contain yearly averages, etc., bearing on meteorology, taken at 
different meteorological stations scattered over the Empire. In 
preparing the Honreki, besides the British Vawea! A/manac, the 
French Commarssence des Zemps, the German Berliner -dsiroge- 
muchés Jahriach, and the American fphemerts and Nautical 
Aimanac are laid under contribution. 





To return to the old calendar, its yearly issues in printed 
form date from the 6th year of Genna (1620 A, D.), and are 
extant. These contain from the very first issue the predictions 
of solar and lunar eclipses, but those of the earlier ones proved far. 
from being correct, on account of the very crude mode adopted in* 
handling the problem, In the almanac for the 14th year of 
Kyoho (1729 A, D.), the entry of the WVijishisetsu (i. ¢., the 
twenty-four solar terms), with the time of the beginning of each 
sefs in terms of sokw taken as parts of the Fimishy (i. ¢., the twelve 
terrestrial branches) occurs for the first time. Thus, the almanac 
in question says that Sandan begins on the 23rd day of the and 
moon at the 8th fatw of the dog hour, which means that the sun 
enters Anes at that instant, The almanac also gives the time of 
the sun’s rising and setting and the lengths of day and night, in 
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terms of dedy taken as parts of one day, on the day of the com- 
mencement of each Ses. Inthe almanac for the rst year of 
Kokwa (1844 A. D.), the indication of time by means of the 
twelve terrestrial branches was finally dispensed with, and the 
number showing the strokes of the bell was for the first time 
introduced. In the almanac for the 7th year of Meiji (1874 
A.D.), the European division of time into twenty-four hours, of 
hours into minutes, of minutes into seconds, was for the first time 
introduced, 

Now, the Fitten (f, ¢., the ten heavenly branches) and the 
Finishs (i. e., the twelve terrestrial branches), which go to make up 
the sexagenary cycle, are both of them clearly of Chinese ongin, 
and their first use in our country in fixing dates is coeval with the 
advent of the Chinese calendar itself.  A- discussion on their 
antiquity in China may be seen in Mr. Chalmers’ contribution to 
Dr. Legge's Chinese Classics. 

The method of distributing the lunar months of 29 and jo 
days in a given lunar year, as actually employed before the 
adoption of the Gregorian calendar, is too tedious to be explained 
in this place. Ii is now the work of a minute; for by wking the 
figures for the new moon on page AIT for each month in the 
British Mawiical Afmanac, adding to them g hours, the ‘ standard 
time’ for Japan, and converting the sum into civil time by a well- 
known rule, we shall obiain the time of the new moon for our 
country. It will then turn out that the interval of two successive 
new moons is either 29 or 30 days, and by carrying the process 
far enough, the distribution of the long and short months in a 
given lunar year will at once be known, It ts evident that 


the Nautical Almanac for two consecutive years is required tn 
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determining the length of each month of a lunar year, since a 
lunar year stretches over two solar years. 

The method of intercalating a lunar month can generally be 
explained thus: that month is made intercalary where there is an 
absence of the commencement of a cAitht Now, out of the 
Nijushé-seisw (0. e., the twenty-four solar terms) taken in order, 
beginning with Aissiwn, all the even ones are known as chm; 
namely, Usui, Shumiun, Kokuu, Shiman, Geshi, Taishi, Shosho, 
Shitun, Sats, Shisetsu, Saji, and Yorken ; the rest, that is, the 
odd ones, are called Asef, Generally speaking, the commence- 
ment of two solar terms is found in one lunar month, Thus, in 
the almanac for the rath year of Meiji (1879 A. D.), Seiwer and 
Kosan respectively begin on the 14th and the 29th of the 3rd 
moon, Cormesponding to the sth and 2oth of Apri? The nest 
moon of the vear is intercalary, for it coutains the commencement 
af but one solar term that is not céaéry, In fact, the only solar 
term that has its beginning in it is Atta, which is a Avec, and 
it begins on the roth of the intercalary grd moon, corresponding 
to the 6th of May. Again, in the 13th year of Meiji (1880 A.D.), 
only one solar term has its commencement in the 5th moon: that 
is, Geshi begins on the math of the moon, corresponding to the 
zist of June, It is, however, a céidi, so that the moon in 
question is not intercalary, Now, seven intercalary months are 
generally found in the space of nineteen years, as will be seen in 
the following table :— 
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From the above table we see that, when there is an intercalary 
moon in a lunar year, its New Year's Day always happens in 
January, with this exception, that it might occur in the second 
February, when New Years Day occurs in February for four 
consecutive solar years. The fength of an ordinary lunar year is 
either 354 or 355 days, but it may rarely be 353 days, a5 it was 
with the ist year of KyGyen (1744 A.D.). The length of a lonar 
year containing an intercalary month is either 353 or 384 days. 
The celebration of what is known as Satufansiji bad often to 
do with the length of a lunar month, Now by Satuéanfay 18 
meant the coming on of the winter solstice on the 1st day of the 
itth moon. According to “Shoku-Nibongi,” the event was first 
celebrated in. the 3rd year of Yenryaku (794 A.D.), a5 such a 
coincidence actually occurred, Subsequent to that year, the 
Sakuéanéoji happened in the 22nd year of Yenryaku (803 A.D.), 
the 13th year of Konin (822 A.D.), the 8th year of Showa (841 
A.D), the 2nd year of Jokwan (860 A.D.), when it was artificially 
brought about in the following manner. In that year the winter 
golstice fell on the 2nd day of the ith moon, and the preceding 
roth moon was an intercalary one of 29 days. But by adding an 
extra day to this moon at the expense of the rst day of the mith 
moon, thas making ita moon of 30 days, the and day of the 12th 
moon was in consequence reckoned as the ist day of the same 
moon, Thus, by this adjustment, the winter solstice was in this 
instance made to fall on the rst day of the rith moon, The fact 
is detailed in one of the classical annals called “ Sandai-jitsurokn,” 
Such a practice was not uncommon in subsequent periods. From 
Jokwan till the present year, the Safwanfiy has happened about 
forty-five times, either naturally or by adjustment, the last one 
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before the adoption of the Gregorian calendar being in the jrd 
year of Meiji (1870 A.D.), but scarcely any notice has of recent 
years been taken of the event to which so much importance was 
attached in times of old. It might be well to mention in this 
connection that one occurred in the 33rd year, of Meiji (1900 
A.D).), it being thus far the first and last since the advent of the 
Gregorian reckoning In our country. 

Now, space forbids me to dwell on the nature and usages of 
such days as Aizen, Hangeskd, Shank, Doyo, ete. For the 
elucidation of such matters the reader is referred to a work called 
Funkcvanreki, from the pen of Koizumi Shitaku. [ shajl, bow- 
ever, mention the way they are inserted in the current almanacs 
Higan is placed on the 3rd day before the beginning of Sdéwadun 
and Sabu respectively (that is, it happens on the jrd day before 
the Vernal Equinox, and again on the 3rd day before the 
Autumnal Equinox). Thus, when .SAem/in happens on the 2181 
day of March, as it actually did last spring, Higan occurs on the 
18th. 

Hangeshi is placed on the 1oth day after GesAy (that is, the 
Summer Solstice), when the latter begins before rz o'clock noon 
on the day of its oceurrence ; but Hfangesha is placed on the rith 
day after Geshi, when the latter begins after 12 o clock noon on 





the day of its commencement. ‘Thus, in the 33rd year of Meiji 
(tgoo A.D.) Gesdi began (that is, the sun entered Cancer) at 
6h. 39m. A.M. on the 22nd day of June, so that Mangesde 
happened on the 2nd day of July, But in the current year, Gresér 
will begin at 6h. 1gm. P.M. 2and June, so that Meages4o will 
happen on the 3rd day of July. 

Sduwich: is placed on the nearest day of ‘sucdmaye either 
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before or after the commencement of Sumit and Shinlcnt 


respectively. It sometimes happens: that the nearest days of 
fsuchmoye occur on the same namber of days both before and after 
the beginning of either Shumiun or Séwdun. In that case the 
time of its commencement is necessarily taken into aceount. 
When it begins in the morning, the nearest day of dsvchinoye 
before its beginning is taken up; when it begins in the afternoon, 
that after its beginning is made available. Thus, in the 14th year 
of Meiji (1881 A.D.), the vernal equinox commenced at 8h, 32m. 
39 8» P.M. on the 2oth day of March, and the 16th and the 25th 
days of the month were the days of Awc/imoye nearest to the 
equinox, As the latter began in the afternoon, the 25th of the: 
month was made Stasckt. The same thing happened last spring, 
as will be evident from a glance at the proper page of the current 

Doyo is now calculated from the sun’s longitude, When it 


peaches 297°, 27°, 117°, and 207°, those respective instants are 


the beginnings of the Daya of January, April, July, and October. 


WN, SARUMA, 


N. B. 


In the study of this subject of time reckonings in, Japan, 
Bramsen’s “ Chronological Tables” are, of course, invaluable; but 
they are, unfortunately, not easly accessible, 

, E,W. C 
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A CHINESE REFUGEE OF 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
BY 


ERNEST W. CLEMENT, M.A. 


In a paper read before this Society on April 8, 1594, upon 
the subject, “Chinese Kefugees of the Seventeenth Century in 
Mito,” the writer referred in notes * to other Chinese refugees who 
found refuge about that time in various localities of Japan, One 
of these was called Tai Ryi 1% %), or Tai Man KO (i &], who 
was both a priest and a physician. In that paper allusion was 
made to the fact that a stone monument had been erected to his 
memory, by pupils of his, at KRawagoye, near Tokyo. 

In January of this year [igoal, after instituting more 
particular inquiries about this matter, and ascertaining that the 
monument was in the precincts of the temple known as Heirinji, 
between Tokyé and Kawagoye, we started out in company with 
a Japanese friend to fini) the place. It turned out to be in 
Nobitame Village, Nitkura County, of the Province of Musashi, 
and the Saitama Prefecture. The temple is situated on a little 
knoll called Kimptvan,? about half a milé off the main road to 
Kawagoye, and about 6 rz from Tokyo, 





° T, A. 8, J Vol. XAT, py ey, 25, 3B ) See Note AL 
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We found here, not only the aforesaid monument, but alan 
many relics, of Tai Man Ka. Tt is true that the Monument was 
first erected at Kawagoye: but it did not then, and does not now, 
mark the place of his burial; it is only an honorary monument, 

otaph, and the place of interment 8 not definitely known, 
The monument is of wood, black lacquered, and about § feet high 
and 4 feet wide; the inscription thereon is to the following 
purport * :— 

Epitaph on the Monument of the Independent Zen Teacher, 
By Kogentai [&%#15), disciple. . 

The teacher was born at Ninwa (Ef, Koshi [ht MJ, China. 
His father was an official and known as a man of good deeds. 
His mother was a Ching (Ml. Seven children were born to 
them ; and the last was the teacher. His birth took place on the 
igth day of the and month of the—year of Manreki [A, D. 
1595 (?)). 

The child was bright by nature and had an excellent mem- 
ory; so that be could repeat whatever he had once glanced at 
ina book, Though he was sent to school when very young, he 
had very little inclination to write compositions, (a task which 
constituted the chief pursuit of students in thoae days). 

When he was grown up, be wandered about from one place 
to another, searching for beautiful mountains and clear streams 
and other sublime scenery worthy of admiration. When he was 
39 years old, he had not yet written a verse. One day a friend 
of his urged him to compose a poem. Then, to the astonishment 
and admiration of all present, he spoke out, off hand, a fine 

















* Translated by Vrof. ¥. Chita, of Dinnean Academy, Tika, 
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rhyme. After this he was always ready to write poetry whenever 
a subject was suggested to him. His productions came ont 
spontaneously and showed penect originality. 

Previous to this an important political change had taken 
place in his own country, that is to say, the Ming dynasty had 
been overthrown by the Shing. He could scarcely bear to enjoy 
life under the latter government, thinking that it was an awful 
thing and a disgrace to serve two masters; and this caused him 
a heartfelt desire to leave that country and come over to our 
country, Asa boat was leaving for Japan, he seized the oppor- 
tunity and came to Nagasaki. This was on the 2nd day of the 
grd month in the 2nd year of Showd (A. D. 1645], 

In this city he met Fusho (1, a Buduhist priest of wide 
learning, who had been invited from China as a religious teacher. 
The teacher [Tai Man KO) was not a little impressed by the priest 
and listened with unusual interest to his teaching. At last he was 
converted from Confucianism to Boddhism., He changed his 
name to Eki [Bland sumamed himself Dudwritsw Zenda Jcdikin- 
jn URS F— BAL. 

He was a man of unfettered disposition ; he was an extensive 
reader, especially of religious books, and soon became known to 
the world. He entered a monastery and was there made a scribe. 
During the 1st year of Manji [1658], he came with the pricst to 
the capital. ‘The reputation of his learning and virtue became 
known among the hich officials and noblemen, so that some tried 
to secure him for a teacher, 

During the 2nd year of Manji [1659] he was obliged to return 
to Nagasaki on account of illness. Having recovered from this 
sickness, he began a pilgrimage all over the country, Wherever 
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he went, he gave medicine and drove away diseases. The people 


called him “ divine.” 

He excelled in penmanship, His style of writing exactly 
corresponded with the ancient standards in penmanship: and his 
ideographs made a wonderful impression upon those who looked 
at them, To geta piece of paper containing his writing, or even 
a single character, was considered the same as to obtain a precious 
jewel or treasure. 

A few years later, his teacher Fush6 died; and-he came over 
to the capital again. Soun afterward, he was made the priest of 
Kimpoji, which was called Heirin, a Buduhist temple ten rz out 
of the city, This temple had been established by Nobutsuna 
Minamoto, the Lord of vu. When he came to this temple, he 
opened up the country, drew water from the Tama River for the 
convenience of the people, and added elegant buildings, He 
went around the neighboring country, teaching the people and 
comforting them, 

He had not forgotten his own country, and would often write 
out, with indignation, treatises denouncing the great crime of the 
Shing dynasty, and sympathizing with his awn people, who were 
overwhelmed by the terrible calamity which had befallen them. 
May we not call him one faithful to his own country and a tre 
disciple of Buddha ? 

He died in the sath year of Kwambun [1672] at seis 
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Note A, 


Kimpozan Heirinji (einer 4), also called YVoshinin 
[98bP2], which is located about 8 cfd east of the Nobitome Road, 
belongs to the Zen Sect. This temple was opened in the Ist 
year of Kawi [1389] by the great priest, Sekihitsn #enkya. 
The temple was originally built in Iwatsuki Village, between 
Omiya and Kasukabe, but it was moved to this place in the 
3rd year of Kwambun [1663], There are four buildings con- 
nected with the temple. One of them is called TaikeidS (i RS], 
which contains an image of Kwannon,* 1 foot and 2 or 3 inches 
tall, dressed in white, which was worshipped by Tai Man K4, and 
a wooden statue of the latter, There is also a wooden tablet with 
the following inscription : Aiftn (#0) Doturiisn Kir Zenshi Kaoakut,y 
which seems to have been only an honorary appellation. 





a hee 


* This had been stolen just a little while before our visit, 
Ye] Se Pp AR 
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[ have recently been so fortunate as to rim across a small 
photograph of Mitsukuni (Gikd), the 3'd Tokugawa Prince of 
Mito, who was the patron of learning and gave several Chinese 
refugees a shelter in his clan, Vor information concerning this 
Japanese Maecenas, see papers on “'The Tokugawa Princes of 
Mito (Vol, AVILT, Part 1), “ ‘The Mito Civil War” (Vol, XTX, 
Part 2), * Chinese Refugees of the Seventeenth Century in Mito” 
(Vol. XXIV), and “Instructions of a Mito Prince to His Re- 
tamers (Vol. XXVIT). The above-mentioned photograph is 


here reproduced ;— 
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Arai Hakuseki is representative of the best of old Japan. 
He was scholar, poet, historian, economist, moralist and 
statesman. He wrote many books, and left many un- 
published MSS. at his death, among others one called 
“ Hyo-chu-ori-taku-shiba-no-ki. This was written strictly 
for his own family and was left unpublished until a few 
years since, when it was printed for the first time. 

It is an account of his life, and gives a fairly complete 
account of his family, youth, education, early struggles, 
together with his later successes and his labors in the court of 
the Shogun. It tells its own story with sufficient clearness, 
needing little supplement or introduction, and it has its 
value as giving us perhaps the most vivid picture of old 
Japan obtainable, a picture of the real Japan and not the 
fancied land of travellers: antl poets and foreigners. It 
would be difficult, possibly, to match it as a bit of history , 
not necessarily that all ifs statements are correct, but as 
fiving us an insight into the centre of Japanese life and 
power, 

_ Arai as he tells us, was from an unfortunate family and 
only after much labor and some adventures did he surmount 
his early difficulties. He finally became the official scholar 
to the Shogun himself and made his position one of un- 
rivalled influence, He was the court preacher, if we may 
$0 use the term, (though of course there was no hint of the 
priest in his position or character), or the philosopher at 
court, and he used his position so that without legal 
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authority he yet became the confidential adviser of the 
Shogun and through him ruled the empire. 

Three ideas appear to have governed him, (1) The re- 
formation of abuses, (2) The reformation of the rites and 
ceremonies of the Shogun's court and, (3) The exaltation of 
the Shogun’s power. A few remarks may help to an 
understanding of these three departments of his activity as 
the story is filled with these endeavors, 

The Shogun Ieyasu had eleven children. The first died 
young. The second was adopted by Hideyoshi, and is 
said to have been ruined and miserably destroyed after 
Hideyoshi'’s death, The third was the heir and successor, 
Hidetada. The eighth, tenth and eleventh sons of Ieyasu 
were made datmyd of Owari, Kii and Mito respectively 
with the provision that should the direct line fail a Shogun 
should be chosen from one of these houses. Hidetada was 
succeeded in 1623 by his son TIemitsu, and he by lis son 
letsuna in 1651. He left no son and was succeeded in 1680 
by his brother, Tsunayoshi. He died in 1709 without a 
- son to succeed him and was followed by his nephew, Lord 
Kofu, lenori, the son of the second son of lemitsu Tsuna- 
shige. This sixth Shogun died in 1712 leaving a sickly 
infant as heir, letsugu, who died in June 1715. With him 
the line of Hidetada became extinct and the next Shogun 
was from the house of Kii descended from the tenth son of 
leyasu. It was during the brief reigns of the sixth and the 
seventh Shogun that Arai Hakuseki was in public life. 

The fifth Shogun was at once a strict and superstitious 
Buddhist a and a great patron of the Chinese philosophy. 
He lectured on the Dar Gaku to datmyd and priests, and 
greatly stimulated learning throughout the Empire. But in 
his later years at any rate he was far from following the 
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precepts of the moralists, and it was his misconduct which 
made necessary the reforms instituted by his successor. 
Tsunayeshi seized maidens who struck his fancy and then 
put them in strict ward during life. He had moreover ten 
boys at the castle and twenty more in a separate yas, 
Among them were three daiveyé and three relatives of the 
Emperor. They were kept under the strictest rule, and 
permitted no communication with their families. (See Toku- 
gawa Ju-go Daishi vol. 6 pp. 245 f.) 

With personal profligacy naturally was combined admini- 
strative looseness, The finances became involved as 
expenditures greatly exceeded receipts, and as official waste 
and corruptiou were everywhere, The coinage was re- 
peatedly debased, daiya were moved from fief to fief for 
the sake of extortion, and the taxes were greatly increased, 

The climax was reached when a merciless law was en- 
acted in the name of religion, The Shogun was the 
persecutor of Christians but also in the name of Buddha he 
became the merciless protector of animals. For example, 
the official in charge of the Shégun's kitchen was banished 
to an island because a cat fell in the well, and this not 
because the well was defiled but because the cat died. A 
guard threw a stone at a pigeon on a roof, and in conse- 
quence he and the officers of his company were imprisoned 
at home. <A samurai disregarded the eighth day, and 
killed a tevfamte. He was put to death and a comrade was 
banished. A samurai Aatanefa about the same time had 
his allowance reduced one half because he killed a wholly 
unarmed merchant, (Ju-go Dai Shi vol. vi pp. 12 ff), thus 
showing the values respectively of a bird and a man. 

A tax was levied for the benefit of dogs of three 4v on 
each house, Genroku ninth year wasa “dog” year, and 
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the Shagun had been born in a “ dog” year, and so a priest 
of the Goji-in (Koishikawa) instigated a law which was well 
in accord with the feelings of the Shogun. Outside of 
Kandabashi a fine temple was built, promising long life if 
pity were had for dogs, and commanding that other animals 
be cared for. But the dog law was especially troublesome. 
If one were found wounded it was to be tenderly cared for 
until officials were called and came to attend to it. When 
dogs were born, the same officials were to be summoned 
that they might right write down the number of pups and 
the color of the hair of each. A vacant mageya was fitted 
with new mats, firfen and blankets, and doctors were pro- 
vided. These doctors were to receive the honors given the 
Shogun's own physician. They went abroad with six atten- 
dants tu feel a dog's pulse and administer physic. Much 
expense was incurred, as the streets had to be cleaned for 
the passage of these officials. If one wounded a dog he 
was arrested at once, tied, and putin prison. Hundreds 
were put in prison for killing dogs accidentally, and many 
were beheaded that their heads filled thirty farm, casks. 
Here is. a specimen of the notices posted in the streets :— 

“Oboe! Honjo Aivicho Sanchome, lichibei, apprentice 
of the carpenter Zenjiro, murderer of a dog, by cutting it! 

The young daughter, Shimo, of the plasterer Kabeye, of 
Honjo, Aioicho Nichome, has informed concerning the 
above and as the facts were as stated she is given fifty gold 
ryo as reward.” 

Ichibei was put to death, (1c. pp. 124 ff.) 

The Japanese historian sums up the situation thus. " That 
sucha deteriorated government did not find anyone to lead a 
rebellion when men’s minds were full of it, was owing to the 
transmitted virtue of the ancestors of the Tokugawa family.” 
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In part we should say because the fifth Shogun died and 
was succeeded by the sixth who under.the tuition of Arai 
Hakuseki began a reformation. without delay, This con- 
dition of the government must be remembered if we are to 
appreciate the labors Arai undertook. 

The Shogun had a council ‘of state composed easier 
but the fifth Shogun was really governed by a confidential 
servant named Kippu, This man was of the worst reputar 
tion and ‘stood between the Shogun and all others, . His 
official position was adjutant, He, was followed in the 
following reigns. by another adjutant named Zembo. He 
had been the playmate of ord Kofu and understood him 
perfectly, After Lord Kofu became Shogun, Zembo.was 
consulted as.to everything. He ‘stood between the Council 
and the Shégun. The Councillors: were weak men and 
deficient in intélligence and Zembo, so Arai Hakuscki says, 
had trouble ‘in making: clear the simplest matters to them. 
The Council met every day but only received the Shogun’s 
orders and knew nothing of the affairs of state. They 
feared the Shégun’s wisdom, and Zembo privately met with 
them, coached them, and prepared them for interviews. 
Zembo was so constant in attendance that he went home 
only three or five times a year, and after the infant became 
Shocun he did not go home at all. Arai further says of 
Zembo that he had “ had no time for study but was of very 
fine natural parts. He satished everyone and made no errors. 
He was much criticised without reason as carrying on the 
government himself, But that was even said of me, though 
[ had no power at all, and could only state my views." 

But though Arai had no power at all and could only state 
his views, still that was enough. «As we may judge from 
Arai’s own words above, Zembo wag his friend, and. none 
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could be Arai’s fnend who did not agree with him. He had 
the intensity of a Puritan, He was a Confucianist of the 
orthodox school of Chul, though he tells us that he was 
first interested in philosophy by the Okina Monda, a book 
written by a Japanese follower of the idealist Wang Show- 
jen, and strenuously sought to carry out the Confucian 
theory in private and public life. He not only studied the 
ancient classics reverently but he adopted them as his rule 
of life, and made them the final authority in matters of law 
and politics. To him, the reformation of the abuses found 
in the government was a sacred trust, and life itself he 
counted not dear compared with the accomplishment of this 
task. Nor did he spare the Shogun himself, but unhesita- 
tingly rebuked him when his conduct failed to conform to 
precept. We can understand Arai's conduct only as we think 
of him not as the politician, or merely as the states-man, 
but as the moralist whose theories of law and government 
were rendered sacred by the solemn sanctions of religion. 
The same interest led him to seek a reconstruction of the 
rites and ceremonies. It is almost unthinkable, to us, how 
great a place the strict performance of the various rites had 
in the mind of the followers of the Chinese sage. But to 
Arai the correct performance of these many and onerous 
functions, was directly connected with the welfare of the 
state itself, so that a question of precedence, the style of one's 
robes, the fashion of a box used, the precise determination 
of some ancient custom, was worthy the carnest considera- 
tion of a statesman and a scholar. Dead as are these 
questions to us, still in one instance at least Arai argues his 
case so as to make the human interest involved apparent. * 





"pp. 68 ff, below, 103 ff, 
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The questions of ceremony when foreign nations were 
concerned assumed a portentous aspect. The debates with 
the Korean embassy and the long struggle on point after 
point of etiquette were really the outward sign ot Arai's 
purpose that the Shogun should be treated as the full equal 
of the Korean king, and that h’s subordination to the 
Emperor should in no wise be recognised. Arai woild not 
admit by so much as the failure to erase a stroke ofa pen 
that his lord was less in position than the king of Korea. * 

This contention it is, perhaps, that has given rise to the 
notion that Arai sought to make the Shogun supreme and 
that he contemplated the dethroning of the Emperor. 
Whether there is independent evidence of this I do not 
know, but to an obtuse foreigner the autobiography appears 
to give its weight against such belief. It is true that Arai 
did not believe in the Shinto legends, which he rationalized 
to suit his own fancy, and it is not likely that he had any 
superstitious reverence for the nominal ruler in Kyoto. 
Moreover as a Confucianist he held doubtless that an un- 
worthy Son of Heaven might be dethroned, and that he 
only is true king who proves his right to rule. 

Arai has been severely criticised, not always it would 
seem with justice. Thus a writer in the Shikai (Meiyi 26th 
year 4th month,) says of him, “ He was by nature too 
severe. He was too set in his purpose and determined to 
carry out his plans even when shown to be wrong. He was 
narrow minded and very suspicious of others. He really 
reviled Hayashi who was his elder. He was a man who 


#1. is to he noted that the title Tai Kun, thought too pretentious. fog 
the Shogun by our foreign historians of Japan, was rejected by Arai as 
beneath the Shigun’s dicnity, 
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micht have fomented rebellion through ambition, had not 
his desires’ been met through his employment by the 
Shoeun. As a historian, judged by modern methods, he 
made statements without sufficient proof. His economics 
were too much influenced by his desire to uphold gold. 
His books on philosophy are like mere tables and he cannot 
be taken as a model of virtue.” 

Judged by this book, that is far too severe a judgment. 
We should not claim him perhaps as a model of virtue, but, 
by this account of his purposes and deeds we may we think, 
give him a high place among the worthies of old Japan. 
And if we are to judge him by Occidental standards even 
in his own century, it would be far easier to find statesmen 
and philosophers in European courts who were his inferiors, 
than to find those who surpassed him in righteousness and 
fidelity to principle. 

Nor does he appear narrow minded or bigoted. His in- 
terview with Pére Sidotti and his recommendations to the 
Shogun in behalf of the imprisoned missionary show at 
least an unusual ability to take broad and fair minded views 
of men and things. * 

His editor, the historian Naito Chiso, quotes with ap- 
proval Arai’s owi words on his retirement from office as 
giving evidence of the than’s true spirit, and to us too these 
final words seéim the expression of sincerity, and to bear 
the marks of truth. “As you know, by my own exertions 
{ rose from an obscure position to a place quite beyond my 
expectations. Such advance is not common. With all 
modesty I may say that, chosen by the Shogun to be his 
teacher, it has been my duty to. study all the affairs of the 
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empire. For more than ten years | have scarcely known 
what I have eaten, and I have been ill with anxiety night 
and day, nor have I been my own master. With the 
accession of the young Shogun I was troubled still more, 
and purposed renewed diligence until death. But it was 
not to be; and all has ended like a dream. So men think 
I was content, but ant disconsolate! Not so! It ts like taking 
off the burden from a feeble horse as he stands laden for a 
long journey. The favors of the present Shogun are double 
those of the former. Salary and rank are continued and I 
grow old in peace. But let none think me ungrateful to 
the former Shagun! But what is so painful as the attempt 
to do what is beyond one’s powers? For the last few years 
I have taken no miedicine, enjoy my food, and grow old in 
peace, content to leave the time of death to fate. That 
mind and body for one day may be at rest is the highest 
aim. No pleasure excels that.” 

Arai was succeeded in office by his friend Kyuso Muro. * 


N. B.—This translation has been prepared for the soctely under many 
difficulties, and at a distance from the helps essential to the satisfactory 
performance of such a task, ‘This disadvantage however has been more 
than overcame by the kindness of J. H. Gubtens Esq., who has laid me 
under great ebligations by consenting to read my Ms. critically in 
aclyance. 

G. W. A. 
Union Theological Seminary, 
700 Park Avenue, 
New York City, U.S. A. 
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When men of old had something to:say they gave the 
vist of it without unnecessary words. So spoke my 
parents. 7 

When father was seventy five years old he was at death's 
door with fever, but no one dared give him the medicine the 
doctor prescribed because father had often said :—“ Young 
folks may use all means for recovery when ill, but it is 
wrong for aged men not to know their end, and to die 
with labored breath because of drugs, “ However, as his 
suffering was frightful, someone put the ginseng in his 
singer soup and his breath came strong again and he 
recovered. * | 

Afterwards mother asked him, “ Why did you turn 
away your face and keep silent?” And he replied “ The 
pain was great, but I had never shown signs of suffering 
and now were folks to see my agony in my face they would 
think me changed ; and as fever causes men to say things 
they do not mean I kept silent.” 

From this one may know his usual manner. We scar- 
cely might ask about necessary things, and when he died 
| had many questions still unanswered. In ordinary 





® He was an officer of antigen, one later an emefsedr, aml was o 
strong and skillfdl man. (nce when he had a -carluncle he sail he felt 
no pain and so the doctor thought treatment mechess but his wife said 
* He never admits feeling pain, bat when oo one is looking he taurms to 
the wall and his face-comtmets The thetioctor end, “1 can treat him”. 
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matters that is well, but silence as to one’s family causes 
erief. Were I to die my son would have such grief, and 
so, having leisure, | write as things occur to me for him 
and not for the public, setting down everything in a bad 
style full of repetitons. 

1 write with reverence of the late Shogun.* His 
affairs would be forgotten sadly should I not write, for 
none else knows the facts, And so that my son and 
crandson may not fail in loyalty and filial piety I make 
this record of the late Shdgun's extraordinary kindness and » 
of our family's laborious rise in rank. 


I took up my pen this 17th November, 1716. 
Minamoto Kimiyoshi T Retired sixty years old. 








# WUNSHOIN the 6th Shogun, Ienobuké. 

+ Arai is the surname, Hakuseki the mom-degwerre, Minamoto the 
aristocratic family name, and Kimiyoshi the “true” mame. Arai’s title 
wns Chiba Ane, 
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BOOK 1 


CHAPTER I. 
FATHER AND GRANDFATHER. 


When four years old father lost his mother, and when 
nine his father died. He knew little of them. Grand- 
father's name was Kageyw, and grandmother was the 
daughter of someone natned Someya. I do not know 
their native place but both died in the village Shimotsuma, 
in the province of Hitachi. 

Our name Arai came from the Minamoto* family of the 


province Kodzuke, and Someya from the Fujiwara family . 


of Sagami. province, I do not know why they went to 
Hitachi. There are those who profess to know, but as 
father died without telling me I do not believe them, 
He told me that grandfather lost his estates and was 
concealed by his farmers for a while. 

His eyes were large, his beard heavy, and his appearance 
stern. His hair did not turn grey before he died. He 
always ate, so father’s old nurse told him, with chopsticks 
which he tock from a highly ornamented lacquer box, 
and after eating he put the chopsticks back and carefully 





— —- ST a Oo ——— 


* The Minamoto family was in 3 branchts—Seiwa Genji, Chini-no- 
Genji and Kai-no-lenj. 
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put the box away. In some battle he had taken a croodd 
head, and when he showed it to the general the latter 
said,—*' You must be tired,” and passed him his own tray 
and dinner, giving him. the chopsticks. But father heard 
the story when so young that he did not remember the 
name of the general, nor what battle it was, 

One other story father told of him—When an old 
comrade said to him, “You are contemptuous,” grind- 
father replied, “ Contempt cannot be endured. You spoke 
in jest but jests invite contempt.” 

After grandlather's death father's adopted brother gaye 
him to a wealthy man whose place was not like grand- 
father's but was full of servants, guns, bows and spears. 
This man loved father well, but, when 13 years old, father 
quarrelled with a comrade and was asked, “ what good is 
there in arguing with one who does not know his place 
as adependent?” Father did not understand and, as there 
was no one else, asked his old nurse. She told him not 
to mind, but as he persisted at last she cried and said :— 
“Your father once had an establishment like this but 
though he remembered regretfully the past he died in 
peace. This man, with his wealth, might adopt any one’s 
son, but he has taken you and loves you better than his 
own child, for you are the son of his lord. Obey him 
like a father.” 

When father heard this he hated his adopted brother, 
borrowed some pence from the priest his teacher, did up 
his clothes and wrapped them in paper, stuck his pence 
into his girdle, pet on his sword and went away. After 
going a few miles he met the postmen from Mito who 
asked him to join them and told him so young a lad was 
in danger from thieves if he went alone to Edo. For 
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a while he refused to answer their questions, but as they 
were very kind, and put him on the horse when he was 
tired, at last he told them about himself. So they cared 
for him in Edo and found him employment. Twenty years 
after father returned to Shimotsuma to observe the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his father’s death. Of father’s brothers 
three were dead, and the survivor told him that the second 
brother had deeply mourned him and made unaviling 
scarch for him in Edo. 

Soon this remaining brother died also, and father had 
no further friends in Shimotsuma, 

Father's youth was passed in the period soon after the 
wars, when men were chivalrous and righteous, very dif- 
ferent from now, He wandered about until he was thirty 
years old and then found employment with the Aadéx, 
Minamoto Tsuchiya,* 

Three foot soldiers who were accused of murder and 
confined in the arrow-room above the gate were put in 
his charge. He accepted this position on condition that 
the swords of the men were returned; and when this was 
done he said. “If you escape, cut off my head and take 
it with you, I cannot fight three men. My sword is 
useless.” So he wrapped it in a long strip of cloth and 
put it aside, He slept and ate with them for ten days, 
when they were acquitted. But they were dismissed the 
service as they had suffered in reputation. When leaving 
they said to father.” It was shameful that three ef us 
were put in charge of one man and we purposed to show 





* Kolu—was an honorary tthe and was equivalent to—Minister in 
charge of Embonkments. Ami always calls his lord by this tithe. He was 
a Aateete otaeve of aio00 Avie, awl his estates were in’ Koni in 
Kuri in Radsuaa, across the boy from Tokyo. 
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our strength. But when you put your sword aside we 
felt our shame would be increased should we kill au un 
armed man; nor could we commit suicide without an 
antagonist. Then we planned to take our revenge after 
our release, but our swords were restored to us and we 
can still enter the society of savmrai Your kindness 
has taken way our wrath and we shall not forget your 
sympathy. 

Soon after, father was promoted and given permanant 
position in the Kobu's household. Gradually he rose to 
be censor, * 

From this on | write of my own remembrance. 

Father's life followed a strict and uninterrupted routine. 
He awoke at the tiger hour (four a.m), bathed in cold 
water and dressed his own hair. In very cold weather 
mother wished him to use warm water but he would 
not as it would make the servants trouble, When he was 
past seventy fire was kept in the foot warmer at night, 
for mother suffered from the cold, and, as water could be 
heated there without trouble to anyone, he used hot water. 

Father and mother were Buddhists and after their bath 
put on their special garments and worshipped the Buddhas, 
Qa their parent's anniversaries they prepared the rice 
avithout help from the servants. When they awakened 
before dawn they sat up in bed and silently awaited the 
day. When it was light enough to see they arose. 

Father's road lay to the north but he always went 
out af the south gate and turned to the east. Returning 
he went to the west and entered by the north gate. Hlits 


® « Grondiather died in 1609, and grandmotherin 1604, Father was 
bom i t602, and went to Edo in 2603." 
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sandals had iron knobs and he walked with resounding 
steps giving notice of his approach. All knew his tread 
and hushed crying children at the sound. * 

The Kobu went year by year to his estates in Modagori, 
province of Kadzusa, spending the time from the eighth 
to the twelfth month there. On his return he would 
ask father for the news and be told, “There is none,” 
After some years he said, “ How is this! Among so 
many several surely something has happened these years 
past!" But father replied, * Great matters we communicate 
to you at once, trifles we arrange and there is nothing 
to tell.’ Thereafter, when the Kobu returned, he called 
father and told him the happenings in Kadzusa to which 
father listened and retired, 

In the autumn of 1645, the Kobu was put in charge at 
Suruga, and in his stead father went to Kadzusa. The fol- 
lowing spring, he was summoned in haste to Suruga to look 
after the young savmwrat who climbed the bamboo fence at 
night, and went out for their amusement, not heeding the 
rebuke of the officials. Father wished to prevent the scan- 
dal of punishments for such offences, so he set up four or 
five guard houses with two foot-soldiers in each and hinself 
went the rounds all night. This wholly puta step to the 
offence. 

In 1647, the Kobu was put in charge of the fire depart- 
ment in Nikko, and in 1649, of the Osaka castle, Father 
went with him to keep the young s@emeerag in order en romte. 
So he did not sleep at all at night, but dosed on horseback 
in the day time or when the company halted, He suffered 


ee ——E 


® Not te lie dewn after owaking, to walk with resounding steps and 
turn te the ¢ast on leaving his pate was to follow the classical examples, 
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so from night blindness that when he returned to Mishima 
he could not sce the lanterns. His real object was the 
protection of the Kobu against the vengeance of a young 
samurai, who had committed a flagrant crime and had fled, 
The Kobu was determined to take him, but could not, and 
put his aged mother in prison, thinking he would come for 
her relief. But he did not come and the woman died in 
prison. So the samurai disguised himself that he might 
kill the Kobu. Father knew all this, and feared the journey 
might afford advantage to the criminal. 

A boy named Ashizawa had been leftan orphan at an 
early age. He was given office and honourably employed 
by the Kobu. When Ashizawa was twenty years old the 
Kobu one day called father. The Kobu was seated with 
his sword by his side and his countenance changed. He 
said, “Come close to me." Father thought there was 
necd for his sword and started to get it, but the Kobu said, 
“Come as you are. I shall kill Ashizawa myself. Stay 
and see.” Father stood in silence and soon the Kobu said 
again, “ What is your opinion?” And Father replied :— 
“ Ashizawa acknowledges that your kindness to an orphan 
deserves an extraordinary return. He is naturally strong 
but is still very young, often does wrong and has given 
cause for your wrath. But, are not men of a different 
mould useless when mature? Thinking of all this my 
answer was slow and I ber pardon.’ At this the Kobu 
-was lost in thought and father too stood in silence. The 
moquitoes gathered on their faces until the Kobu spoke 
again, when six or seven fell gorged and father carefully 
picked them up and put them in a paper. Att last the 
Kobu said,” You may ¢o now and rest.” : 

Ashizawa had been given to drink and rioting, but, as 
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father and father’s friend Seki urged him now, he reformed. 
After a few years he was given his father’s office, and when 
the Kobu was dead, father said, “See that you do not 
forget the past!” for he had taken to drink again. 

In the Kobu's household was ainan named Kata, who 
was about sixty years old when I was twenty. He had two 
famous swords—‘“dish cutter” and ‘monkey leader.” Ihave 
seen the first, it was narrow and three feet long, but not 
the other. That he had from a monkey leader, When 
Katé was sixteen years old he killed one of his samnrat, 
cutting quite across his bedy and clean through a dish, 
But after father retired from- office he told me the facts 
as a secret. 

“One can't believe all that men say, that sword I gave 
you when young is the true dish-cutter. Kato's apartment 
adjoined mine and one day I heard him from the second 
story quarrelling in a loud voice with one of his young 
samurai who was cleaning fish below. Whata miserable 
row, I thought, and just then Kato rushed down stairs, 
and I picked up my sword and went to see. He had 
struck the sammwrat but had been too weak to injure him, 
and he had turned on Kato with his knife, So I cut down 
the man from the shoulder, my sword going quite across 
his bedy and through the dish. As he fell, I said to Kato, 
‘Now stick him!’ wiped the blood from my blade and 
went home. So when others came rushing in they called 
Katé’s sword “ the dish-cutter.” 

My sword had belonged to a man named Goto, and he 
had it from his elder brother who had cut a man’s head 
in two with it, Half the head he kept in proof of the 
sword’s qualities. From Goto it came to me. Have a 
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care for it! “1 have kept it for ceremonial occasions and 
for service and call it lion.” 

Thave also a sword which once belonged to the grand- 
son of Okabe, Lord Tambu, Once when going out into 
the forest with a young companion they met a wild boar. 
The companion ran and climbed a tree, but his lord waited 
with his back to a tree. When the boar charged him 
with its tusks he cut it across the mouth and the brute bit 
the sword and ran with it in its mouth and struck against a 
tree-destroying the ornaments of the sword and killing tt- 
self, This boy did many such deeds, and father begged 
the sword from him and gave it to me. But father added 
“Tnever talk of the quality of my sword, for when men 
talk of their swords they soon come to testing then in 
fierht,” 

A certain old man constantly swore by the gods and the - 
Buddhas, and father cautioned me, “ Men who lie, swear 
asa proof of truth. This old man is nota har, but is care- 
less in his talk, and has acquired this habit. Beware of it!” 

Father had a friend, five or six years his junior, named 
Seki, who became imbecile when more than seventy years 
old, and father thought, “ How pitiable one is when his 
powers fail with age; and there is no help for it unless 
preparation is made in youth. Old men do and say wrong 
things from forgetfulness. Old and young have a certain 
routine, if they attempt more they may do it or may not. 
So from my youth I have undertaken few duties, but those 
[have done with my strength and have not left them to 
others, I have a place for everything, so I can find it in 
the dark, just as we learn the parts of our bodies and use 
them involuntarily. And there is profit in asking old men 
of their youth ; for that they do not forget and answer well 
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if asked: but we should not speak of the new and wonderful 
things we hear. I forget names heard only once, and times 
and places escape me soon, Nothing is thought of it ifa 
youth forgets, but if it is an old man they say, He is im- 
becile, So I take special care not to forget. Seki was 
honest and skillful, but he was carcless in speech and act. 
So he has become imbecile,” 

As I remember father he was very grey, his face was 
square, and his forehead high. His eyes were large, and 
his beard heavy. He was short, large-boned, strongly built, 
He showed no sign of emotion in his face, he did not laugh 
loudly nor scold inan angry voice, His words were few 
and his movements dignified. I never saw him surprised, 
amazed or lacking in self control, For example, he thought 
small moxa useless and would have five or seven large ones 
applied at once, showing no sign of suffering. 

When off duty, he cleaned his room, hung up some 
ancient painting, arranged a few flowers of the season and 
sat silent all day or painted pictures. He did not care for 
colored pictures. 

When well he did not have servants wait on him at 
meals. He ate two bowls of rice and a variety of other 
things that he might not hurt himself eating too much of 
any one, He did not pick and choose but ate what was 
set before him whether he fancied it or not, weighing the 
several dishes in his hands to determine their quantity, He 
did not order his meals, though he insisted upon having the 
fresh food of the four seasons as soon as it was in the 
market, and ate it with the family. He was easily affected 
by wine, and merely took the cup in his hand at the cere- 
monies. Tea he much liked. 

At home, he wore carefully washed clothes, nothing soiled 
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even in bed, When he went out, his dress was new and 
fine, but not extravagant or beyond his rank for, like the 
famous men of old, he wished no criticisms after death. 
He associated things with their owners and thought char- 
acter revealed by possessions, and that it was a shame to 
forget one's things. 

His ordinary fan was of an ancient pattern with white 
ribs, and its paper splashed with silver and gold, but at 
times he used a fan ornamented with pictures, and was care- 
ful to get pictures by famous artists. Still more was he 
particular as to the ornaments of his swords and armour. 

When past seventy his left elbow troubled him and he 
wished to retire, but the Kobu would not consent. So 
father wore only one sword, a short one a foot long and 
an inch wide, with its scabbard wound with silk, and his 
servant followed bearing his long sword, That was extra- 
ordinary, but the Kebu permitted it.*. Father thought a 
sword for use, and not to be worn when it could not be 
handled, and so wore only his short one. That he kept 
until death, and then gave it to his adopted son in Oshu, 
Its ornaments were iron, its scabbard had black lacquer 
waves ornamented with ebony, When he took the tonsure 
he put it away in a leathern bag. 

Some years after his death the late head of the Kotoku 
temple told me that when father was past eighty a drunken 
fellow came to the temple flourishing ns sword, and no one 
faced him until the old man came out, caught him by the 
arm, tripped him, threw his sword into the drain, and went 
back into the temple. Then the young priests came out 


* Extraordinary, because the swords of Daimyo were thos carried by 
servants, 
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and guarded the fellow where he lay, until sobered, and 
finally sent him home. The priest thought father's deed 
should not be mentioned, lest people think it a mere display 
of vanity on the part of an old man. But persons of dis- 
crimination will see the reason for his act. 

When I was seventeen or cighteen, I dropped a green 
colored cord with a hook at its end used for securing 
criminals. “What is that he asked,” “When .I was a 
censor ] had such a cord for years, for fear my servants 
might not have one in time of need, When I gave up 
office I used it to tie the cat. That is the cord you have. 
A samurai should take care. Each one has things to do 
and other things not todo. That is not for you, and you 
are too old to be heedless. 


CHAPTER It. 
STORIES OF THE PAST: FATHER’S RE- 
TIREMENT AND DEATH. 


Father told me this story of Takadaki Kichibei, of 
Harima a sannvrat of Shizawa. He was very fond of fish- 
ing and one day left his swords with his servant and waded 
into the water with his net. He went into the boundaries 
of a neighboring daimya, and was taken by two guards and 
bound up with his net, With tears of blood he begged off, 
but keenly felt his disgrace as the story got around, He 
had much desired that which is not for sanerat, and so was 
led into these musfortunes. 

On the New Year's day following he went to the great 
gate of the neighboring dafmyd, and there, in the crowd, cut 
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down one of the best savvurai and fied leaving a card with 
this writing, —“ I cut him down to cover my shame.” They 
searched the neighborhood but could not find him. Next 
day he cut down another samurai, left his card and dis- 
appeared, and again, on the seventh day repeated his 
exploit. They could not find him. Once to do such a 
deed is easy, to do it three times showed his strength and 
audacity. 

I used to tell this story while I was employed by the 
Kobu: and once, when in Kadzusa my attention was at- 
tracted by aman standing among the farmers. He kept 
looking at me and averting his face as he caught my eye. 
He did not seem an ordinary man, and I went to his side 
and asked who he might be? At first he said—"“T am 
of this place,” and averted his face. But as ] insisted at 
last he said, “lam the Takadaki whom you once knew. 
This was the home of my ancestors, and hither I fled and 
was taken in for my family’s sake. When I heard that 
Arai was here I came to see if it was indeed you, and was 
overcome with shame as I recalled the past.” 

Father told me another story, of an Echizen man named 
Kurobei who had disappeared. Years after, father was 
crossing the Hakone pass, going to Harima in the west on 
business, Just beyond Hata he saw a coolie with a bundle 
of wood, and passing hima little heard a call. He looked 
back and saw that the coolie had laid down his wood, taken 
the cloth from his face, and was coming toward him. “So,” 
to tell the story in father's words, “I turned back and he 
said, ‘You donot remember me? Tam Kurobei. Why 
are you so foolish as to come here alone?" Then as I 
looked at him I seemed to remember him, but as ina dream, 


-so fallen was he. ‘ How did you come to this?" [asked 
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and told him of myself. So he said, ‘As you have leisure, 
and I wish to talk with you come to my house. It is near.’ 

As we went together he said,* I have an aged father, and 
as I could not support him otherwise took to his work. 
When I saw you I could not restrain my desire fora tall 
of the old times, though I was ashamed to call. But father 
is very old fashioned and will not see strangers, 30 I must 
explain to him. Wait here a little.’ 

So he left me and went into a wretched hut, but soon 
came again, and took me in, There was an old man af 
eighty making a fire. ‘I have nothing for guests" he said, 
‘fut must not be shamefaced before my son's friend. You 
shall have such as we have, and pray spend the night,” So 
he gave me rice mixed with wheat and some bulbs. Later 
on he said, ‘1 interrupt your talk,’ bade us good night and 
went into another room. 

We sat by the fire, feeding it with faggots, until after 
midnight and then he went into his father's room and 
brought out two bamboo sticks, From them he took his 
swords fine in make and beautiful in ornament. He wept 
and said, ‘As a samurai I could not support my father, 
and he had no one else. I sold all but my swords. These 
I shall keep while my strength lasts. As you sec, my 
father is not long for this world, If 1 can support him to 
the end I shall be happy. Afterwards you may meet me 
arain, 

The next morning he prepared food for his father and 
me, went with me a distance on my way, and took his 
leave I never heard of him again. 

Father was unmarried when he entered the Kobu’s ser- 
vice, He adopted a boy named Ichiya Masanobu, the son 
of a dear friend. Ichiya became a retainer of the Kobu's 
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second son and went with him to Oshu, When father 
retired, Ichiya supported him until I was able to do so. 
Later, Ichiya gave his possessions to his eldest son and 
became a priest. He died soon after I obtained my position, 
and his eldest son soon followed him. Then his second 
son died, and now his property is in the hands of his 
son's son. 

Father was well past forty when he married mother. 
Their first two children were girls, and both died before 
they were three. The third was also a girl and died when 
nineteen, and my younger sister died at eighteen. Father 
was fifty seven, and mother forty two, when I was born. 

I do not know certainly of my mother's parents. I knew 
her sisters, elder and younger. When I was old enough 
to understand, I earnestly asked after my grand parents but 
she replied, * Nothing should be concealed from a son, but 
I'll not tell you. Often have men of rank been born of 
humble mothers and it will not disgrace you to be ignorant 
of your mother's family. But this much I will say, all 
know of my father and my grandfather, The latter was 
distinguished in Nobunaga's history; and my mothers 
crandfather distinguished himself in the Korean expedition.’ 
My mother teld me this in detail, weeping bitterly. 

Mother was in the service of the Lady of Geishu,* and 
went with her to Oshu when she became a nun, There 
mother met and married father. 

She wrote a fine hand, composed good verses, and read 
many books. She taught all this to my sisters. She was 
a skillful player of “ eo” and chess, and taught me to play. 
She had the finger tips for the “4ofe." She thought 





* ‘The wife of the lord of Geisha. 
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women should weave cloth and make clothes; and she 
made father’s and mine. I have some of her making still. 
The proverb says; “like marry like,” and so it was with 
my parents, They were alike in words and actions. 

When father shaved his head, mother did the same. She 
was sixty three when she died. The Kobu had died when 
father was seventy five. He was very il at the time but 
recovered after he had been given up. He would not 
resume his office. The Kobu's heir pensioned father anc 
praised him highly for his faithful Service for 50 many 
years, Father and mother shaved their heads, and took a 
small dwelling in the temple Ho-on, Asakusa. 

The next winter, Yorinao’s distant cousin, a Minister 
of Kobu's and an intimate friend of father's consulted him 
about deposing Yorinao and making his young son heir. 
Father vainly tried to dissuade his friend, as the attempt 
was premature. The scheme failed and I too lost my posi- 
tion as I belonged to that party. (26th March 1677). My 
younger sister died the same year, and mother, sorrowed 
by these things, took il on the zoth June 1678 and died 
suddenly on the 22d. So father was left alone. 

In April 1679 Yorinao lost his rank and his son was 
given only a fraction of his possessions, The son sent for 
me, but I refused to go while father remained in disgrace. 
It was done as I wished and I went to the young man. He 
had as yet no “ true name," and at his request I gave him 
one, Tatenao, Thus a way was opened for me* and I 
took service with Furukawa no Shosho, Masatoshi, Asson 
Hetta Chikuzen no Kami, Tairo. 

Now I purposed to care for father, and the 15th July 

* While in disgrace he could yet no emplayment. Lis new allow: 
ance was 500 Awtw, 
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1679 he spent with me in talk and mutual solace. He 
went home the next day and the day following I heard 
that he was illand went to him at once. He was dying, 
He heard that I had come, opened his eyes, took my hand, 
and died as one goes to slecp. 

It was only an hundred days after I had become a siamri- 
raz, It was a great grief; but he was comforted as he 
knew that I had a position and that his name had been 
cleared. He was cighty two years old. 

I remember father well, as he was when over eighty. He 
had remained unchanged from my youth, and this both 
because of his natural superiority, and his careful habits in 
every thing. I well remember his oft repeated teachings 
and especially the following :—‘ Men should persevere, 
Attack the greatest difficulty first, and the others will not 
seem formidable.” I have greatly profited by that, and 
especially as to my temper, for Iam naturally impatient 
and restrai1 myself with difficulty. But with good fortune 
[have passed through many dangers, and my years and 
strength decay together. Probably Iam not so impulsive 
asin the past. I desire this teaching to be handed down 
to the future members of my family," 

Again father said,—“ T left home when thirteen and Lived 
among strangers. I have had many intimates and have 
kept their friendship by avoiding avarice and Just, Men 
differ by nature, rank and education but all alike destroy 
friendship by these two vices. .As my teacher said, Lust 
and avarice weave a hatred nothing can undo, Let’ ald 
and young beware of them,” 
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CHAPTER IIrt, 


CHILDHOOD AND EDUCATION, 


The Kebu’s mansion burned in the great fire, 4th March 
1657, and all fled to Vanagiwara. There I was born ina 
temporary dwelling on March 25. Sothe Kobu called me 
when very young, Spark (ic. the Son of the Firc). His 
mother took a fancy to me and I was much at her dwelling. 
The Kobu saw me there when I was three and afterwards 
sent for me daily and treated me with a kindness beyond 
that shown his own son. So folks thought me a natural son. 

When I was six Oshu Nambu Shinano no Kami, Toshi- 
nao, said to the Kobu, “Ihave no son. (Give this boy to 
me,” But the Kobu explained that I was the son of one 
of his retainers, whercon Toshinao said,—“ Lend him to 
me. I'll care for him, educate him and give him an allow- 
ance ofa thousand éefw."” But the Kobu, for his own and 
his mother's fondness, would not. Folks thought it a pity, 
as the Kobu could not do so well by me. 

On New Year's day, my seventh year, I broke out with 
malignant small-pox. The Kobu’'s mother daily sent mes- 
sencers, and priests to pray at my bed side, That father 
did not fancy, but permitted it, The Kobu sent two of his 
attendants and was much troubled when they told him that 
the doctor had given me up. He told him to redouble his 
efforts and sent me medicine with unicorn in it. So the 
spots came out and turned red, and folks said—" So then 
he is for the world, but he is not the doctor's son.” Dr. 
Ishikawa told me this when I was twenty four years old. 
When I had recovered the Kobu's mother gave me a feast, 
and my sawwrai sword and outfit, She died when I 
Was nine, 
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When three years old, | was sitting one day tracing the 
pictures and ideographs in the Urno-meneratari of people 
going to see the flowers, and mother said several of the 
ideographs were well made, and showed my work to father. 
Others thought it extraordinary, and it was shown to a 
number, I saw it in Kadzusa when I went there in my 
seventeenth year. JTalso wrote my name on a screen and 
two of the ideographs were well made. The screen burned 
in a conflagration. From that time I constantly amused 
myself reading and writing but had no teacher and so 
studied the pictured guide books. 

The Kobu had a retainer named Tonda, who had a com- 
mentary on the /azeitr which he used sometimes to ¢x- 
pound in father's house, folks assembling to hear it. In 
my fourth or fifth year, Isat up by father and listened to 
the end, however late it might be, and then asked questions, 
to the astonishment of those present. 

When six years old | was taught a Chinese poem with 
its explanation and music, so that I could comment on it, 
by a scholar- named Uematsu, who also taught me two 
others. Ele advised sending me to some good master, but 
the old conservatives said :—“ No one can become a scholar 
without talent, diligence and wealth. The boy has talent, 
but whether diligent or no we do not know, He surely 
has not wealth.” And father said, ‘ The Kobu is too fond 
of him to send him away to school.” But still the Kobu 
took pride in my writing and wanted me to learn, and when, 
in my eighth year, he went to Kadzusa, he set me this task | 
to write three thousand ideographs every day and one 
thousand every evening. When the winter days were too 
short for my task, 1 moved my table out on the verandah 
so as to finish by day light, and when] grew sleepy at 
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night I put two pois of water by my side. Then as I 
began to nod I threw back my gown and my friend emptied 
one of the pots over me, and as I gradually grew dry and 
warm and sleepy again, he threw the other over me and so 
I got through the task. This was in the winter and autumn 
of my ninth year, and from that time I conducted father's 
correspondence, 

In the autumn of my eleventh year I learned the /ed:- 
xorai by heart in ten days, wrote it out and presented it to 
the Kobu who was greatly pleased. From my thirteenth 
year I conducted his correspondence. 

When I was cleven father had a friend named Seki, 
whose son was a clever fencer, and taught the art. T asked 
for lessons, but was refused as too young, when I replied, 
“Tf I cannot use my sword why should I wear it?” Then 
he consented, and taught me one style so well that ina 
contest with wooden swords with a youth of sixteen three 
times I was beaten and thrice victorious, the lookers laugh- 
ing in their interest. So I took up martial exercises and 
read all the old war stories to the neglect of my writing. 

In my seventeenth year I saw a copy of the Oszma- 
Monds* in the house of a fellow page and borrowed it. 
Out of it I first learned of the “ Way of the Sages.” 1 
liked it at once and wished to study it, but had no teacher. 
However, a physician of some attainments heard of my 
desire. He came daily to the Kobu's mansion, and taught 
me the “Introduction to the Little Learning,” and then 
the history by Chokii Day and night I studied the 
“Little Learning " and the “ Four Classics.” So far the 
physician helped me but as I went on to the “Five Books” 
Thad no teacher and worked at them with a lexicon and 
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made many mistakes as I now know. So I studied by 
myself, and understood only in part and took up composi- 
tion and rhetoric and poetry, making my first poem of filty 
six characters in the twelfth month of that year. Then I 
wrote an essay, my first attempt at prose, in explanation of 
my verse, as I had heard a man ridicule and criticise it, I 
kept these boyish studies from the knowledge of father and 
his friends, but as I needed books I made a confidante of 
mother, 

When twenty one I left the Kobu’s mansion and con- 
tinued my studies with congenial friends but, for reasons 
of my own, without a teacher. The scholar Ahiru of 
Tsushima was one of my fricnds and when, in the autumn 
of my 26th year, | was in service again, and a Korean 
ambassador arrived, I sent an hundred verses of my own to 
him by Abhiru with a request for an introduction for the 
book. He liked the verses, and asked to meet me, and so 
I had an evening with him and his twu attendants, writing 
poetry, and, at the close, the ambassador wrote the intre- 
duction to my verses, as | had asked. 

The same year Kinoshita first took office from the Sho- 
gun. (1682). Later I went to Yamagata and kept a 
journal which Ahiru showed to Kinoshita who was. his 
master, Ahiru also showed Kinoshita my book of poems 
and he liked the books and asked to see me, and so I met 
him. When Ahiru died he asked me to request Kinoshita 
to prepare his epitaph, and J acted as amanuensis. 

So I became a disciple of Kinoshita and very intimate . 
with him, though the usual ceremonies of initiation were 
omitted. Four years he had many distinguished disciples, 
but [was put at their head and he sent me to teach the 
heir apparent of the Shogrin. 
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As I review my life it would appear that I should have 
made much greater progress had I had good teachers, when 
I began to write at three years, study poetry at six, and the 
“Way” at seventeen. When employed by the Shogun 
I bought many books and was given many, but was so 
pressed by my duties that [ found little time for reading. 
Before that [| was so poor that my books were borrowed 
or copied and therefore few. In this matter of study no 
one has been more unfortunate. That I have so far suc- 
ceeded is because I have followed father's advice and done 
the most difficult task first. What others learn at once, | 
master only with ten repetitions and what others with ten, 
I with an hundred repetitions. 


CHAPTER Iv. 
YOUTH, 


The year before the Kobu died, (I was then eighteen), I 
went with him on his usual visit to Kadzusa, 

In the middle of the eleventh month IT was accused of 
leaving my post, when on guard, to see the hunt, and was 
imprisoned in my own house, Toward the end of that 
month the younger savwrai quarrelled and, together with 
their relatives formed two parties. All joined one side or 
the other and in the beginning of the twelfth month they 
met and decided to fight. -All father’s friends were with 
Seki, and were expecting te go to the fight at the hour of 
the sheep, 

I was told about the affair, and sent a trusty servant to 
bring me word when all should be ready, telling him not 
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to come even when the party should go forth, but to watt 
until the fight began. The other servants I told to report 
me ill, and in bed with a cold since morning, should any 
one call for me. Then T put on my chain armour under my 
clothes and went to bed and waited for my messenger. But 
he,to my surprise, did not come until evening, until the 
middle of the dog hour, and then he said; “ They expected 
to start at the bird hour, but men went back and forth and 
made peace at last. Uesugi asked me my business and I 
told him, what you had said.” 

The next evening one of Seki’s sons called and satd,— 
“So you were coming to help us?’ “Yes,” IT replied. 
“Tut you are imprisoned; and how did you expect to get 
out?" he asked. “By the small gate on the west.” “That” 
he said, “is guarded by day and shut at night, How did 
you expect to get through?” “ The other gates are strong- 
ly guarded: that only by an old man and woman who keep 
the key ina litthe house by the side. Should they let me 
out T could go and die and no one be the wiser, nor their 
fault be known. | expected assent, but should they refuse 
I purposed to cut off their heads, take the key and go.” 

Whereon he ;—" My father and yours were old friends 
and it was a matter of course that you should help us. But 
you Were under arrest and could not come out! To have 
killed those two old folks, and have forced the gate would 
have been a dreadful crime!" And then I laughed,—* Was 
it not a crime then to collect a band and fight? ‘You 
purposed killing the leading samurai, I, two old people. 
Weare like in this—we both purposed killing the people 
of our lord, but considering the difference in the rank of 
our intended victims my crime was small. But when I 
knew of your plan, if 1 had not joined you the Kebu would 
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have thought me no samzra?, though of course he would 
have said nothing. Had I been a real criminal I should 
have been bound hand and foot, but not being bound I was 
at liberty to go out ata time like this. Had I remained 
a spectator, the law would have been silent as I was under 
arrest, and I might have taken contemptible advantage of 
my position and so have saved my life. Or had I been of 
the good natured age I might have worked for peace, burt 
lam not yet twenty, and peace-making is not my virtue. 
Not to help my friends would be my shame. You need 
not thank me for it. In joining an unlawful deed one more 
unlawful deed goes for nothing.” He had nothing to say 
but went away and told his father, who exclaimed,—" Ah! 
He is his father’s son!" and wept joyful tears. 

When I was in disgrace I had thought with sorrow,— 
Father will not forgive me even if the Kobu does, but 
when the Kobu restored me to my old place father was 
creatly pleased. Seki wrote him in full of this atlair and 
he did not ask even why I had been punished. For when 
father joyfully showed mother Seki's letter with its account 
of my purpose, and conversation with Seki's son she said, 
“Because of this forgive him for the past.” As I now 
sec, this event was the beginning of the sad fall of the 
Kobu's house. 

When the Kobu died his eldest son succeeded him as 
Yoshu, Iyo no Kami. This man who destroyed his house 
was very displeasing to his father, and the two had met 
only on New Year's day fora long time. The household 
did not know of Yoshit's bad conduct, but thought it a plan 
on the Kebu's part to make his son by a concubine his 
heir. Voshi divorced his wife and she bore him a son 
afterwards, whom the Kobu sent to Kadzusa and left there 
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until he was twelve or thirteen. Then the Kobu sent for 
him that he might show him to the household, but Yoshi 
thought the boy was to be made heir and kept hint away 
on various pretexts, and finally let him come only when the 
Kobu was fatally ill. So the Kobu died with the thought, 
“My house will perish with ny son.” 

So the Kobu's intimate retainers did net look upon 
Yoshi as heir, especially father who did not perform his 
duties fora day. Yoshi was greatly angered for he knew 
it was from distrust, and so he accepted father's resignation 
ceiving him only just enough for subsistence; and did not 
kill nor expel him. Yosht feared to do that. Nor didT 
get father's allowance but was left unemployed, for T was 
not liked as | had been brought up from childhood at the 
Kobu's knee. 

A year later father was slandered and so Yoshu took 
away his allowance, expelled us, and shut the door te 
employment on me. My parents were cared for by their 
adopted son in Gshii and I did not know, in the least what 
I should do. I becatne a ranin, with only two followers, 
and lived with the merchants. My friends wished to em- 
ploy me as a teacher for their sons, but I did not faney it. 
Instead, T attended the lectures of famous teachers mornings 
and evenings, and paid my respects to my parents at noon. 

About that time I saw my elder sister, who had died 
when nineteen, ina dream. I was creatly troubled and at 
day break went to my parents. They told me my younger 
sister was confined. So T went to her place. Her child 
was born easily but sister died soon after, So | was with 
my parents more than ever. The next summer I again 
saw sister ina dream and hurried to my parents, Nothing 
was the matter: but ina brief hour mother was taken itl 
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and after awhile died. So father and I were left in our 
sorrow, lonely beyond expression. 

There was an old renin who had often been at the 
Kabu’s that came to father and ‘said;—*" Yoshu will never 
employ your son again, for he particularly hates all who 
were trusted by the Kobu; I have known your boy from his 
youth and share your grief that he cannot be a samurai, 
Now [| have a rich merchant friend who has a daughter but 
no son, and wants to marry his daughter to a samwrar and 
will leave all his fortune to his son-in-law. He has en- 
trusted the affair to me, and if your son will have her he 
can provide amply for you, “Itis to talk this over that 
I have called.” Father replied, ‘Many thanks, but my 
son is not a child and I decide nothing for him. Consult 
with him.” Se father told me when next I saw him and 
I promised to sce the man and went to his place. “ Very 
many thanks for your kindness,” I said to him, “ but [ 
have other plans and cannot consent.” Then I went home 
and told father,—“ I know it is a grief to you that we are 
in such a condition and so poor, but I was born your son 
and shall never become the son of another. And in spite 
of poverty and of the fact that I cannot be employed any- 
where, I shall not forsake that samerat path which my 
father and grandfather trod and become a merchant.” 
Father was highly pleased, ‘“ There are many men of 
many minds,” he said “and though your father I cannot 
decide such things for you. You answered well. It ts 
filial piety to throw one’s self away to help one's aged 
parent but such conduct as your is great filial prety. * 4 











L Messaiis gives the differing degrees of filial piety. The ie On 
Hakone Pass p. 13 ante illustrated filial piety but Arai nourished his father's 
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purposed to endure this poverty when I resigned my office 
and you need feel no concern at all.” 

Another man planned a physician's career for me and 
said,—* Most physicians now-a-days are ignorant and with 
your learning and ability you can soon surpass them all. 
The profession is not ignoble. Will you not learn it and 
so support your father? But | replied, “‘ Medicine ts for 
the aid of others, and | might well adept this profession 
since | have no other prospects. But I have neither the 
learning nor the ability, and were I to hurt men I should 
not have the physician's benevolence, I cannot do this 
well, and the Ancients said, * Do not kill innocent men.” 

At this time T hada student friend who was the son of 
the richest man in Japan, and he said to me,—“ Father 
thinks you will be a famous scholar and told me to propose 
a marriage with the daughter of my deceased elder brother. 
Father will give you a mansion costing three thousand rye 
and all you need for your studies.” I replied, “I shall 
never forget your kindness but must tell you this old story, 
—One summer a man was resting in the Divine Monntain 
with his feet in the water when a tiny snake came and 
licked his toe. Soon it went away, but only to return at 
once grown bigger. It licked his toe again, and a third 
time came, still bigger, and took his toe into its mouth, 
So when it went away the man put his short sword on his 
toe and when the snake came back again, vet larger than 


before, it took toc and sword into its mouth and the man — 


jerking the sword cut the snake's mouth. It fled and he 





showed loyalty—by remaining unemployed until restored by his own Jord, 
For to be employed by another would inilicaic that he had been unworthy 
of punishment and this would reflect upon hie master. “Though the 
Lord ceases to be Lord, the retainer is still retainer,” Sho Kyi, 
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went into the house and shut the door, and lo, a great 
hubbub without. After an hour he went out and there 
dead before the house was a monstrous snake, ten feet long, 
with a friehtful wound a foot in length across its head. 

The story, as likely as not, is not true but it serves to 
illustrate your proposal. The small snake got a small 
wound, but the cut grew with its growth and became a 
foot in length. Should I, ignorant and unknown, accept 
your proposal the wound would be small, but should I really 
become famous it too would be great. To make a wounded 
scholar with three thousand ry is not amusing, and besides, 
I do not want the small wound even now. Tell your 
father what I say.’ The girl afterwards married a well 
inown scholar, Father fully approved my act, thinking i 
a matter of course and my illustration pat. 

In the summer of my twenty third year Yoshu's house 
was destroyed and, as I have written, I was again given 
employment. When twenty-six I was recommended to 
Ki no Masatoshi Asson, Hotta Chikuzen no Kami. In the 
autumn of my twenty-eighth year he was killed, having 
been charged with plotting against the emperor, though 
there was no proof of his guilt. His son was very unfor- 
tunate and cut down the allowance of his sarmmrar and 
many lefi his service. [was not in confidential relations 
with him or with his father, but would not leave at such a 
time, for if one has enough for himself and family such 
desertions are not loyal, even though the service be unsatis- 
factory. It is natural that a sanmerat should be poor, yet 
he must maintain his station, but finally my funds all 
gave out. 

So in the spring of my thirty-filth year [ wrote out my 
thoughts and presented the paper to my lord, asking dis- 
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missal. I told my friends I had long desired this, but 
remained because of my lord’s misfortunes. They urged 
me to remain saying, “ Your livelihood is provided for and 
if you go away you lose even that. Consider your wife and 
children if you do*not care for yourself.” But T told them 
“either | should have left the service long before or have 
accomplished something in it, had he been fortunate. But 
in his misfortune it was the duty of a samwrai to endure 
for years. Now this going forth without knowing the 
future and with wife and children, will show my true quality 
and purpose, Heavens knows all, and there is no auch 
fear as you suggest.” But my lord made no reply, nor 
told me his thought and so summer yxissed into autumn 
while he refused his consent. In the early autumn my 
child was born and when Lagain asked for my dismissal 
it was given me. : 


CHAPTER Vv. 
LECTURER TO LORD KOFU. 


I had, say, thirty cents in money and a few quarts of 
rice, so there was no danger of hunger for a few days. 
With wife and children I went to the temple Kotoku in 
Asakusa, (we had long been parishioners there), and took a 
house in the neighborhood. A man servant and a maid 
went with us. I tried to dissuade them and told them I 
had nothing for them, but they would go and said they 
could provide for their own wants. 

The younger brother of a man I had formerly taught 
heard of our circumstances and most unexpectedly offered 
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to provide for us until I should find employment, Toward 
the end of autumn I moved to the east of the castle and 
there the number of my pupils constantly increased and 
there were many men of position among them. 

The next spring a man named Tani said to me,—" You 
are from a house that is in ill repute with the Shogun and 
you follow a master who is unemployed. So your advance- 
ment is slow and difficult, though your learning ts great. 
Consider your interests and change your school.” At 
first I only laughed at the suggestion, but when it was 
repeated the third time I replied:—" You mean it for my 
good but you misiake. You remember how the disciples 
of Confucius still thought his teaching that which they 
should learn, even when he was unemployed by the govern- 
ment, and suffered with him and followed him out of office 
as when he was in power. In gratitude for their favours 
we are taught to follow father, lord and teacher until death, 
My father is dead: I have no lord, and can only follow 
my teacher until death.” So Tani was silenced, * 

Kinoshita recommended me to his old lord, the prince 
of Kaga, but a man named Okajima Chushiro, from that 
province, begged me to give place to lim as he wished to 
return to Kaga to care for his aged mother; but, he added, 
the recommendation must come from Kinoshita. So I 
told Kinoshita that I was ready to serve any daimyo but 
should refuse this appointment as I did not wish to stand 
in the way of Okajima. Kinoshita wept at my words and 


* Hayashi was Afinister of Eduealion and in favour with the fifih 
Shogun. fle was the head of the ofeial scholars, And so Tan aolvised 
Aral to leave ‘Kinoshita ond enroll his name, oo moter of form, smvong 
Hovashi's fallowers. 
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said— Such conduct in these times is extraordinary. It 
is worthy of the ancients!” And he recommended Okajima 
forthwith and told everyone what I had done. 

On the tenth day of the tenth month of my thirty-seventh 
year, Kériki Io no Kami asked Kinoshita who was first 
among his followers, adding “ Toda Nagato no Kami sent 
me toask.” (Now Toda was chief minister of Lord Kofu, 
the Shogun’s heir.) Kinoshita replied, Arai of course, as 
you know.” And on the fifteenth he said to me, * Koriki 
has not been here for a long time. Go and see him.” So 
I went to him and was asked many questions. On the 
fifth day of the twelfth month Koriki again visited Kino- 
shita, told him Toda's views, and arranged for my recom- 
mendation. However, Kinoshita thought the salary too 
small and said be must first consult with me, He 
came to me that night, the next day saw Koriki again, 
was with me the following evening when I gave him my 
answer, and on the morning of the seventh our letter was 
sent in. 

The first offer was an allowance for thirty men, but 
Kinoshita refused at once saying,” Though learning can- 
not be measured by the pay yet the world judges by that. 
Some of my pupils who are inferior to Arai get more than 
you offer him. Besides, he has not always been a teacher 
but has twice held office as a sara and so has his rank.” 
So Koriki came again and said, “ You are right and we'll 
give him an allowance for forty men. Let him take that 
and we will see as to the future." Kinoshita would not 
agree even then, but I thought, Lord Kofu is heir and so 
cannot be compared with other princes. If I now refuse 
I must hereafter refuse all offers unless the salary is larger. 
We do not know our fate, and I will accept. Kinoshita 
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thought I should wait a while before answering but I wish- 
ed to reply at once and so our letter was sent. 

Ll afterwards heard that Hayashi, Minister of Education, 
had refused the place for his disciples and that Toda heard 
of me and wished to recommend me but could not, as I 
was not enrolled among Hayashi’s followers. And this 
was the reason Tani had come to me. A follower of 
Hayashi got the place, but was soon given other employ- 
ment, and then my engagement followed, 

On the fifteenth I was. summoned to the residence of 
Lord Kéfu and going on the morning of the sixteenth was 
made his retainer by Toda and the other ministers. On 
the eighteenth I met my lord, and began my lectures, on 
the twenty-second, with an exposition of the © Great 
Learning.” 

At the beginning of the new year my lord said to me— 
“ 7 have thrice read the ' Four Classics,” the “ Little Learn- 
ing’ and the Atw-shi-refw (A Cento from the Ancients) ; 
but still do not fully understand the Way of the Sages. 
What should I study now?” I replied in substance that 
the four great scholars teach the Ancient Sages’ Way for 
the government of self and others, and must be our teachers 
in act and heart. Great government and great laws are 
set forth in the “Five Books” and these must be studied 
with the others. You have still time and with diligence 
your great ability will soon be apparent. Let us begin 
with the Book of Odes and the Book of Rites.” So I 
expounded the former and Yoshida (a scholar of Hayashi's 
school) the latter, in daily lectures. 

Toward the end of that month my daughter died of the 
small pox and my son had the disease, so I began my lec- 
tures on the thirteenth of the second month and, that year, 
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lectured one hundred and sixty two days, finishing on the 
twentieth of the eleventh month. T illustrated my lectures 
with sketches. 

The next year I lectured upon the Book of History safe 
as we, still had time left each day, at mry lord's request, we 
read the History of China by Chihi. That year I lectured 
seventy one days and ended on the eleventh day of the 
twelfth month. | 

The following year I began the Spring and Autumn,* 
using the great commentaries, and Yoshida lectured on the 
Book of Changes. For six years I lectured on the Spring 
and Autumn, one hundred and fifty seven days in all, and 
kept on with Chuhi's history until my lord's death. + 

After my lecture we usually went to another room and 
took our ease. My lord would ask me questions about 
China and Japan and especially as to the history of the 
House of Tokugawa. 5So, at his request, I wrote a history 
of all the daimyo of more than ten thousand foéy. I 
would first make an outline and, as he approved, would fill 
it out, making careful inquiry of the different daimyo. I 
began to write on the eleventh of the seventh month and 
finished in the tenth month, The history was chiefly oc- 
cupied with the events of the eighty years from 1600 to 
1660. It relates how the estates of 337 daimyo were won, 
inherited, augmented or decreased. It is in twenty parts, 
one part introduction, two for conclusion and index and 
ten for the Tokugawa family. I wrote the preface myself 
and presented it to the Shogun, the eighteenth March, 
1702. He named it Hankanpu. 








* A history by Confucius. 
Tt The work is in gso00 vol. The Five Rooks are the five clissical 
Scrptores of the Chinese. 
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At first | expounded the Book of Odes, then the Four 
Classics with the Book of Filial Piety, and parts of the 
Book of Rites. After my lord became Shogun I went as 
his messenger to Kyoto, and when the Korean embassy 
came I met it. Excepting these times, nineteen years 
were given to learning and I lectured 1299 times before 
my lord. Others also lectured occasionally or regularly, 
especially on the Classics and thus history and the Classics 
were studied thoroughly. I have heard of no other ruler 
so fond of learning in China or Japan. 

In the end of the autumn of 1695 my lord told me to 
make a list of the books he should read, and, with Kino- 
shita's help, I made one, naming one hundred and some 
tens of works. In the twelfth month he set two men to 
cataloguing his other books, and their list embraced two 
hundred works in Chinese and Japanese. He told several 
of us to put our own mark on any work we desired, 
but each so deferred to the others that very few were 
taken. I took only eleven books of those left by the 
others, for some of the works | had and others I thought 
more useful to the other retainers, But my lord detained 
me and said, “Here are some books I am particularly 
fond of, Isend them to your son ;" and he gave me the 
Six Classics. The next New Year's day I made a special 
feast for Kinoshita, showed him the books and got him to 
write an introduction for them. 

The fifth October, 1698, my house was burnt and my lord 
sent me fifty gold #0 to help build my temporary dwelling. 
Others of his retainers lost their dwellings but I was the 
only one thus favored. But as I could rebuild with my 
own funds, and as the gift would be lost should the new 
house burn, I determined to buy something with the money 
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that could not burn, So I bought a suit of armour anda 
helmet, and thus showed my readiness to die in his service, 
I give them, with the sword | afterwards received, to my 
eldest son that my descendants may know my purpose, 
Five years later, December 1703, my house again burned, 
but the armour and helmet were saved and I have them yet. 

Kinoshita died the twenty-fourth December 1698 (aged 
78) and at his request I had charge, with another scholar, 
of his obsequies. 

Yearly, when the lectures began, we had an opening cere- 
mony, and the courses of study for the year were deter- 
mined. At the end of the ceremony I was. always given 
two suits of clothes. 

Lectures began on the fifteenth day of the first month 
and were continued, even on ordinary festivals days, until 
the end of the twelfth month, being interrupted _ by 
very great events. 

When I became feeble my lord bade me come in the 
evening during the hot weather, and in the middle of the 
day in winter. He had a fire box set between us and an- 
other behind me when the weather was very cold. When 
it rained or snowed he always senta servant to bid me 
stay at home. 

He wore his robes of ceremony at the lectures save in 
summer when he wore his unextended robes and a Aatanma,* 
He did not sit on the dais but on the mats, nine feet from 
me, Evenin the hottest weather he did not use his fan, 
nor brush away the mosquitoes, and when he had a cold 
he carefully averted his head when he blew his nose. 
Though the lecture lasted two hours, all present sat- im- 
movable throughout. 


* The skirt worn by samira. 
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Spring and autumn he took me with him to his villa, and 
eave Me a special apartment with wine and tea. Often he 
asked us to write verse. 

My lord gave me costumes at the four seasons and at 
the end of the year gifts of gold and silver; and he began 
this before he became Shogun. When he moved to the 
Castle he sent very fine silks for my wife and children in 
the spring, and in the summer fine thin silks for them, with 
cakes. He often sent these last, and this became the 
custom and was continued by his successor, although it 
was done for no one else. 


THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE. 


On the thirtieth of December, 1703, when | was living in 
Yushima, Hongo, at one o'clock in the morning | was 
astonished by a violent movement of the earth. Opening 
my eyes I seized my sword and rushed out as the slides 
about my foom and those about the house fell. Going 
to the rooms of my wife and children, I found them gone. 
There was high ground at the back of my house which 
I feared, and so we gathered at the front and put wooden 
slides (doors) under us Jest the carth should open. 

There I left my family while I put on my robes of 
ceremony and went to my lord's, taking three servants 
with me and leaving the others with my wife. We went 
on the run. I feared I should be very thirsty and had 
taken out some medicine and put it on one side while I 
dressed, but disgracefully forgot it as | ran out in my haste. 
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As I hurtied by the east gate of Kanda Myojin there 
was another vielent shock, All the merchants left their 
houses and gathered in the plaza, and I told them to put 
out the lights in their shops for fear of fre. At Megane 
bridge, I met my wile's younger brother gomg to our 
place, and told him to go on and take charge there. 

Crossing the bridge I turned south, then west, then 
south again, and by the light of the moon saw a man on 
horseback in the middle of the street. It was Fujieda, 
lord of Wakasa, and he had been stopped by some water 
whose depth he did not knew, Followed by my setvants 
I jumped across and wet my feet but put on other sandals 
and went on. At Kanda bridge there was another terrible 
shock. The crash of howses was like the breaking of 
chopsticks, and the cries of men mungled with the noise. 
The stones of the castle wall fell on the dogpath with 
clouds of dust. We thought the bridge would fall, and 
were separated from the bank by a gap of three or four 
feet which we jumped, and tan into the gateway. The 
boards which covered the plaster on ‘the houses shook 
like cloth and fell with a crash, 

As I came to the Tatsu-no-kuchi, I saw fire arising in 
my Jord’s enclosure, and as it was low down feared the 
mansion had fallen. So I was greatly troubled and my 
heart rushed ahead at such a pace that my feet seemed 
to stand still. 

Going a quarter of a mile or so I heard a horse, and 
looking back saw Fujicda.—* I am greatly troubled by the 
fire,” I said, “you are the lord of Wakasa I take it,” 
“Yes,” he answered, “ pardon my preceding you.” At 
the Hibiva gate the guard house had fallen and I heard 
crics of the dying. A. little further on was Fujieda, dis- 
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mounted, stopped by a hill of tiles fallen from the guard 
house of the Sakurada gate which is horse could not 
pass. ‘Please come with me,” I said, and we climbed 
over and went in. As we went in through the small gate 
we saw that the guard house had fallen and was in flames, 
and that the mansion still stood: and we were comforted, 

The great west gate stood open though the guard house 
had fallen and Fujieda passed in, but I said, “I'll go 
through the small west gate as usual.” But the buildings 
had so fallen that I could not get in, and I again met 
Fujieda and took him to the kitchen entrance where we 
got through at last. The ceiling was hanging from one 
comer but I passed through and went to my usual place 
near my lord's. There I met the present lord of Echizen, 
Zembo Asson and asked him of my lord's safety, and told 
him I had ventured to come without waiting to be sum- 
moned, and we went to my lord's apartment. The roof of 
the verandah on the east, was covered by a house which 
had fallen on it, and the attendants were all in the garden 
at the south, and they told us that my lord was im the 
garden still beyond, Toda, Koide, Inove and others were 
in the south garden and we consulted with Igarashi who 
was in charge of thé apartments and took out some ten 
mats and spreading them in the garden all sat down. 

The shaking continued and the hills by the garden 
pond fell, making the broad pond narrow. Sakae Sacmon- 
no-jO Masatada was commanded to put out the conflag- 
qation; and indeed were it to continue we should all have 
to move again. 

My lord was dressed in 4atama with an outer robe, and 
as he went to the south of his-apartment he saw and 
called me. I went to him, and was asked about past 


4 ¢* 
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earthquakes and then he went to his apartment. When 
day dawned he said, “I shall go to the office.” I said 
in the ear of the lord of Nagato, “ With these severe 
shocks continuing is that wise?” “ No,” be replied, “but 
I could not venture to stop him,” and, meanwhile, he was 
gone. As I could not accompany him I went to see 

Many bodies had been pulled from the ruins, and as 
the wells were dry there was no water, except in the 
pond and it was forbidden to use that. 

The lord of Oki took me to breakfast to Zenba's house. 
During the mght I had eaten nothing but a trifle Dr. 
Sakamoto had given me from his sleeve, which I had 
soaked in water, and I was very hungry and ate much 
and drank some wite. Going away, as I passed the house 
of the lord of Ichi, | was invited in and given tea. 

When | heard that my lord was returning I went to 
meet him, and went back across the gardens with him and 
his two ministers to the place where he had asked me 
about the earthquakes. He said that the crowds reminded 
him of the throngs he had seen in his youth when he 
went to Ueno to see the flowers, 

The fire was put out at last; and at one o'clock my 
lord came out again and called for me and asked about 
my family. I told him I had heard nothing since the 
previous night when I had left them. Then he said — 
“When I went to my villa at VYanaka, I was told that 
your house stands at the feot of a hill." “So it does,” I 
replied. “This shaking may continue for days,” he said, 
and if there is another shock as severe as last night you 
need not come again. Now go home.” 

As I went out I found some of my people. Those 
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who had come with me had been relieved by others, and 
had been back to my house and had come again; and 
their report that all was well removed my anxicty. I got 
home at three o'clock in the afternoon. 

The next day when I went to my lord's, I found that 
the mansion was so aslant that a temporary building had 
been set up on the eastern polo ground and that my 
lord was there. 

The earthquakes continued and I feared fire. The 
plaster had fallen_off my storehouse and 1 had it moistened 
and put on again. As I expected, on the night of the 
sixth there was a fire, I put all my valuables in the 
storehouse; but as I feared the plaster would fall off 
again with the repeated shocks we dug a big hole, and 
put my books and manuscripts in it, covered it with six 
mats and put earth on top and fled, The neighboring 
houses burned and when we returned we found one had 
fallen across our hole and was still on fire. We put it out 
and pulled away the timbers They had displaced the 
earth and one of the mats was on fire. We pulled it away 
and put it out. The store house was unharmed ; and we 
laughed at our misplaced labour. 


cHAPTER Wit. 
PROMOTION. 


On the thirty-first of December, 1704, my lord was made 
the heir apparent. I hurried with my congratulations as 
soon as 1 heard the news. All passers were stopped at 
Tatsu-no-cuchi because of the preparations for his removal 
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to the western castle. Giving my name and business I 
Was permitted to pass. 

At my lord's mansion I met a crowd of officials who 
had come to accompany him; and I sought out Zembo 
Asson who was eating. 1 sent in my congratulations 
through him and said, as he finished his meal. ‘ Tell 
my lord that 1 have nothing to add to my instructions 
given in the years past. Remember them and it will be 
well with the empire. I came to say this,” Afterwards 
1 was told that my lord replied.—* Surely I shall not 
forget them. Have you forgotten, Zembo?” 

Then I remained at home for twenty days or so when 
a man said to me, “All Lord Kofu's retainers have been 
promoted and made retainers of the Heir Apparent ex- 
cepting you and me. Others sent in their petitions and 
[I shall send in mine. Join me.” But I replied, “ That 
him we served so long has reached this exalted position 
is enough. I ask no other reward. In spite of my worth- 
lessness I have long been his teacher and now shall do 
nothing on my own account unless summoned. I prefer 
to rise or fall in accordance with the precedents and for 
the sake of the empire. Though others petition yet with 
these views [ cannot. Thanks for your information but 
I cannot act with you.” 

After one day, on the evening of the twentieth, I was 
told that preparations were being made for the promotion 
of several of us to the immediate presence of the Heir, 

The twenty-first, et the monkey hour (four pm.) 
fembo came for me and I went at once. Others also 
had been detailed for our reception, there were seven of 
us, and conducted us to the appointed place and there 
three nobles met us. #Zembo and Koide gave us our in- 
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struction from the Heir and then all departed, 1 only 
being asked to remain. I was told who were my supe- 
riors, what would be my duties and my place of atten- 
dance. Koide said to me, “ Our lord's affairs are now the 
affairs of the empire and we alas! are wanting in ability 
and knowledge. Do not fail to remonstrate and advise 
freely for we depend upon your great learning.” This 
was when we two were alone, Alas! Shortly after he 
died, through evil fortune, Zembo came to me after the 
others were gone, and told me the events of the past 
weeks and when my lectures should begin and their hours. 
IT went home an hour later. (After this I entered my 
lord's enclosure by the middle gate, passed her grace's 
apartments and entered my lord's private rooms.) 

On the twenty-third came a letter bidding me to the 
New Year's festival, 

The next day 1 went to the castle and on the eleventh 
began my lectures, and continued daily as before. 

On the twenty-third of September, 1705, I was advanced 
one grade in rank. 

The next year, twenty-fifth of June, 1706, I was given 
land, timber and two hundred 3 for a new house, and 
removed to it on the second of September. On the seventh 
of the same month I was permitted to go to the castle 
by the private gate of the mapletree hill and the back 
entrance. 

When my lord's child was born, I was informed with 
the family and went with them to pay my respects. 

When my lord heard of my removal he gave me per- 
mission to use another entrance to the castle. I lived 
near the Pheasant bridge and the gate was a small one 
near by. On the last day of the month I was invited 
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to the “Ve” performance in the castle in honor of the 
infant, and I went in company with its uncle, the younger 
brother of its mother. (This child lived only a little 
while.) 

On the seventeenth of December, 1706, 1 was summoned 
to the castle. The night before there had been an earth- 
quake, that morning there were sounds like thunder, 
ashes covered the ground like snow and a thick cloud 
in the south-west flashed like lightning. As I entered 
the castle the ashes covéred the ground, and trees and 
grass were white. My lord had gone to the palace of 
the Shogun and returned at the sheep hour (two p.m). 
The heavens were black as I went to him and I lectured 
by candle light. The ashes ceased falling in the dog 
hour, (eight p. m.) but the earth continued its shaking 
and roar. On the nineteenth again the heavens were 
darkened, there were thunderings and at evening ashes 
fell in abundance. We learned that day that Mt. Fuji 
was in eruption. Black ashes. fell constantly until the 
eleventh of January (1708). On the twentieth it snowed 
and every one had a cold. On New Year's day it rained 
heavily. (23 Jan. 1708). 

On the first of March an edict commanded the removal 
of the ashes from the base of Mt. Fuji, in the four prov- 
inces of Musashi, Sagami, Suruga and Mikawa; and as 
the expense was great,a tax of six 79 per hundred focw 
of land was laid wpon each daimyo. 

On the fifteenth a new currency called “ s/n" was made, 
In April was a wonderful fall of white hair, some of it 
coming on my own ground. Folks further reported 
many wonderful things, but 1 put down only what I saw. 

Toward the end of July the people who lived near my 
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house were compelled to move, to make room for the 
erection of a new palace at the north of the castle. 

Near the end of September a law was issued forbidding 
the cutting of horses’ hair, and all, both those led and 
those tidden, soon looked like beasts from the wilderness. 

In early November the “ fay" were issued. 

In the same month three laws for the protection of 
birds and beasts were issued, and so even men whose 
duty it was to ride walked instead and led their horses. 

Shopkeepers disliked the “jv” and would not take 
them, so the government commanded every one to send 
in his promise to accept them at once, and while this 
work was still incomplete the year ended.* 

The Shogun was ill, and my lord held the New Year's 
reception in his stead. (roth Feb. 1709) I was ill and 
remained at home. In the afternoon of the tenth I saw 
a great hurrying to and fro and in the evening was 
astonished to learn that the Shégun was dead. (20th 
February 1700). 








* The “Aje" were inconvenient in shape and worth only three 
lenths of their nominal value. The peele naturally did net want to use 
them and very severe penaltics were threatened. For the laws aboot 
feasts see supra pg intra, ‘The new mansion was the fil extravagance 
of the fifth Shogun, 





BOOE._ IL 
ADVISER TO THE SHOGUN. 


THE SHOGUN'S TREASURY. 


On the tenth day of the new year I heard of the Shogun's 
death and we were all summoned, for the next day, to 
the western castle. I took a confidential communication 
for the Shogun and purposed sending it to my lord by 
Zembo but he was so occupied that I could not see him 
and I sent it in by his younger brother, Akihira. I had 
written of the three most important things that needed 
immediate reform. That evening rain fell, the first since 
the second December, 

I went daily but did not meet Zembo until the fifteenth 
when Iasked as to my papers, On the 17th the " toju” 
were recalled, and again it rained all night. At this time 
the removal of the dwellings from the north of the castle 
was likewise stopped. 

On the nineteenth the Shogun asked me about the 
Genwa-ree® of Ieyasu and | went home and wrote an ex- 
position of it and before I had started the next day was 
summoned in haste, And that afternoon as I intended 
to go home the Shogun sent for me again. That day 
the decree for the protection of birds and beasts was 
repealed. 








* ‘The Geenwwe?! is ao collection of laws or maxims for the guidance 
of the ‘Tokogawa House, supposed ta haye been formed by Ieyasu. 
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The funeral rites were on the twenty-second. They had 
been postponed because of the rain which fell from the 
17th to the 20th. * 

Many servants of the late Shogun desired to become 
priests at his death and Kippo his prime minister was 
told to select eleven. He himself wished to be of the 
number as he had been especially favored by his master and 
had been clevated from a low position to his present 
rank. The Shogun recognised the force of his plea but 
would not grant the request as it did not accord with 
usage and might be made a precedent, But Kippo was 
told that he might resign, give his honors to his son 
and then become a priest if he so wished; and this he 
did, 7 

On the 18th Hayashi, Minister of Education, was told 
to write the epitaph for the late ~hogun, as this had been 
the duty of Hayashi’s house for generations past. So 
he wrote it and on the 1oth presented it with his proofs 
that it accorded with the precedents. But I showed the 
Shogun that it was badly written, mistaken and not ac- 











# The Classics teach that the actions of statesmen influewe Heaven. 
The evil laws of the late Shogun brooght Fuji's eruption, earthquakes, 
etce,, anid drought; but their repeal browght the longed for rain. The 
funeral was postponed to permit the repeal, for the Classics say, “ Change 
net your father's way for three years,’ but by a legal fiction while the 
late Shogun was unburied he was not dead and the repeal was possible, 
as his act, 

+ During ancient times certain servants were buried with their 
lords, but later images were substituted for the men, During the ages of 
feuilal strife the custom revived, as an expression of enthusinstic loyalty 
and love. Leading sgenered desired the honowr. "The custom was finally 
oholished in AD. 066g. Plot the ministers and confidential offietals gave wap 
olfice—and, as above, often entered monasterics on the death of then lon 
—constriing literally the nutsim—a soy cannot serve two primaters. 
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cording to precedent, So I was bidden to write one and 
mine and Hayashi’s were sent to the priest in Nikko 
who judged that mine was right. So It was sent to 
Hayashi and he was told to write with it as model, and 
so he did, 

On the 27th I sent in another communication to the 
Shégun :-—" Ieyasu was endowed with courage and wisdom 
and won the Empire. Moreover, his long line of illus- 
trious ancestors so transmitted their virtues to him that 
he was enabled to bequeath the Empire to Is heirs. He 
had many children and while some died young four be- 
came lords of great provinces. The second Shogun had 
three sons but after the trouble of the lon! of Suruga 
only the adopted son of the lord of Aidzu was left, be- 
sides the heir, Two sons of the third Shogun became 
daimyo. The fourth Shogun had no son but, at his 
death; adopted his brother as his heir. He had a son 
who died immediately his father became Shogun, and as 
there was no other son Lord Kofu was made heir. Thus 
twice has the line failed and twice have heirs been 
adopted since the third Shégun, surely a grievous thing 
within an hundred years of Ieyasu. It has not been 
without its cause, 

“Now that your Highness has become Shogun I deeply 
feel the need of a reform in the government, and for a 
renewed connection with the virtue of Ieyasu for Heaven 
has taken notice of the evil. However, after my teaching 
for so masy years I need not dwell on this. 

‘But one thing should be done at once, Let the children 
of the Emperor no longer be forced to become monks 
and nurs but give his sons establishments and let 
his daughters be married. Nobunaga began the work 
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of restoring the state of the Imperial Family, Hide- 
yoshi continued it and leyasu completed it but still the 
Prince Imperial only is provided with an establishment. 
The others are left as before, to save expense as other- 
wise the family might become too numerous; and to 
avoid entangling alliances and a possible revolt against 
the Tokugawa rule. Neither reason is good, The Toku- 
gawa Shogun prepare estates for their children, Even 
common men do the same and it is the especial wish of 
men of rank. Why should the Emperor only be for- 
bidden to provide for his own? 

“The expense will not be too great for the Empire to 
sustain, as the number of the Emperor's family: is: or- 
dained by Heaven and: cinnot be exeeeded. So in the 
Tokugawa line there have been two failures in an hund- 
red years.” 

“Nor is there danger from alliances. When as in the 
Genji and Hojo times there is misgovernment, though. the 
Emperor's sons be priests they may leave their retire- 
ment and head armies like Takakura-no-Miya and Dat- 
1t6-no-Miya, Ifthe government ts good there is no cause 
for fear, and if evil there is no escape; so let us stop this 
practice and set up establishments for the sons, and marry 
the daughters to the members of the Tokugawa family.” 

The Shogun. listened attentively and said so great a 
proposal needed careful thought. Both suggestions were 
adopted. 

This one thing I did for the country which gave me 
birth and whose Imperial favor I had received. * 
~ # The Shiqun in this seted against the advice of the officials. He 
establishet the family of Kan-in-vomiya and from this branch of the 


Imperial House comes the present Eoyperor, HIM. Mutsuhite, The only 
time the advice ad to the daughters was followed was in 186t. 
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But alas! as I had feared in secret my lord died and 
the line was broken again, though the present Shogun, 
through Ieyasu's wise plan, continues the family to the 
blessing of the Enipire. 

My argument was very long and gave the Chinese and 
Japanese precedents, It is not easy reading for the un- 
learned, and I have put down here only its brief outline. 

I also urged that the Shogun’s investiture be brought 

in haste from Kyoto. 
On the 14th of March (1709) I was called to the castle 
and told the following by Zembo Asson at the request of 
the Shécun :—Since the funeral as the ministers have been 
on duty in turn in the castle this has been the topic of 
their discussion viz—Qur Lord must take his proper 
place at once and occupy the palace of the Shogun with- 
out delay. Now the custom is that the palace of the late 
Shogun be destroyed and a new one built for his succes- 
sor. But the treasury is bare and we cannot build. 

Under the late Shogun, Okubo, Lord of Kaga, was 
minister of finance and he left everything to Shigehide, 
Lord of Omi, Kippo Lord ef Mino, and Shigetomi Lord 
of Tsushima, Kaga did not know the condition of the 
treasury and the other officials were still more ignorant. 
Everything was in Shigehide’s hands and this is his 
statement of the present situation,— 

The income is 4,000,000 fetw of rice and 760,000 or 
=70,000 gold mv. 40,000 md were from the Nagasaki 
customs and 6,000 na from the Edo sake tax .300,000 
¢pa go for salaries and the remainder is for all else. But 
last year the expenditure was 1,400,000 ry) besides 
700,000 or 800,000 ryo needed for the new palace in 
Kyoto. So the deficit is very large. Even were the late 
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Shogun still alive we should have nothing, but now we 
need in addition money for the elaborate ceremonies on 
the forty-ninth day after the late Shogun’s death, for the 
erection of the mortuary chapel, for the Shogun’s new 
palace and for the Imperial palace in Kyoto. We have 
only 370,000 rd in all; of this 240,000 rpd is the balance 
of the 400,000 rpd collected for the removal of the ashes 
from the base of Mt. Fuji. This balance we had pur- 
posed to use in the erection of the palace to the north 
of the castle, But should it be used for present needs it 
will not mect the tenth part of them. 

Kaga-no-Kami was astonished at this statement and 
found, on consultation with Shigehide that the expendi- 
tures of the late Shoeun were twice his revenues and that 
the treasury was thus exhausted. So in 1695 the gold 
and silver coinages were debased and that year and the 
following a profit was made of 5,000,000 ny? and so the 
deficit was met. But all was used in the expenditures 
entailed by the earthquake of 1703 and the deficit re- 
appeared. So in August 1706 they again debased the 
silver and yet the deficit was not met. So last year 
Tsushima-no-Kami advised the debasing of the copper 
coins “having no other means to meet the deficit.” 

As Kaga-no-Kami knew nothing of all this the other 
officials simply adopted the plans of Shigehide, Omi-no- 
Kami, The Shogun had known that the treasury was 
bare but had not imagined such an extremity. He can 
not find it in his heart to debase the coinage further and 
desires some other means of relief. But Omi-no- Kami 
replies to him; “ Though blamed for debasing the coimage 
what other resource remained ? How else could the govern- 
ment have been carried on the past thirteen years and the 
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suffering caused by the earthquake and other calamities 
have been relieved? Hereafter, in good years we can 
easily restore the value of the coins.” And all the officials 
agreed with him, that calamities cannot be guarded agamst 
and that Omi-no-Kami’s suggestion is the only one pos- 
sible. But the Shogun exclaimed,—* Though that sounds 
rensonable still had not the coinage been debased perhaps 
the calamities had not come.* And if others come there 
will be no remedy remaining and the Tokugawa house will 
end with me! Why then should I torture the people ? 
tind some other remedy!" When the Shogun said this 
those present wept bitterly and could say nothing, until 
after a little Akimoto Tajima-no-Kami said, “ We thank 
you for your words” and all withdrew. The Shogun 
tells you to consider this subject well as the discussion 
affects the whole Empire. 

As I listened to this account I thought of the funds in 
Qsika and further that last year's revenue must be still 
on hand as only the finds of the last year but one could 
be used for current needs. But on inquiry I was told that 
all was gone. In leyasu’s time thirty great gold pieces F 
had been made and stored as a resource for need in time 
of war; but I was told that only one or two rentained. 
But still I sent this answer to the Shogun—* The Book 
of Changes says, “ When things are at the worst a way 
appears.” And now, though the funds are gone yet the 
Empire is the Shogun's. Why should he be troubled. I 
will arrange his affairs.” 








® Again the theories that naturés evils are punishments for misgov- 
ernment. 

} These were stored not tn Teyasn’s time bot in the perixd Manji* 
Fach contained 44 dean Foo ev. 
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Before this occurred I had another matter I wished to 
lay before the Shogun, and so that night I wrote and on 
the morrow sent him two papers through Zembo. Their 
import is summed up in the words of Confucius in the 
analects when he undertook the government ;—" Be careful 
and so use truth: Be economical and so cherish men: 
employ men with regard for the times;'’ and in the Great 
Learning, “If producers are many and consumers few: 
If users use slowly and workers work fast, there will ever 
be enough.” This | have taught so thoroughly in the 
past that I need not enlarge upon it now, but if we act 
upon it the treasury will be full in a few years, To stop 
the debasing of the currency is to confer a blessing on 
the people. The ceremonies of the forty-ninth day, the 
erection of the mortuary chapel and the investiture must 
go on whether there is money or not; but were the 
treasury full, it would not accord with filial piety to destroy 
the old palace and build a new one at once. Business 
can be carried on in the castle and let the Shogun abide 
in his present mansion, By and by when there is money a 
new one can be built. 

I do not agree with Omi-no-Kami that we have only 
370,000 vy@, for the money spent last year was collected 
the year before and we have 760,000 ryd of last year's 
taxes still. (Omi-no-Kami had reasons of his own for 
concealing this.) So in all we have more than 1,100,000 
nya. Need I add, that things required at once may be 
paid for later‘on? Pay what we must, postpone what we 
may, say a half, and we can.do all. Then let a propor- 
tion of the late Shogun's debts be paid each year till all 
is paid. As of old Feng I of the Later Han dynasty 
said, “ Let the nation not forget the attacks of the northern 
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tribes,” so | bere that our condition be not forgotten but 
that care be exercised; and a great blessing will be bes- 
towed upon the Empire. 

The Shogun was greatly pleased with my counsel and 
when | went to the castle on the sixth, further debasement 
of the coinage and the destruction of the late Shégun's 
palace had both been forbidden. This was the first of my 
being consulted on affairs of state, * 


CHAPTER Ii. 
SUNDRY AFFAIRS OF STATE. 


On the twelfth of March I sent in a memorial to the 
Shogun concerning the pardoning of criminals, The fol- 
lowing is its import:—Of old the pardoning power was 
used for the rectitcation of errors or for the release of 
those whose relatives needed their aid: but now it is used 
indiscriminately, for those whose guilt is great as well as 
for those whose offence was small, for the convicted as for 
those still unconvicted. Relatives petition and the gov- 
érmors decide and then summon all who are pardoned to 
the temples and there set them free, But unless there is 
a petition even those who deserve pardon are kept until 
death. Besides the pardoning is in Edo only and thus 
prisoners under the dagayd and Aafameto get nothing of 


*“ Afier my petition Gmino-Kami persuaded the Shogun te build the 
new palace, since the fonds were so unexpectedly lane! [Tt cost more 
than 7oo,ooo pl and the mortuary chapel cost 200,000 mya. Offieints 
greal and small thonght only of their own profit and merchants and 
artizans were of the same mind, ‘The evils of the late reign were nut 
thoroighly reformed ainl new they begin again.” 
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the benefit. It is not a great forgiveness, but a petty fol- 
lowing of ancient precedents. It is no longer as of old 
a blessing to the people through pity. 

The officials of the late Shogun were intolerably severe ; 
for a bird or beast's sake a man was put to death, all 
the family suffered with the criminal and no one could 
be in peace. Even when not imprisoned parents and 
children were made beggars. Truly the people suffered! 
How many thousands and tens of thousands thus suffered I 
do not know, Relief can now be found only by a great 
pardoning throughout the Empire. * 

Precedents show however that such release of prisoners, 
in China and Japan, has been at times of revolution or of 
public rejoicing, not as now at the death of a ruler, Do 
we not teach cnminals to desire the Shogun's death ? 
The proverb says, “One blessing cannot conquer ten 
thousand curses.” 

But all should not be changed at once. On the 49th 
pardon according to the usual custom and later, when you 
are invested, make a general pardoning for the whole Em- 
pire. AAs I Wu said, “In general pardoning is some 
. reason and great evil;” and Chu-ko Liang said, “ Let the 
government exhibit great virture and not bestow small 
favors; and Sun Yueh said, “ Pardoning is for extra- 
ordinary times: it is not the rule.” When the Empire ts 
in confusion because the government does wrong and not 

* Criminals would be convicted only after confession, Torture was used 
to elicit confessions, but many were kept in prison a life-time unconvicted, 
their eases not being decided. The pardoning power was intended to 
right soch wrongs. ‘The taking to temples and freeing there contains a 


hint of the Buddhist merit-making by buying caged binds and setting them 
free in temple grounds, 
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because the people commit crimes, then we must pardon. 

My paper was discussed and further particulars were 
asked. On the 17th my daughter's illness, it was small 
pox, kept me at home. On the 20th the mother of the 
late Shogun died and a messenger brought the news. On 
30th the decision as to the pardons was reached. 

The Shogun examined the records of imprisonments 
during the late reign, being buried from night until morning 
with the reading, and released 956 persons. On the death 
of the mother of his predecessor he pardoned 92 others, 
and the daimyd and Aafanrota released, throughout the 
Empire, 3737. When he was invested, 8th June 1709, 
he pardoned 2901, and the demerd and fatamefo 1862 more. 
No such pardoning had been known since the establish- 
ment of the Tokugawa regime, * 

The atmyd did not agree at first as they thought there 
Was no precedent, so 1 was commanded to write out the 
reasons for my proposal. And from this time the Shogun 
examined the records of the courts himself and then passed 
them on to me, when I wrote my opinion and sent it to 
him and, finally, he made the decision. This showed a 
care for the people that was unparalleled. 

At my request the Shogun forbade gambling, the ex- 
tortions of the firemen, street walking and private pros- 
titution. The sons of the members of the Loyal League 
were pardoned at this time: actors were forbidden to wear 





* «This year measles and amall pox were epicemic and so many died 
that the fish flew over only a house or so ino distance of three equares. 
My second danghter and one of my sons were so ill that the doctor could 
do no mare, but they got well, ‘by the help of Meaven* the doctor paid. 
Perhaps he was right. The Book of Changes saya —* Thunder, min, then 
clear weather." So came a blessing to the people.” 
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swords and to associate with other folks: the wearing of 
silk crape, the visiting of temples in a serics by women, 
and the cutting of the hair of beggars, were also prohibited.* 

On the 1st of April the decision as to the intimate officials 
ef the late Shogun was announced: all Aafamotfo of more 
than 10,000 def were promoted one grade and the ranks 
were established. The women of the late Shogun were 
sent to their homes. Tt 

Qn the ith of May the new regime was formally 
instituted, and on the 13th 730 sons of /afamota were 
summoned to the Shogun's presence and presented their 
congratulations through Zembo Asson. 

On the 28th of April I had asked that my son might 
be presented and the Shogun not only consented but pro- 
posed to give him an office usually bestowed only on the 
sons of very high officials. But I did not wish precedents 
violated in my favor and so declined this very. great and 
especial honor, and my son was given the same office with 
the sons of other officials of my rank, 

On the 6th of June I was invited to attend the investiture 
with the officials nearest my lord and was loaned then 
proper robes. At the ceremony, the 8th of June, I stood 
nearest the Shogun. I was also present at the ceremonies 
of the toth and the tith, when the ambassador of the 
Emperor from Kydto was received and dismissed. And 
at the further ceremonials observed throughout my lord's 





— == 


* The Loyal League avenged the death of their lord by killing his foe, 
andl were commanded to commit hara-kiri and their sons were punished, 
The stary is well told by Mitford in “Tales of O14 Japan.” The visiting 
of the temples by women led to immorality. 

) “He wos fond of women and called in any one who took: his 
faney, afterwards keeping her in charge of Kippo and. ‘Tenmada." 
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life I was given a most distinguished position near his 
person. This honor was bestowed because of my minute 
knowledge of the ceremonies. 

On the 29th of July IT sent in another memorial calling 
attention to the condition of the Shagun's arms and stand- 
ards, which had been so neglected during the many years 
of peace that they were useless. The Shégun privately 
told his officials to make the needed repairs and have all 
in readiness for the festivals of the next two years; and 
he did not inspect his armoury that year lest shame should 
be cast on the memory of his predecessor. 

On the oth of August the Shdcun’s son was born and 
called, temporarily, Serada instead of Tokugawa, accord- 
ing to custom.* And in connection with this birth I 
told the Shogun there were ten things I questioned in 
the ordinary account of his family line. The documents 
sustained me and the Shogun was much impressed with 
my accurate information, | had stumbled upon certain old 
books and letters that gave much. information while 
looking up my own family line. 

On the 25th of July I was consulted about the promotion 
of Her Grace to the third rank, and the following day 
the honor was bestowed on her. + 

On the 5th August I was summoned to the castle but 
was too ill to go until the 13th. That day I was preatly 
honoured and was made a Aafamofe with 500 foku of 














* # The year was an unlucky one, and children born in such a year 
were temporarily disowned, taking some other family name, that fate mitt 
be cheated.” 

} The Shogun varied in rank, and each rank from 9 to 1 had two 
grades. Only three in all history had the higher grade of 1, Voritomo 
was only Shi-shi-i, 


= — - wee *, 
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land in the villares Nara and Koshibata in Hiki town 
ship, and Nohira in Saitama township, province of Musa- 
shi. Later in connection with the Korean affair 1 was 
given 500 Aodn Of land more and my title was Chikugo 
no Kami. Finally 1 was made a semvrai of high rank. 

I have written elsewhere of my interviews with the 
Roman. * 

My lord gave me permission to enter the castle at any 
time, day or night, by any of the eight gates, and this 
in spite of the protest of his council that such permission 
was unprecedented, the Shogun replying,--" He is not 
like the other officials.” 

I was present at all the ceremonies, the Shogun made 
me his representative at the coronation of the Emperor 
and entrusted the reception of the Korean embassy to 
me. He took me with him on his excursions and at the 
feasts given to the father of Her Grace. I was given the 
honor of drafting memorials and writing explanations on 
the laws, to the chagrin of Hayashi, Minister of F.ducation, 
since these duties belonged to his family and office. 
But he was incompetent. 

Murakami Ichi no Kami Masanoa brought a stick from 
Kyoto a foot in circumference which disclosed. in its 
centre the characters, fer-4a (empire). I told him it was 
part of a persimmon tree and he asked how I knew that, 
adding that it had been found among the firewood in a 
temple, and had been sent to him when the words were 
discovered, So I told him that old books narrate how 
words written on the bark of persimmon trees when 
young, grow black and gradually sink into the wood. 
There is nothing wonderful in it. And another man 





® For his interview with the Abbe Sidotti sec trans. 
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brought a paper with festa faihei (great peace to the 
Empire) written on it, and thought it the work of a spirit 
in China! But I told him that the paper was Japanese 
though the writing was like that of a spirit. “What!” 
he exclaimed, “have you seen a spirit’s writing?" But 
I told him, “ No, it is merely that the writing on this 
paper resembles a man’s writing much as a horse formed 
by the clouds resembles a man's drawing of the animal. 
There are references, in ancient books, to writings by 
gods and demons, but such beings can do nothing in 
these times of peace. This writing is nothing.” When 
my reply was repeated to the Shégun he remarked, 
“His discernment is wonderful! The words were written 
by a child who had been bewitched by a fox.” After- 
wards when more wonders were found growing on a 
stone in the garden nothing was said to me about it. 

My lord had been fond of the “a9” and. had taken 
part in it, but I opposed it and told him that the em- 
peror of China who was fond of such exhibitions des- 
troyed the Empire. When commanded to explain in 
what respect the 2d" resembled those improper Chinese 
dances, I wrote out my reasons and sent to my lord fifty 
six volumes concerning the dances in China. Some argued 
that as Ieyasu and other Shogun took part in these plays 
so might’ our lord; but I told them that Confucius said, 
“Put in history that only which is worthy of record,” 
and that the Tokugawa shame should not be written 
in its history. Hideyoshi made Ieyasu dance that he 
might be humiliated and Iemitsu only danced before leyasu 
his grandfather, After my lord became Shogun he occa- 
sionally saw the “wa" but he never invited me. 

For the former Shogun, Hayashi had written an ac- 
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count of the immediate ancestors’ of Ieyasu and it was 
loaned to my lord, and one day Zembo Asson read aloud 
its account of the murder of the father of Ieyasu, and of 
the killing of the assassin by the by-standers as he fled. 
And the Shogun said to me, “It says Teyasu's father 
was wounded in his leg? If that was all and he let his 
assailant escape what will people think of him? Hayashi 
supposes that the immediate murder was shameful and so 
substitutes this wounding, There is nothing of this 
wounding in the leg in your account. Hayashi does not 
understand the true savwrar spirit." So my lord bade 
me write this history, but alas! before it was ready he 
had died, * 


SOME JUDICIAL DECISIONS AND THE 
EMBASSY TO KYOTO. 

On the 22nd of the 6th month, Zemba Asson told me 
the following :— 

During the late reign there was a quarrel between two 
temples in Nara. The decision was reached, but before the 
seals were affixed the Shogun died, and now two priests 
have come and stated their case anew, saying that the 
father of her Grace knows all about it. Tokyu-in Saki 





* “ Haynahil asked to resign when my lord mtsowint bot T asked him : 
to consider what a disgrace it would be to Hayashi should be accept the 
Tetignation, It is true he was Rippo's creature, and wrote the petition 
which got Kai for him and so his own promotion, and assisted in Kippo's 
schemes. A man with soch a heart should not be eninieted with the 
guidance and instruction of others. ‘The Shdgun fully agreed, and Hayashi's 
resignation wat not accepted,” 
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no Kampuku, Saki-hisa had two sens, the elder became 
chief priest of the Sonke, Dai-sho-In of Ichi-jo-In, and the 
younger the general Nobutada. leyasu was a great friend 
of the father and going from Fushimi to Kyoto slept at 
his house and had much talk with him. Once when the 
elder lad was cleven Ieyasu said to him, “| have been 
here often and have given you nothing. What will you 
have?” And the boy replied, “ Authority and means to 
restore our parish temple.” Remarkable! said Jeyasu. The 
boy became a student in the temple, rose to be its head 
and restored it. When Ieyasu became Shogun he did 
not forget his promise but gave much land to the temple 
“for the advancement of learning.” Gut as he added no 
requirements as to the ability of the incumbent the posi- 
tion became merely hereditary. When the son of the 
Emperor Gomidzu-no became head of this temple it was 
still farther enriched. 

During the late reign the chief priest was installed 
during a convocation on the sixth day, and the priests of 
the other temple, the Dai-jo-In, thought their chance to 
get the privilege of preaching before the Shogun, with 
authority over the order, had come, as their chief was 
brother of the wife of the then Shogun. So after much con- 
sultation the land given for the advancement of learuing 
was taken from the first temple and given them, but before 
the seals were affixed the Shogun diced. Now these two 
priests have come asking that the grant made by Icyasu 
and left intact for generations be undisturbed. The whole 
was in the writing of the ducrd and the Shogun sent it 
on to me with orders for my opinion, His own was 
annexed, I took all home with me and the next day 
reported as follows;— 
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I have not yet gone fully into the case but I cannot 
believe this story. When Ieyasu was in Fushimi and 
went thence to Kyoto after making peace in Osaka, this 
eldest son, so the records show, was already twentyfive 
or twenty six: years old, and when he was eleven there 
was war between Takeda of Kai and Hideyoshi, and 
leyasu had no leisure or opportunity for-such a journey. 
The story is false and therefore I cannot agree with 
your judgment. The évero of the late Shégun had ample 
reasons for their decision. If now we reverse it the 
quarrel will not end at all, but will break out between 
Mieisan and Midera. Shokoku claims that the decision 
was made because of the relatives of the wife of the late 
Shocun, but if we reverse it we shall never escape the 
imputation of having acted for the sake of the relatives 
of your wife. If you will leave it to me I shall do my 
best. I do not return the papers but at your command 
will write another decision, 

The Shégur sent for me, assented and told me to 
follow my own judgment. I finally sent in two volumes 
of manuscript on the affair and the officials of both 
temples were called and examined, The representatives 
of the Ichi-jo-In could not answer me, and the Shogun 
asked if I could not suggest a peaceful solution. But 
these men pleaded illness and so obtained leave to go 
home, and on the 25th of the ninth month the Shogun 
gave his decision and both parties retired. All is written 
in full elsewhere and I give only an abstract here, * 








* The representatives died of chagrin, It was proved that seals and 
documents had been forged. Even the defeated party acquiesced in the 
final decision, “The head of the ilefented party was a relative of the wife 
af the Shogun. 
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Another case was still undecided when my lord became 
Shogun. It concerned the rights of the people of Yase 
on the Eisan domain, and as the poor folk were greatly 
inconvenienced by their long stay in Edo he bade me 
decide it. The villagers had long been in the habit of 
cutting wood and grass on this land in spite of an 
ancient prolabition, but recently the prohibition had been 
strictly enforced and the people could not gain a liveli- 
hood. I sent the Shogun my opinion, but he decided that 
the previous decision could not be reversed though there 
was much to be said for the villagers. So he proposed that 
an equivalent should be given them in land elsewhere. This 
was done, I wrote the decision in Chinese and my lord 
put it into the mixed style himself, a great condescension, 

In the winter I was in Kyoto I climbed Etsan and 
returning passed through this village. While my atten- 
dants made my lunch ready I went to a house by the 
wayside and talked with the old woman in .charge. 
“My son is in Kyoto” she said and in reply to my 
questions -—‘ The prohibition took away our livelihood 
but, now, through the great blessing bestowed upon us 
we feel as if we might live. We do not understand 
farming but we shall learn.” 

The Shogun asked me to prepare the programme for 
the ceremonies when he should visit the Confucian temple ; 
and again, I wrote an account of the ceremonics to be 
observed in the worship of the national gods according to 
the S/inte rites. 

On the 27th of September I was appointed messenger to 
Kyoto and given 100 gold ryd for my expenses. I was 
told to start after mecting the Loo Choo ambassador in 
October, and was privately told to return in December. 
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On the 31st of October I was formally appointed repre- 
sentative of the Shogun at the coronation in Kyoto, and 
was given five gold pieces, and then, being called before 
the Shogun was given two sets of robes and one suit of 
outer garments. The same day I was given orders for 
men and horses for my journey. On the 7th of November 
five pieces of rare and costly silk were given me and on 
the 13th the Shogun sent for me, as I was to start on 
the morrow, and with his own hands gave me a medicine 
case and a wallet. 

I had purposed going after the arrival of the ambas- 
sador from Loo Choo, but he was detained by contrary 
winds and was at Citsu when I entered Kyoto on the 
20th. 

I saw the coronation on the 12th of December and soon 
alter was told to delay my return until after the enthrone- 
ment, one hundred gold pd additional being given for my 
expenses. So I wisited Csaka, Nara and Uji, and returned 
to Kyoto on the 6th of January. 

The enthronement was on New Year's day, (30th 
January 1710) and I was favored with a-near view of 
His Majesty's face, 

Hearing that the Loo Choo embassy was at Fushimi, 
om its return I went to the Satsuma mansion there, as I 
had been asked, and met the two sons of the king of 
Loo Choo, 

I left Kydto on the roth of February and was back in 
Edo on March 2nd. On the tqth I was summoned to the 
castle and was commended by the Shogun in person, 
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THE KOREAN EMBASSY. 


After I had been made a samurai of rank in July of 
this year I was bidden to arrange for the reception, enter- 
tainment and farewell of the Korean embassy ; and on the 
18th of September was told to meet the Korcans at Kawa- 
saki and. one hundred gold rya were given for my ex- 
penses. Fourteen gold ro more with orders for men and 
horses were added afterwards. 

At this time I was made a Aafamota with the title 
Chikugo-no-Kami and my robes and all things necessary 
were given me at once, having been prepared at the special 
command of the Shogun, 

On December seventh I went to Kawasaki at the horse 
hour (12 m,) and met the ambassador at evening. The 
next morning We started at daybreak and came to our 
hotel in Asakusa in the middle of the sheep hour (3 p.m.). 
1 gave the necessary instructions to the people and in- 
formed the Shézun of my return. On the next day was 
the ceremony attending my assumption of my new rank. 

On December 20th was the Koreans’ audience, on the 
23rd was their feast, on the 24th they gave an exhibition 
of horsemanship, on the 31st was the farewell and on Jan. 
8th they took their departure. 

| have written a full account of all this elsewhere but 
as it-made much talk I set down an outline here. 

Our relations with Korea had not been satisfactory for 
an hundred years. When Ieyasu came into power he sent 
an embassy to Korea but as the Koreans and Chinese 
hated us because of Hideyoshi's invasion, they sent an 
embassy in return only after a year, When it arrived 
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Iyeyasu was engaged in war and there was no time to 
arrange the proper ceremonies.* But a precedent was 
created that was followed for generations instead of the 
ancient usage, and this to the great injury of our honor. 
As Confucius teaches that ceremonies are formed in the 
course of an hundred years, the Shogun t decided that 
this usage must be carefully considered! and reformed, He 
consulted with Hayashi, the Minister of Education, but as 
his response was not satisfactory, at first privately and 
then publicly the whole affair was entrusted to me, 

The question of title was the most serious of all. From 
the Kamakura times the Koreans had called the Emperor, 
Son of Heaven, and the Shogun, King.t In Hidetada's 
time however they had come to call the Shogun Vippon- 
koku Sathun, (Great lord of Japan) a title objectionable on 
two grounds, first, because f#mdwa is applied to officials 
in Korea and second, because it has been applied to the 
Emperor in both China and Japan. Contentions arose 
about this and it was decided to return to the title king, 
and Tsushima-no-Kami who conducted the negotiations 
with the Koreans was commanded to inform that govern- 
ment. This he neglected to do. 

It was also decided to stop the Korean custom of 
sending presents and letters to our officials, as the practice 
was not according to our ways nor was it desired by 
them or us, 

In March a letter came from the Korean officials setting 
forth their ideas but we did not follow it. We changed the 

* Teyasy was not yet sufficiently secore in his position and so would 
not meet therm, 

7 It was now a hundred years after Ieyasu, 
: Nippon ‘Tennd and Nippon Kokw-o. 
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following particulars;—We substituted a meal of four 
courses for the great feasts of fifteen courses morning and 
night, and of thirteen at noon, which had been given them 
in the past. They had been entertained more elaborately 
than the Emperor himself and it was a heavy tax upon 
the daimys whose possessions touched the route of the 
Koreans and who were obliged to furnish the feasts. Our 
proposal was to give our guests the same treatment ac- 
corded our ambassador in Korea. We added money for 
their other expenses. This change occasioned no debate, 
as the feasts were very tedious to the Koreans, and they 
preferred the money. 

We next insisted that they should cease to ride into 
their inns in their palanquin and should come forth from 
their apartments and descend to the courtyard to meet 
the messengers of the Shogun and bid farewell to them. 
This followed ancient precedent and the conduct of our 
ambassador in Korea. They refused compliance and the 
feasts appointed for Osaka could not be given. The 
Koreans urged recent precedents and the discussion was 
very great. They left their palanquin and entered their inns 
on foot, but they wholly refused to meet the representative 
of the Shogun on the lower floor, They wou'd not discuss 
the matter but merely said, “We were told to follow 
precedent," so Tsushima-no-Kami's people determined to 
hold the Korean men at arms and to carry the ambassador 
below by foree. Then the Koreans complied with our 
demand. 

Members of the Council of State, in tle past, had met 
the ambassador at his successive lodgings with salutations 
from the Shogun, but we sent lower officials instead of the 
rank of those whom the King of Korea would send to 
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gréct the Japanese ambassador. The Koreans accepted 
this change. 

In their reception at Edo the following changes were 
made ;—Instead of the secretary, the ambassador himself 
must present his credentials to the Shogun at the first 
audience. The ambassador cannot be treated, as here to 
fore, as of equal rank with our Sawée (the three Tokugawa 
houses which might furnish an heir to the Shogun on the 
failure of the direct line); nor shall representatives of the 
Sante wait upon the ambassador at the feast. That is 
not done for our Emperor, nor does it accord with ancient 
precedent nor with the treatment of our ambassador in 
Korea. This last occasioned a discussion that had not 
terminated when the hour for the feast came. The Shogun 
attived but the Korean did not come. ‘The officials would 
have yielded rather than keep the Shogun waiting, 
but I would not yield and finally the ambassador gave 
way, and the feast proceeded as the Shogun had directed, 

The ambassador objected to my use of a certain ideo- 
griph in our formal reply to their communication, because 
the ideograph occurred in the name of the seventh ancestor 
of their king. They insisted that the word be mutilated, 
I refused, I told them the custom applied only in the 
relations of son and father, and of vassal and lord, and 
not at all to international intercourse. Besides, the rule 
applies only to the filth generation, and when by mutual 
agreement the rule is followed in international relations it 
never applies beyond the fifth generation, Why should 
they forget, too, the precept that bids men never to do 
to others what they do not desire for themselves, since in 
their letter to the Shégun they had used an ideograph 
which was part of the Shogun’s father’s name. They 
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became rude in their replies and I refused to continue the 
discussion. But they would not give up, and went to 
Tsushima-no-Kami and asked him to mutilate the word 
privately, as otherwise they could not survive their return 
and war micht result. So I was again asked to agree, 
but I replied that all the other matters were trifles com- 
pared with this and that I would die first. So next they 
went to the Shdgun and he decided that the ideograph 
should be mutilated, on condition that the character in the 
Korean letter should be treated likewise. So it was settled, 
In all this our countrymen cpposed me more than the 
Koreans themselves. * 

The officials did not consider the Shagun's commands 
but only my affairs. And for such cause men of old 
forsook the world and superior men did not delay. 50, 
without waiting a day, as soon as the Koreans departed, 


*.0 At Edo the Koreans were astonished of the great stite of the 
Shigun and armyed themselves in their great robes of state for the 
audience.” 

As to the ideograph, the Koreans would not return to Korea with it 
yochanged and Hakuscki would kill himself were it changed; and so it 
was that the Shogun interfered. ‘Tsushima-no-Kami tried to bribe Naku- 
seki, being himself in Korean pay, bot Hakuseki cared nothing for private 
gain bat purposed suicide should be fail, And so it wos the Shogun 
trusted him. 

(The idea in mutilating the tdeugraph was this, Confucius says, 
‘Thou shalt not lightly use thy rulers name, amd su the names of rulers 
were never wrhlten in full bet were mutilated, written and pronvunced in 
part. Nor might the ideograpls composing them be used im other words 
Cf the Jewish usage in the writing of God's Name, anil the taboo of 
Poeific Islanders.) 

‘The Korean ambassador was pul to death on his retum home and 
mont other came afterwards. 

(Tt is said that Hokuseki porpesed to kill the ambsseador a5 well os 
himself.) . 
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I sent in my resignation to the Shognn through Zembo 
‘\sson. 

Zembo took it without a word but soon summoned me 
in haste at the command of the Shogun, I did not know 
why I was called but went at once and the Shorun, 
with Zembo Asson as intermediary, said;—‘I am asto- 
nished at your action, No doubt it is caused by the talk 
that goes on, Others have criticized your course from 
the beginning and I know the source of their remarks. 
International intercourse either benefits or injures both 
countries and is of great importance. As your ideas 
pleased me I entrusted all to you and you had your own 
way in spite of the protests of the ambassador. At the 
last this matter of the writing unexpectedly came up, but 
even then I told Zembo sAsson that I had left all to you 
and that you would make no mistake. I did not wish to 
lose all we had gained because of this one point. As 
the Buddhists say, ‘One form, two bodies,’ and this ap- 
plies to you and me. And I added to Zemboa, Chikugo 
no Kami's errors ar¢ mine and mine are his, see that you 
do not blame him but act with him in all things, and it 
will be as I wish. I have nothing more to say. I am 
sory this has. occurred, but if he resign now folks will 
think all has been wrong and everything will be undone. 
It touches not him only but me also. So include me in 
whatever you think of him and lead him to give up his 
purpose.” 

I ‘wept as he spoke of “one form and two bodies * 
and accepted his decision without a word. 

On the oth of January (1710) | was again summoned to 
the castle, and going on the foth Zembo Asson told me 
that the Shogun bade me listen, and not decline his gift. 
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Then Kaga no Kami Tadamasa told me that my domains 
were increased and Zembo Asson said ;—This is only a 
trifle, a remembrancer, for the Shogun knows you would 
not accept gifts that should accord with your merits.” 
His wisdom was great, | had done nothing but I yielded 
to his desire and aceepted his gift. 

We should examine all we see or hear, that we may 
know its history and reason. Such investigations were 
called “science” by the ancients, and I have found great 
advantage in following this rule even in seeming trifles, 
‘or exatiple, when a child I read an account of hotise 
construction which excited my curiosity, and I pursued 
the studies especially in regard to the ancient forms of 
gateways, and this enabled me to speak with authority 
when the sew gate into the castle was built just before 
the coming of the embassy. So too, our letters in reply 
to Korean communications of late had been sent in silver 
boxes with gold rings and red silk cords, but when the 
Shogun asked if we should use such an cne this time I 
recalled an ancient box of quite another pattern which I 
had seen in Kyoto and we imitated that, Again Tsu- 
shima no Kami-had the entrances to the inns in Osaka 
and Kyoto hung with curtains and arranged seats in a 
certain way, but in Edo we had all specially made for 
the occasion and the Emperor's representative from 
Kyoto highly praised them. And once more, when 
ordered to meet the ambassador at Kawasaki I gave 
careful thought to my dress and remembered the details 
of similar occasions in ancient times. So I decided that 
ordinary robes would not do and obtained an appropriate 
costume from the Shogun. My hat had a colored rim, 
my robe was purple, its skirt was drawn together, and 
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my sword had silver ommaments. I put shoes in my 
palanquin, and when the ambassador met me at the gate 
of the inn I put them on and left my palanquin. But 
only men who understand our national institutions and the 
ceremonies of the Shogun's court ean discuss these things. 

I add several items to this account of the Korean em- 
hassy ;—When I went to Kyéto early in the yeat as I 
passed through Ogaki, in Mino, there were notices af- 
hxed to the houses along the way, saying that an inch 
from one housefront, a foot from another and six feet 
from a third and so on, be taken off. Asking the reason 
1 was told that Tsushima no Kami had commanded it 
so that the street might permit the passage of the broad 
banners of the Koreans. Asking further if this was their 
first passage along this route I was told they always 
came this way. So when in Kydto I wrote the Shogun 
asking that the thing be stopped and he so ordered. It 
was simply a plan for extorting money. 

Now it had always been the custom for the datmyi 
to furnish horses and men for the use of the embassy 
on route, the eastern daivyd providing for the western 
section of the journey, and the western alefmypd for 
the eastern, and each daimyd for just one day's travel. 
But this time the western dafimyd arranged for the west 
and the eastern for the east, and each dais for two 
days, thus reducing the number of dainryd called upon 
and the number of horses and men required by ‘more 
than half. Datmys who were too distant or two poor 
were excused altogether.* When the Shagun told me to 








"It was part of the Tokugawa policy to weaken the dinmyé by 
exactions, and so this duty had been arranged so as to require the greatest 
expense and the least real service. 
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arrange this service he was surprised when I had the 
plans all ready the next morning. 

At the feast in Suruga the principal members of the 
embassy were, heretofore, waited upon by nobles, but 
I objected as this gave double duty to these lords who 
already were burdened by the feasts and relays of horses 
and men furnished. Besides, on my journey to Kyoto I 
had noticed the particularly fine appearance of the people 
of this province, caused by the long residence there of 
leyasu. So I proposed that this duty be entrusted to the 
sons of merchants, who also would perform it better than 
rural samurai. It was so arranged. 


CHAPTER WV. 
THE BURDENS OF THE PEOPLE. 


The 29th of July (1710) was an extraordinary event,— 
four thousand one hundred and sixteen men from eighty 
five villages on the fief of Murakami, Echigo-no-Kami, pre- 
sented charges of misgovernment. The magistrate decided 
to punish severely the petitioners, but the Shogun bade me 
look into the case. The magistrate’s statement was as 
follows:—"“When, last year, Matsudaira, Uky6-no-Taiyu 
Terasada, received this fief certain of the farmers asked 


In all of these negotiations with the Koreans it was Hakuseki’s  pur- 
pose to force a recognition of the Shigun os the full equal of the Korean 
king, and to refuse to allow the Shogun to be treated as the Minister or 
lievtenant of the Mikodo. Fis contention as to the mutilation of the 
ideograph in the dispatch pots that in the clearest light, especially his 
reference to the ast of the character which occurred in the nome of the 
Shigun's father in the Korean dispatch, 
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to be taken under the immediate government of the Sho- 
sun. When the request was refused they went home but 
the people of their villages refused to pay taxes and to 
obey the local officials. So more than fifty of the leading 
men were brought to Edo and here repeated the Same 
réquest. Though repeatedly told that it cannot be granted 
they refusé to listen to us. Now shall we inquire further 
or shall we punish these men at once, and send officers 
to command all the rest to submit to their danas under 
the penalties of death, banishment and confiscation of their 
estates?" This was the statement that was sent to me 
and with it letters written by the deputy of that province. 

Qn examination, however, I found that the deputy had 
only rumors without proof for the charges he made, viz. 
that all the people had bound themselves with oaths that 
if the fifty-eight men in Edo were put to death one 
hundred men more should go to Edo with a like petition, 
and if these should suffer then all the people would follow 
them: that these folks look upon officials as enemies 
and have sold and sent off in boats the grain and grass 
which they should pay as taxes; that they are deaf to 
the remonstrances of the local officials, with many other 
things of the same sort. (It was said that the people 
purposed insurrection, with their priest as leader, but this 
charge was not in the documents.) 

I sent in my opinion the next day, and this is its out- 
line: —“ 1 have examined the papers. As these people 
cannot appeal to their dafmyd they must appeal to the 
Shoeun. They have committed the slight offence of not 
obeying the deputy; but on mere rumour, the magistrate 
adds the serious charge of rebellion and proposes the most 
grievous punishment, a course surely not befitting the 
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‘parents of the people.’ Did they purpose rebellion they 
would not sell their grain but would buy more, and did 
they purpose rebellion without preparation it were a small 
matter. Hut these farmers who desire to become the im- 
mediate tenants of the Shogun do not purpose rebellion, 
but seek redress for evils that are unendurable. I will 
be the surety that their intentions are not evil, The matter 
has been left to officials who hate the people and are 
hated by them, and so the truth is not discovered. For- 
tunately this paper suggests further investigation. Let it 
be made by men good natured and merciful,” 

5o the men proposed by the magistrate were passed by, 
and three other men were told to make an examination. 

It proved that the petition was not caused by Echigo- 
no-Kami Murakami at all. Sixty vears before Matsudaira 
Yamatono-Kami received the Murakami castle and forty 
thousand 4oév of land in Mishima and Kambara townships. 

The year before last Honda Nakatsukasa Taiyu Tadanaga 
got the castle and twenty thousand deéw of the land, the 
other half becoming part of the Shogun’s estate." But a 
part of Honda's domain was from filty to seventy miles 
from his castle, and there were two big rivers and the 
Shinano river between, The large embankments were con- 
stantly out of repair and were very costly to mend. Besides, 
in the original fief were ten establishments of officials, and 
eight were left on the moiety which remained with Honda, 
So the farmers petitioned to become tenants of the Sho- 
gun instead of the farmers who lived near the castle, 








* The former Shigun changed shout the weaker duvsyd at his pleasure 
taking valuable lands for his own and giving others of aoninatly the same 
in-exchange, Naturally the deve mate wp their Insses by intreasing 
taxation. 
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But the deputy would not consent. So three men were 
chosen by the farmers to lay the matter before the 
magistrate but nothing came of it. Next they thrust a 
petition into Kawachi-no-Kami Masamine’s, palanquin as 
he passed along the highway. The magistrate resented 
that and imprisoned the men. Shortly after, Murakami 
became datveyd and the magistrate released the men and 
told them :—"“ With a new «anayd there is no reason for 
your petition. Go home at once,” So they went home 
joyfully, supposing they had gained their cause, and all 
the farmers rejoiced. Hut there was no change made. As 
they did not understand this, the three representatives again 
appeared, but were put in prison with their fathers, brothers 
and sons: and there two of the party died, No judg-~ 
ment was given, and as the farmers did not know where 
to pay their taxes they did not pay them at all. The 
situation became unendurable, In March of this year 
(1710) the magistrate sent for filty-eight of the leading 
farmers. Now the commissioners decide that the farmers 
are in the right, but fear to decide in their favor lest an 
unfortunate precedent be created, and the authority of the 
magistrate be destroyed. So they command obedience at 
all costs. 

But the men declared that the families would be beg- 
gared and scattered by the local officials if no change 
were made. “Let twenty or thirty of us go home and 
consult with the people” they went on, “and then we 
will reply.” Most of the officials wished to refuse consent 
and the Shogun again asked my bpinion. I replied, “ The 
proverb about setting a tiger free upon a plain has its 
application, but not in this case. No trouble will. arise 
from this visit and if it is not made, how shall the villagers 
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know of your sympathy? Moreover, the complaints against 
the local officials must have attention.” So thirty two of 
the men went home, and in the middle of September came 
again with the local officials, who were to be examined 
by the three commisioners. In October came another 
report from the local deputy, saying that the farmers had 
constantly met for debate, since the return of the thirty 
two men and that their grain had been garnered. Im- 
mediately twelve men came from the farmers to the Shogun 
to thank him for his kindness, There was a further ex- 
amination of both sides, and the officials had no defence, 
For example, during the previous-year, in a space of cighty 
days they had taken nine hundred and fifty 3 from the 
farmers for the expenses of two deputies. It was without 
excuse and this was only one thing out of many. And 
the reports about selling grain were false. 

The Shogun's decision was given on the 22nd of Decem- 
ber. It left the land with Murakami, forbade such practices 
by the local officials and redressed the farmer's grievances. 
On the 13th of February the farmers paid their taxes -for 
the two previous years, 

At the end of the year a conflagration started near 
Shinobazu pond. A strong wind from the north west 
was blowing, and more than ten thousand houses were 
burned. There have been many such great conflagrations, 
and in some of the wards the houses have been burned tens 
of times. Men cannot live in peace, prices rise and the evil 
spreads far. I, with some of the officials, was asked how 
such fires should be prevented. I named fifteen causes 
for them, four of Heaven's decree, two of the forces of 
the earth, four of men, and five of the want of efficient 
teins for extinguishing them when started. ‘The causes 
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set forth by the firemen and magistrates were not sufficient 
to account completely for the fires. All recommended the 
enlargement of the wall in Shirokanecho and this was 
done. I differed from the others even as to the plans 
for this, but the Shégun died before my recommendation 
could be adopted. 

The next year I was sent to meet the Hollanders to 
inquire as to the lands to the south and west; and I was 
with the men fourteen days. I have written a full account 
of it elsewhere, 

In another paper I called attenion to the heavy burdens 
laid upon the people, during the late Shogun’s rule, because 
of the increase in the value of the gifts to the Shoguns 
and his officials, from the daferyd and Aatfamofo. The 
people greatly suffer as the result. Let us return to the 
standard established by Ieyasu. After his war the taxes 
were lightened, as war taxes cannot be paid in times of 
peace. But they have been increased again, beyond the 
times of war. That is monstrous, Both in foreign lands 
and here in Japan, rebellions have always arisen because of 
too heavy taxation, while in good times the people are 
aided, instructed, enriched and made virtuous, as the 
Classics teach. If this matter is neglected none other plan 
can be carried out. The most imperative duty now 1s 
the lessening of the burdens of the people. Reduce the 
retinues the daimyd are obliged to keep, the number of 
guards at the castle gate, and, in short, let a third or a 
half be taken off every requirement. Cut down the number 
of places where guards are placed by fifteen. If the 
number and value of the gifts for high officials be decreased, 
there will be far less bribery and flattery. 

My plan was adopted in part, and I was told to deter- 
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mine the number of guards really needed. The retinues 
of the daimyd were reduced, but the officials prevented the 
lessening of the gifts, urging the honor to the givers and 
their reverence’ for the Government. But were these the 
real reasons? 

This year new rules for the great highways were made, 
They were made because of a report I sent in after my 
trip to Kyoto, together with the need for repairs in pre- 
paration for the coming of the Korean embassy. The 
officials urged the following points :— - 

Many causes combine for the impoverishment of the 
posting towns on the highways, but the chief cause is 
found in the large retinues with which the damned and 
duce travel, so large that the regular supplies of men 
and horses do not suffice, and so demands for additional 
men and beasts are constantly made on the neighboring 
villages. Then too, with the new rules about the crossing 
at Arai, travellers of all degrees prefer the Nakasendo 
and it is so thronged that its supplies are too small 
while the Tokaido loses its usual patronage. So we 
propose that cither the deiwya be required to furnish 
more men and beasts for the Nakasendd, so that the 
villages be less burdened, or be forbidden to travel in 
such numbers by the Nakasendo, so that the posting 
towns on both routes may be benefited, And send 
officials often to inspect the roads, and report as to their 
true condition, and make these men subordinate to the 
magistrates, * 














* The dein were forced to append half their time in Edo and went 
op from their provinces with retinues beiitl tinge their nk. Sa they kept 
hore) al men at the pesting stations to provide for these journeys anc! 
wen travelling on official business received, as Hakuseld j 6S supra, 
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The Shégun asked my opinion and-I wrote at length 
as follows ;—I have been over the highways recently as 
your representative, and I know their condition. It is 
not true that the large retinues of the nobles burden the 
posts, but they do burden the neighboring farmers. By 
the late ShOgun, inspectors of posts were appointed and 
in the Shégun's domains the assistants of the deputies 
perform this duty. When one of the Shoguu's represen- 
tatives passes over the road, these officials conspire with 
the keepers of the posting stations, and the number o 
men and horses needed is doubled, and the whole number 
is demanded from the farmers, while the horses belonging 
to the station are let to ordinary travellers for gain. And 
when the farmers fail to bring in horses enough, the 
officials fly into a passion and extort money as fines. So 
they rejoice when retinues are large and grieve when 
they are small. The neighbors are imprisoned for not 
furnishing the horses needed, and become so poor that 
year by year some move away from the vicinity to escape 
such impositions, and thus the burdens of those who 
remain are still further increased, Such crowds of horses 
and men meet officials that their servants ride and their 
coolies pass over their burdens to these men from the 
posts. The first reform of all should be the removal of 
the inspectors. 

Next, folks travel by the Nakasendo not so much be- 
cause of the Arai crossing, (I had no trouble there al- 
though advised to take the other road to save expense) as 





orders for the nomber needed. The abuses complained of by the author 
continued duwn to the restoration of the Emperor in (867. Naturally the 
number af men-and beasts provided on the Nokasendo, as the Ics 


travelled rood, was smaller than on the Tolkoaidi. 
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that the posting charges on the Tokaido, were increased 
at the requests of the posting station keepers in the late 
reign. If the charges are put back to the old figures 
travel will increase again. It will not do to forbid travel 
on the Nakasendo, 

Single imposts collected only once, like that for the 
building of Todaiji in Nara, or thé removal of the ashes 
from the base of Fuji, occasion great discontent. How 
much greater will the discontent be, if these requisitions 
for men and horses are permanently increased. 

The rule is that one hundred men, and one hundred 
horses, be kept at each station on the Tokaid6, and half 
the number at cach station on the Nakasenda. Let of- 
ficials remember this, in their preparations and let them 
have none beyond the legal number. This will lessen 
the exactions on the farmers. 

However, if the required number is not maintained, it is a 
real danger in time of war; but if so many cannot he 
kept let only the actual force be paid for. Some seven 
points in all were insisted on in my letter, and this year 
the inspectors were dismissed and other reforms effected, 
However, at the request of the magistrates, constables 
were sent to the posts in place of the inspectors. Their 
reports showed the number of men and beasts at fifty 
three posts to be 107,551 and 36,411 respectively, a 
reduction from the former numbers of 122,589 men and 
2823 horses. 

Companies of men waited at Osaka and Edo, seeking 
employment in the trains of #areyo coming from a dis- 
tance. These fellows were unruly and the magistrates 
could not control them, They would demand palanquin, 
horses and coolies for themselves and after riding a short 
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distance would send away the men and horses, for a 
consideration, and they would vent their wrath unchecked 
on all posting men who resisted their demands. The 
remedy was plain, put the men under employers in 
Osaka and Edo and hold the employers to a strict ac- 
count for the conduct of their men, 

In the end, alas, the magistrates had their own way, 
for while the reforms were in preparation the Shogun 
died, and after that the inspectors were reappointed and the 
old abuses began again. It was like a child's house, by 
the wayside, quickly destroyed by his playmates. 

In the spring I was ill and the Shogun sent five times 
to inquire, and once, on the return of the messenger, he 
said, “ The doctor says Chikugo no Kami is very ill 
and that his constitution is affected. Ten thousand ap- 
plications of the moxa have been made without curing 
him. He wishes to get out at once but his eagerness 
interferes with his recovery. He bears the burdens of 
the Empire both the foreign and home affairs, but his 
constitution cannot be injured or he could not stand so 
many applications of the moxa.” 

When well enough to go out | sent my thanks to the 
Shogun through Zembo Asson. I also told him what I 
had heard while il) ;—*“ Folks talk of the many dancing 
gitls employed by the Shogun. Yet His Grace gave up 
employing them when he became Shogun, and these 
rumours doubtless arose from the feasts Her Grace gave 
i. honor of her father’s visit. I do not believe the 
gossip but it is my duty to speak," 

When I next visited the castle Zembo Asson told me 
that the Shogun had said;—" The dancing girls were 
employed when my wife visited the mother of the late 
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Shegun, and again when the visit was returned, and once 
more when Her Grace's father visited her. I saw no 
harm in these courtesies, but since 1 had forbidden the 
employment of these women in the castle doubtless it 
was a mistake to permit these exceptions. I have 
renewed the prohibition strictly, and you may tell Chi- 
kugo no Kami.” 

A little later in the year I was given a new residence 
nearer Hitotsu-bashi, in exchange for my former one. 
The Shdgun also sent me one hundred gold me, by 
Zemba Asson, saying he had heard the place was badly 
out of repair, The new place was larger than the old 
one, and was said to contain eight hundred ¢swvdo but it 
really had only six hundred. But the Shogun promised 
an adjoining piece of ground in addition as soon as the 
lease should expire, and after his death [ got it and 
have it now. 


CHAPTER VWI. 
THE TREASURY AGAIN. 


I wrote a paper on the management of the Treasury 
and sent it to the Shogun, 1 showed the connection 
between our system and that of the ancients, and went 
on to urge the appointment of censors, since finances 
affect the welfare of the people of more than sixty 
provinces and should not be left to the discretion of one 
man. The censors should have oversight of the deputies 
and of the taxes paid in the domains of the Shogun: 
they should take charge of the transportation of the 
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rice paid as taxes, of river embankments, and house 
construction, of roads, and posts, and of the mines in the 
diffcrent provinces. 

The Shogun followed my plan and appointed these 
officers. Revenues had decreased a fifth, not because 
the farmers paid less but because the expense of col- 
lection had increased. The cost of needed repairs grew 
larger year by year, for the officials kept back part of 
the funds and the work was badly done. The frst 
year after the appointment of the censors the revenue 
was very much increased and a large saving made in the 
repairs’ account without injury te the work. The farmers 
rejoteed. We also heard nothing more of heavy losses 
in grain while being brought to Edo. 

Another paper called attention to abuses in the ju- 
diciary, and the Shogun ordered a stritt investigation, 
but he died before the reforms were accomplished. 

In the autumn Hagiwara Omi no Kami Shigehide 
was removed from office and put under arrest. People 
did not know why he was removed but all rejoiced at 
the fact. The way of it was this:—During a period of 
six months I had sent in three papers accusing him of 
the following crimes. As every one knows in the reign 
of the late Shogun, Shigehide controlled the treasury to 
the destruction of good government and the great grief 
of samurai and people. And he wished to debase the 
silver still further when our lord came into power but 
this was stopped. 

I have already mentioned the building of the new 
palace, rumor said the extravagance was very great and 
that this magnificence excelled that of the Chinese 
Emperor whose extravagance caused the overthrow of his 
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dynasty. Rumor added that one room was wholly made 
of aloe wood and that this illustrated the whole. ‘So I 
tald Zembo Asson that ‘our lord's removal to his new 
home is not a subject for congratulations, though I do 
not believe these rumors.” After awhile. I was taken 
over the place and shown everything, even the private 
apartment and the room of aloe wood. This was a 
little room ten feet high and six feet square with posts 
in its recess which had been planed. The room was in 
the south garden, by the pond below the hill. “This” 
said my guide, “is the so-called room of aloe wood. 
The wood is not Japanese and was found in one of 
the government warehouses, last summer, in Asakusa. 
It has no odor, perhaps from its age. The Shogun 
commanded its use here.” In nothing was rumor sus- 
tained so the large expenditure was the more inexpli- 
cable. But Hagiwara explained that the lumber in the 
storehouses proved worthless and so he sold it and 
bought from the merchants. He paid whatever they 
asked, an hundred ry@ for a stick, saying he had no 
time to bargain and so brought the total expenditure up 
to seven hundred thousand rya! Owing to fires, lumber 
was dearer than ever before and /q-no-di was said to be 
worth its weight in gold. At all events, many poor 
lumber merchants suddenly became rich and many of- 
ficials also. So they divided the wealth of the people 
between them. 

The following spring (1710) the coinage was again 
discussed, as the officials had suffered much loss from 
coins which broke, as Shigehide saxl because the propor- 
tion of silver had been so much increased. He proposed 
to restore the coins to the old standard, but to decrease 
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their size by half, and urged that the only other way 
by which the standard could be restored was by halving 
the number of the coins. The officials all assented to 
this, and he further proposed to gradually increase the 
weight until both in size and fineness the coins should 
be restored to the old standard. 

T argued that if the weight were reduced, folks would 
still distrust the coins even though the fineness be re- 
storéd, for ever since the gold had been debased with 
silver and the silver with copper, prices had fluctuated 
constantly and this mew plan will increase the distrust. 
The standard was gold &. 5.6 and silver r. 4. 2 but by 
the change the gold was reduced to 5. 6. 4 and the silver 
Increased to 4.3. 1. Shigehide was so distrusted that 
one chief censor and two ordinary censors were appointed 
to watch him as the re-coinage went on. But I soon 
heard that the new coins were worse than the old, and 
was astonished, as I knew the Shogun had forbidden the 
further debasement even in the financial straits at the 
beginning of his reign. So I mentioned the rumor to him 
but Shigehide declared that the coins conformed to 
standard and then I left the decision to the Shogun'’s own 
judgment. 

When I was in Kyoto the regent asked me why Shige- 
hide was given new honors and I replied “ Because he 
works day and night, Too great promotion is good for 
no one, but if he reforms his ways because of these 
favors it will be a blessing to the country and to him- 
self.” He was everywhere praised because he had pro- 
vided for all needs at the beginning of this reign in spite 
of the financial distress. He covered his evil deeds and 
displayed his good ones. For example, when the new 
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buildings were to be put up at the north of the castle, 
no one could get timber but when he was put in charge 
he got it at once, to everyone's astonishment. Hut he 
had sole charge of the treasury, for he dismissed the 
censors and so all the merchants were at his bidding. 
Their profits were great and how much he made no 
one knows. From the re-coining of the silver only he 
made at least two hundred and sixty thousand ry’ and 
pictures and curios innumerable, besides sixty thousand 
ryd that one of his servants got. This we discovered 
from the books of one of the silver workers who was 


punished for his crimes. Shigehide had been in office 


thirty years, and had gradually risen in rank until his 
allowance was 3700 d4etm. It was cut down to joo 
tatu as a part of his punishment, 

In providing horses and men for the Korean embassy, 
his proposals were so injurious that I took the matter to 
the Shogun, who directed the darmyo to follow the an- 
cient precedents. 

Everything was bought and built by public tenders and 
these were opened in the presence of the merchants and 
officials, the lowest offer to be accepted and payment to 
be made on the completion of the work. But there were 
cifts to the officials when the tenders were sent in, and 
thankofferings when the work was done. Those who 
gave nothing got nothing however low their bids. No 
official failed to get rich, and the treasury was exhausted 
when the former Shogun died. Things worth an hundred 
ryé cost ten thousand yd. Shigehide had charge of all 
purchases for the Korean embassy. 

Soon after the re-issue of the coins prices rose and 
varied constantly. Folks said it was because of the heavy 
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expenses in the beginning of the reign, and consequent 
on the coming of the embassy, I argued in a paper that 
I sent in to the Shogun to this effect, The ancients 
said, “In three years examine your course of action” 
but in these three years past no investigation has been 
made. But the Shogun replied;—‘ Men of honesty lack 
ability and men of ability lack honesty. Very seldom 
is there a really competent man and we have no one 
able to take charge of the fmances. Shigehide's misdeeds 
are known but there is no one else.” But to this I 
replied and urged the appointment of examiners, and. 
denied that Shigehide had either honesty or ability. The 
examiners were appointed. 

A dispute had arisen between some tenants of the Sho- 
cun and the tenants of a dateys. Shigehide decided for 
the Shogun's tenants, and the other judges were silent. 
Se no decision was reached and | sent in another paper 
asking an opportunity to argue his incompetence in public 
and making ten charges against him. Zembo Asson told 
me that the Shogun was astonished at the fiercencss of 
my attack and shortly after dismissed him from office. It 
was quite useless for any one to bring any acusations 
against any of the Shagun’s people before Shigehide. For 
example,—he let a dispute as to boundaries be decided in 
favor of the Shagun's tenants, through the evidence of 
stones and posts cunningly hidden in the ground: when a 
ship was wrecked on the Shogun’s domain and broken up 
and looted by his farmers, the latter were acquitted and 
the sailors punished; and when some of his farmers in- 
sulted some samurai and the latter cut down some of the 
farmers the samurai were punished ! 

Only forty days before Shigehide was removed from 
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office, he again debased the coinage, alleging a secret order 
of the Shogun, The Shogun had said to him just before, 
“T am told there is much suffering because of the coinage 
issued two years ago” but Shigehide sent in a written 
denial which the Shogun believed. However, as the 
reports continued, he sharply asked the reason for such 
rumors of distress and hatred and then Shigehide said ;— 
“When you became Shogun there were no funds and 
although you told me not to touch the money, still as 
there was no other way I debased it privately. I know 
my crime and confess it openly.” The Shogun was 
amazed and took the matter into consideration. Whereon, 
Shigehide took this silence for consent and began to debase 
the coins again, with this conversation with the Shogun 
as his warrant. 

Shigehide died soon after his removal from office, but 
the evil he had done continued, the military preparations 
were stopped, the coins would not circulate and povern- 
ment and people were alike troubled. I have not heard 
of another wretch like Shigehide since the beginning of 
the Empire. In these thirty years no one in all the 
sixty provinces was ignorant of his misdeeds, and yet not 
one of the great retainers of two Shogun informed them, 
for the sake of Shogun and country. I only with moving 
arm and pen ceased mot to write accusations and the 
third succeeded. No Shogun for many years deserved 
such praise as my lord. He died the next month so that 
he would have been blamed had he longer delayed, a 
great escape! As of old Yu aided Shun* so to my own 
 # "Phe fabulous sage king of China Yu being first the efficient minister 
of Shon. It is said Arai porposed to insult Shigchide and then, in the 


qterrel, kill him, himself committing ham-kiri of course and that this 
coming to the cars of the Shigun led to the diemiceal. 
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family may Zembo Asson and [ be said without error te 
have contributed a twentieth to the success of his reicn. 
This shows too how intimate was my relation to the 


Shorun. 


THE SHOGUN'S DEATH, 


All the year the Shadgun was ill and the coolness of 
autumn brought no benefit, nor did any medicine help 
him, to our great anxiety, On the 26th October (1712) 
I was summoned and given, as a parting present the 
history of the twenty three dynasties (of China), 

Two days later I was again summoned and #embo 
Asson gave me this message from the Shogun -— That 
which has a beginning has an end and we must consider 
what comes after; and especially I in my illness. Folks 
hate death and will not think of it, and so when it comes 
their thoughts are in confusion, In my illness are now 
and then intervals for thought, and | have considered two 
plans which I submit to you, for decision, That 1s why 
I send for you. 

Without desire of my own I became the heir to the 
Empire of Ieyasu, and now leave a son, But I do not 
look upon the Empire as my property and | know that 
troubles ever arise when the ruler is a child, To guard 
this Ieyasu established the Three Houses, Now what 
shall Ido? Shall I send for the Lord of Owarl, make 
him my heir and let him decide as to my son should he 
become a man? Or as one of my sons has survived 
fortunately, shall I let him be heir and put the Lord of 
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Owari in the Western Mansion to help my son and to 
succeed him should he die while still young ?~ 

This was my answer;—"I agree with neither pro- 
posal, though they are most generous, since even the 
humblest seck the advancement of their children, But 
your proposals are not for the good of the Empire. We 
need not search ancient history, for even in the days of 
Ieyasu. men were undecided as to their course of action 
until one of his sons died, and the same difficulty arose 
in the time of the second Shogun, Surely there should 
be no trouble between father and son, or between brothers, 
but as the proverb says “trouble comes from below” and 
officials create difficulties and tell lies, making bad feel- 
ing, until men have killed their younger brothers by the 
same mother. So was it in the days of Ieyasu and it 
will be worse now. If your plan is adopted there will 
be parties formed with confusion in consequence. _In the 
days of leyasu's ancestors were many youthful heirs and 
among them Ieyasu himself. I need not state the reason 
why it was so. But now there are the Three Houses 
and the other great vassals and there need be no anxiety 
though your heir is so young.” * 

Again the Shogun replied;—" All say my son is like 
a bubble on the stream, If he die in a few years I 
shall be thought a man without foresight, What of 
this? Consider!” ; 

And I replied,— The three Houses were established 
by Ieyasu for such an emergeney;" and with this my lord 








* Dwbtless the many historical instances of the murder of rolers and 
af their sons thal darken the pages of Japanese history were m the mind 
of Arai, To make a child the moler that the official might mle throwh 
him was not uncommon. 
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was content, saying “Should I recover count this as 
pleasant talk.” As this was repeated to me I wept 
bitterly and said “This is the end of my labor for him, 
with my poor strength and little wisdom,” I told Zembo 
Asson to tell him this also, and thought he would sum- 
mon me again, but no response came and I could add no 
more. 

After Shigehide's removal the new coinage was stopped, 
and I was told to consult with the officials and to pre- 
pare plans. On the eighth November the Shogun told 
the officials to publish it on the tenth. That night he 
was very ill and there was rushing to and fro. I too 
went to the castle where Aoyama Bizen-no-Kami awaited 
me, saying—I am greatly distressed about the succes- 
sion but your coming relieves me.” And when I told 
him it had long been arranged, he added, '*Then T am 
content.” He thought only of this and there was none 
other like him—a worthy descendant of worthy ancestors, 

On the thirteenth the Shogun died. At noon he 
summoned Her Grace and the others, and the mother 
of his child and said, “I am much better and shall soon 
be around and see you all," Next he summoned the 
Council of State and explained his plans for the future ; 
and then he called the lower officials and thanked them, 
Finally, through Akihira Asson (Zembo's brother) he 
sent for me, Zembdo was by his pillow and Masanao 
was behind the Shogun. He said nothing but opened 
his eyes and looked at me. This was the end of our 
daily mectings during twenty four years. 

Afterwards he said to Zembo Asson “IT have no more 
to say. Have you anything to ask?” “ No” said Zembo, 
“nothing remains.” The Shogun said, “ Raise me up!” 
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“What! When you are so ill!” they cried. “With 
nothing more to say or think it is time to rest” he 
said. Even now his servants Weep as they think of 
that time. 

The Shogun had well considered the future and told her 
Grace, but at his death he told the officials that he had 
entrusted everything to Echizen-no-Kami Zembo Asson 
and that they should ask of him. 

When one of the servants wept before the Shogun he 
said, “ Weep not! It is the common Ict." In the intervals 
of his final illness he spoke only of public affairs and 
especially of the coming hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Ieyasu, I have never heard of an equally splendid 
death of a Shogun. 

From the beginning of my lord's reign the supply of 
copper had been insufficient for the trade with the Hol- 
landers in Nagasaki and the magistrates asked for in- 
structions. The Shogun referred their question to me. 

Since Ieyasu, more than half of our gold and silver has 
gone abroad (the government's books show that one fourth 
of the gold and three fourths of the silver, and much has 
disappeared unrecorded) and anyone can see that all will 
have gone in another century. Though the metals are 
constantly dug up, yet are they like the bones in a man's 
body, they do not grow again, and so differ from the grains 
which are like the hair. Great is the difference in land 
and season as to grain production; still fewer are metal 
bearing fields, and good seasons for mining come very 
seldom, We have never been helped by foreign lands and 
need only their medicines. How unwise then to barter our 
treasures for their useless articles! If their ships do not 
come still we shall suffer nothing, but if we must trade 
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let us heed the Classics and conform our expenditures 
to our income. We must govern our trade with Loo 
Choo, China, Korea and the lands of the west and south. 
The increase of prices would be a less evil than the loss 
of our treasures. 

I argued all this at length, and the Shogun bade me 
prepare tables exhibiting the results of this trade in years 
past, and he sent them to the Nagasaki magistrates to be 
filled out as the decision should be based on facts, 

The magistrates reported that the copper had not sufficed 
for two years past, and that some folks suffered while 
others carried on an illicit trade and ‘sent gold and silver 
abroad. The Shogun said, “ This commerce hurts both 
the present and the future. Even the medicinal plants 
used to be grown at home, Once tobacco and cotton were 
unknown but now they are grown everywhere, Let us 
import other seeds and plant them in carefully selected 
soil. In the past our articles were sought from foreign 
countries; let us be content and make them again for 
ourselves, “So at his decree, the Kyéto officials ordered 
the goods for him of which he had spoken, but they came 
when he was ill and I grieved when Zembo Asson showed 
them to me and said—‘“I am reminded of the bringing 
of the orange seeds.” * 

This year there was a strife, concerning the color of 
the robes worn by the son of the emperor, when he visited 
Edo and Nikké as representative of the temples in Nara. 
He wore a red robe but there was a protest against 
it, which declarsd that abbots should dress in white and 
wear red only when their learning is complete and great. 











* ‘The emperor Soinin sent to Chinn for orange seeds but died as 
they were brought to him, 
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But the other party contended for an exception to the 
rule in the case of the Emperor's son. The question came 
for decision after the Shogun’s death, He had always 
followed my advice but now all is ended as in a dream. 

The Shogun died at sundown on the thirteenth of 
November (1712). Next day the officials assembled and 
all wept as i parting message was read. * 

On the nineteenth the body was taken to Zojoji andl 
went with it. ‘That day flowers fell from heaven and folks 
caught them in dishes. ‘They were like gold colored thistle 
flowers and crumbled in a few days to nothing. + 

On the 30th November was the funeral, at evening. The 
dress was not prescribed but cach wore an oak leaf and 
the sword seabbards were black. Greatly mourning I was 
of the company. Others said they saw a great star 
encircling the moon, but I saw it not. As we went from 
the temple to the tomb, something like hail seemed to fall 


© The last message of tte Shogan,—“ In my incapacity I have soaght 
to nile by the help of the virtue of Lyeyasu, whose inheritance I received. 
I need not say how greatly | have failed, in my brief time. 

Every one knows bow, from ancient times, evils afflict the nation 
when mlers are children and offteials quarrel over rank, form parties, will 
fot agree but distrist each other. Om the other hand even the barbarians 
cross the tempestuous seas in safety when they join strength in working 
the boat. Sill more should all unite now, born now after an hondred 
years of peace, grown up together and all by the blessing of Ieyasn, 

In return for that blessing let all think of the people and realm. and 
forbid the evils that come te ancient empires through youthfal nilers. 
Only by such unite] ection can dangers to the Tokugawa House and to the 
people be stag, Let all; high and low, small and great look well to 
this.” Shitokn tad year, 10th Month oth day, (1712 November 7) 
sealed with a black seal. 

t The priests of this temple in Edu were very fond of marvels andl 
famons for their inventive powers. 
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everywhere but especially on the roofs of the temporary 
structures. It was a shower of round balls that shone 
like light, and for two or three days folks picked them up 
in the roads. There seem to have been such things— 
though one scarcely believes such tales from others. 

During the fifty days of mourning the very voices of 
the children were hushed, I have heared of a land mourn- 
ing as for a parent, it was a true blessing to see it. 

On the 19th of November the officials were asked their 
opinions of the decree as to the coinage which had been 
civen to the Council of State on the 7th. I have been 
charged with getting up the decree -after the Shogun's 
death but as the Elders had been told to issue it on the 
gth they know that the charge is false. 

Three of the witnesses are still alive as I write. A 
placard was posted on my gate saying —* The Place for 
Making Decrees about Gold and Silver!" Such placards 
had been posted in the beginning of my lord's reign and 
in other periods but this one was the worst of all. The 
Council of State had desired to forbid them but the Shogun 
said— No! They may contain some truth and I shall 
not stop all expression of opinion.” And he ordered the 
officials to show them to him. 

The Shogun had also passed judgement as to the boat 
from Funatsu village in the province of Kii which had 
been wrecked near Shinagawa Tétomi province. The boat 
had run on the sands and the people had broken it up 
and stolen its cargo. One of its sailors cut down a man 
with his sword. The magistrate decided that though the 
people stole the cargo they were too many to be punished. 
The sailors on the other hand falsely accused the people 
of the theft of their cashbox and should be beheaded. 
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When my opinion was asked | wrote,—Thougch the folks 
number ten thousand they should be punished if they took 
the goods. The law of Kan-ei 13th, 8th month znd day, 
(Sept. 1 1636) provides that when the crew of a wrecked 
vessel conspire with the landsmen to steal the cargo all! 
shall be put to death, and every house in the neighborhood 
shall be assessed two pence and a half. This just meets 
the case and it will not do to refuse to enforce it because 
the offenders are many. By this law let the leaders be 
fined that compensation may be made to the owners. 
Moreover, is it not probable that the sailors charged the 
theft of their cashbox in order to stimulate the zeal of the 
officers, knowing they would not seek earnestly for stolen 
clothing and such like things? They acted from some 
such motive and do not deserve punishment. Besides, is 
such an accusation a greater come than theft? How 
happens it the less crime is punished and the greater 
forgiven?" 

The Shogun decided in accordance with my opinion and 
bade me write the judgment, It was announced after 
his death, 


BOOK IIL 


THE REIGN OF THE INFANT 
SHOGUN. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE MOURNING FOR THE SHOGUN. 


During these many years my lord's kindness to me 
had been wonderful, although I had uttered all that was 
in my heart. He had given great heed to all I said, 
But after his death no one listened when I spoke and so 
I wrote above, “This ts the end of my labor,” His 
wise plans for the Empire were incomplete when he died 
but, as I know, he trusted me to carry them out after 
his decease. 

Beyond these plans I had no further connection with 
the affairs of state as the young Shogun had many help- 
ers. In the spring the Shogun had told me with some 
others, to reform the court journal, but now as there was 
no one to decide between ts I left this also to the others. 

While thus unemployed in the tith month (December 
—January) it was decreed that ambassadors should be 
sent at once to the shrines at Nikko and Ise since the 
Shégun was too young to observe the customary mour- 
ningy I was astonished, and on inquiry Zembo Asson 
told me that the Minister of Education had stated that 
children not yet seven years old, do not observe the 
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mourning ceremonies for parents. As I said before, the 
affairs of state were not my business but I could not let 
pass this one thing and told Zembo Asson,” Though the 
Book of Rites states that children under seven do not 
observe the ceremonies, it nowhere says they do not 
mourn their parents. ‘Still less does it bid the heir of the 
ruler of the Empire as he becomes the lord of the whole 
people, follow the rules for ordinary ‘children.” 

Zembo Asson repeated this to Hayashi Minister of 
Education and he replied, “The decree accords with 
the unchangeable rules of the Mourning Rites of Gen-rokw 
(the period 1688-1704), as determined by the Shogun, 
Who now disputes it?" The Council of State sided with 
him and Zembo Asson said to me—" You cannot move 
the officials alter such an answer.” But I told him that 
the consequences would be great and that I should write 
‘out my argument though I had no responsibility, and no 
influence. , 

This is the substance of my paper;—The mourning 
ceremonies established by the Sages strengthen the rela- 
tionships of parent and child, lord and retainer. Even 
in China, from age to age, changes have been made, and 
still greater ones in our land but all, even the omissions, 
are in obedience to the ancient forms, So was it with 
the changes made in Gen-rotn, The late Shogun at the 
beginning of his reicn investigated this subject, and I 
wrote out the resulis in a book and made illustrations 
but he died before the reforms were complete. 

The Gex-rokw rules say that a child of seven neither 
moums nor is mourned for. This is said to conform to 
ancient Japanese precedent, and no ceremonies are laid 
down. Still it is not said the child does not mourn for 
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its parents, and in the ancient ceremonies it did mourns 
Why then do the Gen-rokv rules say that children neither 
moum nor are mourned for, so that there is no mourning 
for our lord? And why do they omit the ancient law 
that rulers be mourned for one year, so that his retainers 
do not mourn? But we need not discuss the reforming 
of the Gen-reéu rules, but may argue on other principles. 

The young Shogun only, survives of all the sons of his 
father and if he does nct mourn because of his youth 
and if the retainers do not mourn, what shall be the 
symbol of the great grief of the Empire? Our books 
speak of a mourning heart that may dispense with a 
mourning garb, and if the young Shogun and the officials 
follow this, though they wear no mourning costume 
and follow the Gea-reéy rules, they will not propose 
festivities like these missions to Nikko and Ise. So will 
the Way of Picty and Loyalty and Filial feelings be 
strengthened throughout the Empire, even though the 
Gev-rotu rules are obeyed. 

Some may doubt if this heart mourning does not 
violate those rules, but the question touches only the one 
point of the mourning of a child. But government is 
for the establishment of morality; and loyalty and filial 
piety are its foundations. Which shall we choose—a 
doubt as to the mourning of a child, or the destruction 
of the basis of the Empire, and of the morals of the 
people ? 

In China in Ying Tsung’s reign of the Sung dynasty 
(A. D. 1064-1068) and again in the reign of She Tsung 
of the Ming dynasty were similar incidents, and when the 
emperors became adults they punished the ministers. of 
their youth, Though the Shogun has no opinions now, 
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the time must be anticipated when he will be grown up 
and will reflect upon the past. 

fembo Asson put my paper in his sleeve and sought 
the opinions of the officials; but what they first hear 
is their lord, and so they would not take my advice. 

Then he took it to the august grandmother, and to the 
august mother, and showed it to them and they thought 
this omission of mourning something which should cause 
a fear of Heaven, as it violated Heaven's laws and they 
further feared the anger of the Shogun when he should 
erow up, and learn of this want of piety. So the ladies 
desired the “ heart mourning" and it was decreed. The 
officials could not argue further and the festivities were 
postponed until the twelfth month. 

Hayashi was very angry and argued before the Council 
of State, that the obligations are mutual, and that as 
parents do not mourn for young children, the children do 
not mourn for parents, citing precedents from the ancient 
books. This was on the 27th of December (1712) and 
Zembo <Asson showed me the argument. I said in 
reply, “As my suggestion has been adopted I need 
not answer, but my ideas are certainly in accord with 
the precepts of the Sages and with good morals, MHaya- 
shi's argument contradicts not me only but them also, 
Proud of his temporary position he seeks to instruct the 
people, and will prove a guide to disobedience and dis- 
loyalty to all who follow him. <A lasting sorrow! We 
destroy his errors by the teaching of the books of 
ceremonies.” Then I quoted the books, showing that 
children do mourn, and I called on him to show clear proof 
to the contrary and to append his proof to my essay. 
I further set forth two arguments from our funeral rites. 
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When Zembo Asson showed this to Hayashi he re- 
plied ;—“" As in the most ancient books I see no instance 
of such mourning, I hold as at first. Beyond this there 
is no proof. Icannot say that the Book of Rites forbids 
the mourning; but the commentary on the Genyt .Vono- 
gatari shows that it was not the Japanese custom for 
children to mourn. If he quotes the Book of Rites then 
the mourning should be for three years.” 

To this I replied ;—“ My use of the Book of Rites, 
was because he declared my contention to be opposed 
to the teaching of the Sages. He takes that back, and 
thus my position is shown to be correct to all future 
aves, As to the rest, what shall T say of a Minister of 
Education quoting a commentary on the Genjr JAfono- 
gatari, in order to show that the teaching of the Sages 
on the most important subjects need not be obeyed in 
Japan?” 

| took the paper and went home. To pass all this on 
will be of service, for it not only confirms good morals 
but establishes the system of Confucius for all time in our 
Empire. The whole debate is given in my manuscript 
and in Kytiso's book. 

Hayashi’s own pupils told of his embarassment when 
Zembo Asson pressed him with my questions! Such a 
teacher naturally has such pupils and the decay of learn- 
ing in Japan is likewise explained, 

Hayashi also urged that the ideograph "slo" should 
not be used in “ year-names” and quoted Chinese authors 
in support of his position, Zemba Asson asked my 
opinion, and though my ideas could no longer prevail 
still I hesitated to refuse to reply and said ;—'' The men 
of the Ming dynasty (in China) in more books than 
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those quoted, argued that the ideograph is of evil in- 
fluence and should not be employed. But superior men 
do- not-agree to this at all. 

The Empire's prosperity, man's long life or few days, 
come either from Heaven's decree or from mans deeds, 
Happiness and sorrow do not come from the use of par- 
ticular words in the “ year-names.” The men who lost 
the Empire (in China) in times when “sho” was used, 
lost it by their wickedness and not by their use of this 
name. So has it been with the great calamities, they were 
because of the emperors and not because of this word. 
Lay to heart Mencius's saying—" Do not blame the age 
for your crime,” 

It is unnecessary to argue at length and one illustration 
will suffice ——With his advancing age man does not lose 
identity, though he is called successively, infant, youth, 
middle aged; nor yet with the different names given him, 
at three months and at twenty years nor with the several 
appellations used by his various relatives. So is it with 
hours, days, months and years—the hours become days as 
they are joined together and the days become months and 
the months years, These names indicate the same time. 
so if “sho” must not be used for years neither must it 
be used for months.” But from the time of the Sages 
“sho” has been the name of the first month, and so Con- 
fucius writes in“ The Spring and Autumn.” “The “sho" 


* The peoples of the Fareast reckon time by periods of varying 
lengih, designated by " year-names.” These “ year-names" were given by 
ihe emperors and this was one of the most distinclive marks of their 

The weogrph “sho” means “holy” ond brings misfortune if used hy 
iholy men, 
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month is the beginning of the year.” If then it is un- 
lucky every year should have been unlucky from his day 
to ours. And if anyone think this argument trifling I 
still want to hear why “sho” is lucky in months and 
unlucky in years, “ The reforms wrought by superior man 
constitute the “ Way" of the Empire for generations, his 
deeds aré its laws and his words its precedents;” and 
“he who knows not the decrees of Heaven is not supenor 
man,” so it is not a superior men who thinks of “sho” 
as unlucky. 

In sixteen “ year-names" has the word been used here 
in Japan; and by no means have all been unlucky and if 
some of the periods so named have been calamitous, so 
may it be argued of all the ideographs used from the 
beginning, since in both China and Japan the “year-names” 
have been changed chiefly because of signs in heaven, and 
because of calamities on carth, floods, droughts, or epi- 
demics. If the names bring evil let us return to the ancient 
custom and use none, but even then there were evils as 
to-day. Further, I have met with men from Beas, 
Italy, and other lands, and though “ year-names” are 
used only in two or three places and the rest reckon 
s0 many thousands, hundreds and tens of years since the 
beginning of heaven and earth, yet few countries in Europe 
during the past twenty-four years have escaped confusion 
caused by struggles about the succession to dead princes. 
This winter and last many were killed in war. For 
what was that the punishment? Even with no “ year- 
name" destruction is not escaped easily when man loses 
virtue. 

In China and Japan the same words have been used in 


different periods, which have proved the happiest and the 
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most calamitous in our annals and instances innumerable 
prove that “names " and misfortunes have no connection, 

This change of the “year-name” is the only edict that 
is promulgated by our Emperor, as even the Chinese 
know, and its cause has ever been calamities, portents and 
changes in the calendar, It has never been done because 
of the misfortunes of a Shogun. Doubtless there have 
been coincidences, and the superficial student may suppose 
the change was made because a Shogun had died, but 
there was always another reason for the change; and with- 
out such reason no change has ever been made in the 
year when a Shogun has died. 

If now the “year-name" is changed because of the 
death of the Shogun what suspicions will be aroused in 
Kyoto; and even if other reasons are assigned, still the 
Shégun's councillors will suffer from the criticism of men 
who are truly learned and wise. Take great care not to 
make a mistake.” 

But in spite of Zembé Asson's efforts my opinion was 
not adopted. * 


A VERY DIFFICULT CASE, 


In my lord's time, one day '(28th September 1711) after 
the lecture he sent me a very difficult case. 

A merchant of Matsushiro, Shinano, came to Edo with 
his wife who was from Komabayashi village, Kawanoe 


© Hayashi obtained the aid of the ladies of the Shogun's court by an 
appeal to their superstitions. 
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township, Musashi province. On the 29th August the 
woman's brother took her out to Kawagoe, and on the 
2nd September told her to remain a while at her father's 
as her husband had gone back to Matsushiro, but would 
return on the roth at latest. Dut on the roth he had 
not come and she was told of a man drowned in the 
neighboring river. Full of fear she went to see, but the 
man was floating face downwards. Her father and brother 
would not help her turn the body but said, “ It cannot 
be he." But she could not restrain herself and the next 
day had the body turned by the headman of the village 
and—it was her husband. This was on the land of Tajima- 
no-Kami, Takatomu. 

The officers examined her father, brother and others 
and as the answers were not satisfactory, searched the house 
and found the effects of the dead man. ‘So there was no 
escape and the father and brother confessed the murder 
and to putting the body in the water. There was no 
question as to their guilt, but Tajima-no-Kami Takatomi 
wished to know if the woman were not “an informer 
against her father.” 

My answer was, “Consider it well, It concerns the 
three relations, not husband and wife, and parent and child 
only, but lord and retainer also. It cannot be settled by 
ordinary precedents.” But the Shogun asked for pre- 
cedents and Kytso and I examined the books thoroughly 
and in the morning he wrote me agrecing with my opinion 
and saying “The Introduction to the /aasai of the Giret 
Sofutuden is conclusive.” It was indeed fortunate that the 
proof was so clear. 

On the 4th of October, after the lecture, the Shogun 
showed me the opinion which the magistrates had sent in 
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quoting a case of Yeike 4th year 4th month, when a 
woman, who charged her husband with adultery with her 
mother (the two were beheaded) was punished as an “ in- 
former,” being imprisoned for a year and then sold as 
a slave. The Shogun remarked, “ This does not seem 
to apply,” and 1 agreed and added “ The woman 1s not 
guilty.” 

- On the 7th I was shown Hayashi’s opinion. The mini- 
ster of education had written it for the Council of State, 
and this was its substance: When Saichu of Tei asked her 
mother, Which is first, father or husband? she replied, 
Only one can be father, anyone may be husband. This 
woman revealed her father's guilt, and the Analects say, 
“To conceal a parent's guilt is righteousness and truth.” 
In the Laws it is written, “* Let him who exposes a parent's 
crime be put to death.” But I said, “ She did not know 
her father’s crime and her case is an exception. In our 
Japan an informer on a parent is banished though the 
commentary says the punishment should be strangling. 
Neither of those quotations apply and it was not a case of 
accidental homicide.” So I was told to re-argue the case 
and going home wrote out my opinion at once and sent 
it to the Shogun on the Sth as follows :— 

I have carefully studied the matter submitted on the 
28th of September viz—The merchant's wife, troubled at 
his absence hears of the body in the river and gets the 
headman to show it to her. It is her husband, and as 
her father and brother were the murderers, the officials 
think it a case of “informing ‘against parents.” The 
magistrates condemn her to servitude and the Minister 
of Education agrees with them. 

In my opinion the case does not come under “ The 
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Three Relations" nor do ordinary precedents apply. 
Three points should be considered,—The relations, the 
rules for mourning, and the application of exceptional 
rules to exceptional cases. 

The rules of the ancient kings provide, that while the 
daughter remains at home, though promised in marriage or 
though married having returned to her father, she shall 
observe three years of strict mourning for him should he die. 
But, if she is living with her husband she shall observe 
only one year of half-mourning. The difference is so very 
great that we shonld observe how it is set forth in the 
commentary of the Sefvév.* A woman is never independ- 
ent but owes duties, when unmarried to her father, when 
married to her husband, and when widowed to her son. 
The father is the child's Heaven, and the husband is the 
wife's. So it is written, “ A woman cannot mourn strictly 
twice, as Heaven is not two.” She cannot mourn for two 
at the same sime. So then a wife who obeys her husband 
cannot obcy her father. 

Events are ordinary or extraordinary, and in their judg- 
ment laws should be immovable or exceptional. As the 
ancient scholar says ;—Exceptions uphold the rule, 

Now it is the settled law that the woman at home 
obeys her father and when married her husband. In the 
usual relations the lord is lord, and the retainer is retainer : 
the father is father, and the son is son: the husband 4s 
husband, and the wife is wife: Hut now the retainer does 
not cease to be retainer, because the lord ceases to be lord. 
But in following such exceptions we are not to lose the 
rule. The greatest possible exception is, when a retainer's 


8 The book of mourning-rites and ceremonies. 
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father. kills his lord, or when a woman's father kills ber 
husband. The retainer then cannot be both loyal and 
filial, nor the woman obedient and filial, No human 
calamity equals this! Of old in such emergencies retain- 
ers have been loyal to their lord, and women have obeyed 
their husband, Now no one can be found who has charg- 
ed her father with the death of her husband, though some 
have told a father that their husband had a command 
from his lord to kill the father, and so the father has 
killed the husband, and this was the instance quoted 
above when the mother replied, “Any one may be hus- 
band but only one a father.” If that reply and the 
daughter's deed which followed were right, then are they 
disobedient and wicked who for a husband's sake make a 
father no longer father. And shall we say, “ Any one 
may be lord, only one a father,—haw can the two be 
compared?" May one help his father to kill his lord? But 
the superior man praised the man who revealed the plot 
of his father against his lord, as it is written, “ Great 
virtue destroys love.” Confucius says, " The father con- 
ceals his son's evil, and the son his father’s." This is 
the rule. Which is the greater offence to steal a sheep 
or to kill a lord?* The settled rules of the ancient kings 
make the woman's Heaven to be her husband and not 
her father. If the father kill the husband the ordinary 
fules do not apply to a woman if she inform; and still 
less to this woman who recovered the corpse by the aid 
of the headman and then recognized her husband. The 
fovernment discovered the crime. It is not a case of 
“informing,” Why is she judged guilty ? 








* Confucins words concerned the stealing of a sheep, 
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When the full discovery was made her suicide would 


have preserved her filial, wifely and sisterly virtue. Tt 


would have been the perfection of virtue in this great 


exception to the normal relations, but to reprove her for 


not attaining perfection is to judge her “as we do not 
judge ourselves.” No woman has killed herself for such 
a reason, but many have preserved their widowhood until 
death, nor did the ancients think their virtue small. And 
this agrees with my private opinion. 

A wife’s relation is that of the retainer, and if we praise 


Risai and Sekien,* we shall not agree with the words 


quoted by Hayashi. The magistrates say that the pre- 
cedents show that she should be imprisoned for a year 
and then be made a slave, and the Minister of Education 
says, ‘Had she known her father's guilt the penalty 
would have been death. But as she did it unwittingly 
she shall be made a slave.” ~ 

If she is declared innocent, as I propose, I have a 


strong desire for her. The young widow's passions are 


still undecayed and she has no protector. The pine's 
ereen leaf, if very strong, may resist the winter's cold 
but in her case I have my doubts. Not only should I 
lament the loss of her virtue but the righteousness of the 
government would be violated. Those who have beeome 
monks and nuns for the loss of father or husband have 
been many. Now if it is privately hinted to her that she 
become a nun, shave her head, enter a convent, study 
and keep the rules because of thest deaths; and if the 
property of her husband and father be given to the con- 





® Rist informed his bord of his father's purposed rebellion and com 
mitted suicide. Sekien also informed and was killed by hie father, 
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vent, there will be no anxiety as to her support and her 
virtue and the righteousness of the government will be 
preserved.” 

My advice was followed and by the aid of Takatomi 
Asson the woman became a nun in a convent at Kamakura. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE INVESTITURE OF THE YOUNG 
SHOGUN. 

After the fifty days of mourning on the eleventh day 
of the twelfth month (January 7, 1713) the young Shogun 
assumed the government. By the precedents he should 
have had the title SAasanwed Dainagen when his head was 
Shaved and his hair fastened in a cue, and still later the 
title Stdvr would have been bestowed, and only after he 
became Shogun should the emperor's messenger have 
come from Kyoto, But as he inherited his position when 
so young Zembo Asson asked me to set forth the proper 
procedure which I did, since I could not deéline, 

The name is given by the father, but in the present 
instance by the father of the emperor. I wrote the peti- 
tion to him and suggested the name. 

On the eighth of January came an Imperial letter con- 
ferring the S#éaf rank and the title Daixagen and so the 
child at once became Shogun. The letter bestowing the 
name came the same day. A lucky day was chosen for 
the ceremony (January 17) and folks paid their respects 
on the next day but one. As in the case of the former 
Shogun I was given thirty xo and other gifts as my 
honorarium. 
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The putting on the Aatama was on the next New 
Year's day, (26 January, 1713) and on the seventeenth of 
February I was given three gold ryé for choosing the 
“precious ideographs” for the Shogun to write.” The 
same day I was given three books, by order of the 
Shogun, which had been ordered by the late Shégun 
through the governor of Nagasaki. 

On the thirteenth of April, as bidden, I sent-in the 
details for the ceremony of the hair cutting, including a 
description of the implements and of the ornaments for 
the room. On the twenty-first the Shogun went to the 
Shraso-in where his crown was put on his head by Hikone- 
no-kami and his hair was cut by Aidzu-no-Kami. I saw 
it all from the rear. I too was often in the castle in 
connection with the visit of Konoe the former regent. 

On the twenty-sixth of April was the investiture and 
this I saw from the rear as in the case of the former 
Shogun. A little later my land was increased as the 
former Shogun had commanded. 

On November fifth, 1714, 1 chose the name for the 
great bell of Aun-sho-byd as 1 had been commanded. 
The previous year, after my lord's death a commission 
came from Kyoto granting him such posthumous name 
as might be chosen, When Zembo Asson asked me about 





* The first jdeographs written by a young Japanese are chesen with 
especial core. 

) This Shogun was Vashi-in, [yetsugu-ko the third son of Bonshii-ko, 
He was four years old when his father died, A greal discussion arose 6 
to his “crowning” as if he were the son of the Emperor, It ts supposed 
to have been connected with plans of Arai‘s for the ending of the dual 
government and the enthronement of the Shogun. It is also given as the 
reason why Arai was not “employed” by the mext Shogun. 
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it I said, “As the name goes down to future generations 
and abroad to foreign lands, an excellent name should be 
chosen, and I suggest Aan and S/o." The Council sent 
both on to Kyoto where the two were adopted, Anas/o- 
#3. That my suggestion for the posthunious name of my 
lord and for the name of the Shogun should have been 
approved by the emperor and his father, and that I was 
bidden write the inscription for the bell were creat favours.* 
At the anniversary services on December first, all was 
done according to the former precedent. Besides the 
highest officials only ten persons were present. All were 
arrayed in their most elaborate robes of ceremony. 


SHAPTER Iv. 
THE UOYANA BOATS. 


On the 22nd August the case concerning the Uoyana 
boats was heard. Freight sent from Osaka to Yamato 
province was transferred, because of the shallow water, at 
Kamegase in Kawachi province to the Uoyana boats and 
by them was brought to its destination. From the Avicho 
period (1596-1615) these boats which belonged to the 
folks in the village Tate, Heguri township, Yamato pro- 
vinee, had been in charge of the Shinto priest and with 
the profits the Shinto temple Tatsuda had been maintain- 
ed without aid from the government, and moreover paid 
an annual tax of thirty po. 

In Genrefu to (A. D, 1697) the villagers offered to pay 


— 








“The name contains mn allusion to the ancient Chinese poem— 
“Truly brave, truly wise, clearly equal to his ancestors,” 
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a tax of one hundred and fifty ryd if one of them. were 
put in charge of the boats, and as the offer was large 
and the villagers were tenants of the Shogun it was 
accepted. 

In the intercalary first month of Hoei 5 (Feb. 1708) 
the farmers of five hundred and three villages, tenants of 
the Shogun and different daimyd, complained to the gov- 
ernor of Nara, Miyoshi Bizen-no-kami, that though the 
villagers had promised to follow the established custom yet 
they not only gradually had increased the charges, but 
when the boats were damaged and the freight injured 
refused to pay damages and stole the cargo that was 
saved. 

Again in March, the sellers of dried fish in Osaka com- 
plained that though in the past, fish (for use as manure) 
which was lost ew rowfe had been paid for, last year pay- 
ment was refused when boats were lost because of the 
ereat earthquake, and this in spite of the commands of 
the magistrates. i 

In the fifth month (June-July) Bizen-no-kami’ referred 
these complaints to Kyoto and after an examination by 
Ki-no-Kami Nobutsune Asson the case was sent to the 
magistrate of the treasury in Edo, Hagiwara Omi-no-Kami 
and to those associated with him. 

After the preliminary examination the priest, Yasumura 
by name, asked that he might be put in charge again 
and offered to pay a tax of three hundred ry, whereon 
the villagers offered three hundred and twenty nine ro 
and said :-—We are few in numbers but our land measures 
a thousand fofv. For the fourteen years past we have 
paid our taxes out of the income from these boats, and if 
that is taken away we shall suffer. 
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In the tenth month of the next year (Nov. 1709) the 
decision was given in favour of the villagers. But it did 
not touch upon the complaints made by the Osaka merch- 
ants and the farmers of the five hundred and three villages. 

The spring of the mext year (1710) after the change 
of Shoguns, when Bizen-no-kami came to Edo to the 
ceremonies, he handed in an account of the case to 
Kawachi-no-kami, Tadamine Asson, who with two others 
investigated it and in the intercalary eighth month (Sept.- 
Oct.) affixed their seals to the following decision :-— 
"Precedents do not show the boatmen to be responsible 
for the loss of freight; but there is a special fund for this 
purpose in Osaka made by collecting .oo5 for each piece 
of freight. Again the villagers claim that they can be 
held responsible only from Kamegase, where the freight is 
transferred to their boats, Their contention is sustained. 
Even government freight is not paid for when lost. The 
Osaka merchants have no case. Their fund is of private 
arrangement and not of law. If it is considered other 
complications will arise.” 

Tadamine Asson was very zealous for this decision, and 
told the magistrates to so lay down the law that the case 
should not come up again. and he sought to make all 
partics promise not to appeal. 

But Bizen-no-kami would not agree, for the decision 
touched the complaint of the Osaka merchants only, and 
ignored the grievances of the five hundred and three 
Villages, the dispute between tenants of the Shogun and 
of the waimyp, and he declared that a side issue should 
not stop appeal. Tadamine Asson became very angry, 
changed colour and said, “It is not for your good to 
raise again a question settled by so many judges!" and 
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would not listen. In the winter when I[ visited Nara, 
Bizen-no-kami showed great anger as he told me about 
it and when I returned to Edo in the spring I told this, 
among other things, to the Shogun, saying, " The decision 
was unjust,” 

Almost immediately Bizen no-kami died in his rage and 
then Yasumura killed himself as he felt there was no one 
left to help him. 

Yasumura’s son came to Edo in great anger, deter- 
mined to have the decision against his father reversed, 
He made constant appeals and the priests of the temple 
joined with him as they now had no funds for its support. 
So Zembo Asson, by what means [ do not know, re- 
stored all to the original conditions, giving the manage- 
nent to Yasumura’s son, putting the tax back to the 
first figure and ordering the temple to be repaired at once. 
He sent me a copy of his decision and told me he had 
the authority of the late Shégun for it, 

In April (1713) as I think it was, I said to Zembo 
Asson,—" Luxury is increasing and prices rise so that the 
atamote perform their duties with difficulty. What should 
they do were there war? In spite of the warnings of the 
late Shogun the evil grows, and now one who wishes to 
live within his means finds the greatest difficulty in so 
doing. The case is peculiarly urgent during the youth of 
the Shogun, Pray consult with the elders as to remedies 
for this evil.” He assented, consulted with the elders and 
bade every éatavefe send in his plan for the remedy of 
the evil. 

He showed me the replies but they were mere promises 
of diligence in duty, and did not touch the reform of the 
government or the condition of the people. As the 
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Shogun had always asked my opinion so now the elders 
sought it. But if the note is high listeners are few, and 
without clear proof no one will believe, so I tried to meet 
the mind of the times and sent in points taken from the 
rules of the Shogun, making three volumes in all. 

I never heard of any decision. I pressed for one be- 
fore the change of officials as did Zembo Asson likewise, 
but time went by and my memorial was returned, endors- 
ed,—" Too difficult, it cannot be done at present.” But 
I had ‘not written my own ideas but the opinion of the 
Shégun and their refusal was of his ideas, not mine, The 
difficulty was, the officials would not! I could say no 
more. As it is said, When desires oppose commands 
there is no obedience. So if a Gecision were reached it 
could not be carried out with all the officials in opposi- 
tion. When the Shogun becomes a man, he will know 
I desisted because further effort was useless. They put 
it off saying, “ We shall decide when all are heard,” and 
never decided at all. So it ended. 


CHAPTER WwW. 
THE COINAGE, 


T knew that my advice would not be followed, even 
though it had been’ sanctioned by the Shogun, but as 
none of the officials considered the debasement of the 
coinage, which is the greatest of evils, I wrote papers 
zealously and though the Shogun was already ill his 
decision was made. He stopped the new coinage and 
removed Shigehide from office, and until death, was con- 
sidering ways and means for the restoration of the coins 
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to the proper standard. But since his death no one has 
done anything, 

From the first I diligently studied how to remove this 
erief, and the more earnestly since it was unaccomplished 
at my lord's death and so might be accounted his error. 
It is filial piety to fulfill his wish and make known his 
will, especially as great suffering will be saved. My 
labour was for my lord and for his son. 

I sent in the results of my study, in three volumés, 
to Zemboa Asson in the sixth month of this year (July— 
August 1713) and further told him my ideas. Since the 
order to restore the standard had been given, all sorts of 
opinions were expressed :—1. To restore the silver minted 
since Genref to the old stardard, would require 118 
wan-came of bullion while the total annual product is only 
4 sen-gante so that the product of three hundred years is 
needed, 2. For the separation of the copper and silver 
in. the coins we shall need lead to the amount of 276 
man 4 sen same while the yearly output is only 3737 
hiakkan, thus requiring the product of 739 years. Nor 
can we count the men who will be killed by the potson- 
ous process. 3. Were the silver restored it would not 
correspond to the gold unless that also is restored, and 
so prices will vary with the two metals. But if we make 
the silver coins smaller than at present but of standard 
purity, both the silver and the gold will answer. These 
were the opinions of the artizans of the Ginza. 4. If the 
rate of exchange is again put at 60 me for one gold rya 
there will still be exchange to pay on the silver, for silver 
has been mixed with the gold, and copper with the silver, 
and gold has been reminted once, and silver often, so there 
are three grades of old.and six of silver. To purify the 
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gold and reduce the size of the coins by half, and to fully 
restore the silver will not accomplish the desired object, for 
the relative values will mot be restored, 5. Both can not be 
restored nor can the government force them to pass as of 
equal value. Let 10 man ryd of good gold be issued each 
year, and let the debased silver be gradually cailed in, thus 
its price will rise and values adjust themselves. Thus urged 
the exchangers (the bankers). 6. The low price of silver is 
in part from its over issue. Call in half and make good 
copper coins out of the copper it contains. This was, 
probably, the notion of those who had issued the big 
pence at the close of the former reign. 7. Let paper 
money be issued and the gold and silver called in and let 
it be decreed that the three pass as of equal value. Coin 
copper in large quantities, and with the increase of currency 
prices will steady themselves. Search for mines, work 
them all, and in ten years or so good coin will be as 
plentiful as in Genredv. Then burn half the paper and 
there will be no adverse critic. So said some of the elders 
of a little wisdom. 8. The value of the coins is less and 
their number doubled. The price of rice is higher than 
in famines yet no one dies of want. That is because the 
coins are so many. So let us increase the number still 
more, and thus even the value of the silver and gold. 
Evidently there has been profit in these re-coinings since 
Grenroku. It is the exchangers who unsettle prices by their 
Secret manipulations of the rate of exchange. Even if 
the coins are restored to the standard who knows what new 
scheme they will invent to injure society. Punish severe- 
ly three or five of these men and the people will be com- 
forted and the prices of gold, silver and everything will 
be steadied, Thus thought the military folk. Folks take 
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wealth as wealth and profit, but misled by these evil ex- 
changers they clamor for a re-coinage, which cannot be. 

All these were wrong, as I showed before setting forth 
my own views. (It all made three volumes.) Zembo 
Asson well knew the purpose of the late Shogun and the 
urgent need but he came to think its accomplishment 
impossible in such a conflict of opinions. He was creatly 
pleased with my views, consulted the Council of State 
and on the 2oth September the treasury magistrates 
decided to carry out the late Shogun’s decree. (This 
decision was of my writing.) But, of course, these officials 
desired their private gain and not the good of the Empire, 
nor did they understand the subject, and as they did not 
wish to be reproached for failure there was no one to 
carry out the project or to reply to objections. So it was 
necessary to appoint someone and Zembo Asson with 
the Council of State appointed seven men. 

A merchant of Sakae, Idzumi province, named Tani 
privately wrote his views on this subject to a friend in 
Kyoto who forwarded the letter to me, Neither of these 
two men was an ordinary shopkeeper but both had been 
samurai. The plan differed from my own but could be 
carried out easily and as I knew the value of the opinion 
of a business man I showed it to Zembd Asson, who 
was greatly pleased at there being two ways of doing 
that which he had regarded as impossible. I said J 
should like to meet the man and was soon informed of 
his arrival in Edo. 1 sent for him and said, “ This is 
not my business but as it is for humanity, and for the 
nation lay your plan before the officials.” He replied, 
“1 know a relative of Yoshimasa " (one of those in charge 
of the re-coinage.) “1 too know hint well” I said, “ Tell 
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your friend, It is very fortunate.” So I told Yoshimasa 
and asked him to send for Tani, and Yoshimasa was 
much pleased saying, “I have consulted so many to no 
purpose that I am made very happy by this.” 

So he heard Tani, questioned him, consulted with others, 
and on February 2, 1714, told Takatomo Asson the chief 
in charge. Zembo Asson of course knew all about it and 
left it to the seven men, 

In the east, gold and copper had been chiefly used 
while in the west, it was mostly silver with some copper, 
and so the greatest troubles from the debased silver had 
been there, and Tani’s plan had to do with that section. 
But as the decree bade the restoration of both metals 
and as the re-coining of one would cause new complica- 
tions 1 consulted with Yoshimasa about the gold. But 
most officials thought best not to touch it as folks here- 
abouts were not troubled greatly by the debased silver, 
and as half the value of the gold would be lost. Most 
people supposed that arya of the old would be exchanged 
for onc of the new, and all decided to study the subject. 

In Gesrefy silver was mixed with gold, and copper 
with siver. The size and form of the coins were retained 
and their number was doubled. But only blind men 
could fail to know that half the gold had been replaced 
by silver, and no one will sell an article worth 100 ry 
for less than 200 ryv3. So with silver, though prices scem 
to rise, it is only because folks see that 200 ryé represent 
only 100 ryé. So an increase in the false number adds 
nothing to the true one, and if our return to the standard 
seems to cut down 200 ryé to 100 rpé it is only the false 
number that is diminished. As we fix prices by law, we 
must decree that fifty of the new coins be taken in place 
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of one hundred of the old, that no one may lose nor 
exchange one cf the old for one of the new, The num- 
ber of coins must be halved, how can the pres:nt number 
be maintained? Were the products of the mines sufficient 
there had been no reason for debasing the coinage. The 
people are accustomed to false dealing and their doubts 
will remain even if we are just, but what if any false 
element is permitted to remain? — 

All this is very simple, but the officials were so confus- 
el by sophistries that they were convinced only when all 
had been explained over and over again, in repeated con- 
ferences which lasted for days. In the end they saw their 
error and adopted Tani’s plan. 

The silver could be taken from the gold readily, but the 
extraction of the copper took much lead and the process 
was injurious to the workers, so it was argued. But I 
told them that the Osaka merchants deal in copper, 
separate copper and lead and take out the silver. If the 
process is so deadly how do they do it? Our so-called 
silver is really copper with a little silver mixed in and 
they would think nothing of getting it out. 

So it was decided to examine these men, re-issue both 
gold and silver, and establish exchanges for the old and 
new coins, On the 16th June 1714 the edict was issued 
and I wrote it at the bidding of Zembo Asson. 

The plans contained items I did not approve and were 
badly executed. Much was stolen, the law was changed 
and little good came of it, naturally enough, since men 
ignorant and without ability werg cager to show what 
they coulddo. Zembod Asson came to agree fully with me. 

On June 24 four of the Ginza artizans were banished 
and a fifth was dismissed from Edo. Two officials were 
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imprisoned in their own houses. They had violated the 
ancient laws and had made bad silver, a crime of great 
magnitude. In obedience to Shigehide they had caused 
much suffering throughout the Empire. Some men 
thought they should have been beheaded. 

Of old the coinage could be changed only when all 
the elders put their seals on the decree, but from Geurotu 
it had been left to the treasury magistrates and, more 
recently, to Shigehide with two other officials. That was 
through Shigehide’s cunning. Then he formed a company 
of artizans in the Ginza who carried out his plans. 

Their guilt was very great, but all had been left to 
Shigehide, and the artizans after all, were not to blame 
for carrying out his plans. It was a crime to leave off 
affixing the elders’ seals, as it was to leave all to him. 
This was their method;—One of the company would 
learn Shigehide’s wishes privately and then get up an 
agitation, and a petition would be sent to Shigehide to do 
thus and so, and he would yield and affix his seal to a 
decree granting the petition. 

But the government makes laws and the people obey ; 
if the government violate laws and the people obey how 
shall crime be charged against them? There are different 
degrees in crime, leadership, purposed participation and 
unwitting agreement. Shigehide's guilt was the most 
serious, but he was only removed from office and im- 
prisoned at home and was pardoned at the Shogun's 
death, He was not tried, but escaped just punishment 
and died of illness. How then shall they be put to death 
who sinned with him? That would imply that his body 
should be exhumed and beheaded. But even if dead folks 
were conscious, and though you should cut his body into 
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inch bits yet would such an unfeeling spirit as his suffer 
nothing, and the display of cruelty would be wanten 
and not in accord with government by superior men of 
rightousness and benevolence. Everyone knows that I 
apposed Shigehide while alive, and as for these men I 
have never seen them and my argument is not for their 
sake, but for justice in punishment, the equalization of 
the past and present. - And so it was that all were judged 
guilty of minor offences. 

When the books of the Ginza artizans were examined 
it appeared that Shigehide had a profit of 260.000 rye out 
of the debasing of the silver, bésides pictures and ancient 
treasures: and that he gave 60.000 ryd to his follower 
Nagai Hanroku. Whereon, a great outcry arose against 
the laiter but I argued again, “ He was the servant and 
it was his duty to obcy and so he got the money. If 
he is punished so must Shigehide's son suffer. But he 
has only 700 £oén out of his father’s 3700 and so ts 
punished already, To again lay bare the father's thefts 
and again punish the innocent son is to heap hoar-frost on 
snow and is not the government of righteous and bene- 
volent, superior men. The chief being unpunished we 
need not discuss the punishment of subordinates, and 
especially with crimes which are unconfessed. All should 
be ignored.” 

So further proceedings were stopped. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


SOME QUESTIONS OF PRECEDENCE 
AND PRIVILEGE. 

1 was not invited to the céremony on the third anni- 
versary of the Shégun's death but was told of it the 
following day. So when I met Zembo Asson I told him 
I should resign, since I had mot been informed of this 
ceremony after being consulted about everything for years. 
1 should be disgraced did I not resign for [| should seem 
to cling to office. 

He was astonished and said “ What! I have not for- 
eotten your words about the young Shogun when his 
father died and just the other day the Shogun’s mother 
and grandmother said, ‘Is Chikugo no Kami well? He 
was always consulted by the late Shogun and we are 
safe when he is here.’ If you resign I shall be blamed 
by them and by everyone. Do consider your purposes.” 
But I replied, “Years ago I said, this ends my service, 
when my lord died. For three years | have held on that 
I might carry owt his purpose, and reform the coinage 
and now that is done. He further wished me to look 
into the foreign trade at Nagasaki and I have made full 
preparations so that others can complete that work. Be- 
fore my lord died IT had decided to resign, and could I 
be induced to change my purpose | should not mention 
these details. But, as there would be hostile criticism 
were I wholly to withdraw, I will consult with you when- 
ever you wish my advice on matters of great moment.” 

So Zembo Asson ceased to urge me, but asked me to 
postpone my resignation until after the reception of the 
Imperial messengers from Kyoto. In the interval I was _ 
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asked to a consultation over an important matter. Zembo 
Asson met me and said:—“T have told the elders of your 
purpose and of my failure to shake it, though I have tried 
earnestly since you were so deep in the confidence of the 
late Shogun, They tell me to try again in their name 
and to insist upon the public injury your resignation will 
cause. You will greatly favor us all and and will benefit 
the nation by withdrawing your resignation.” 

“ This is wholly unexpected” I said, “and I must con- 
sider my answer.’ So T went home and the next day 
sent this reply :—' My purpose was formed long ago and 
js not of this one thing. But I hesitate to set my opinion 
against the wishes of those who carry on the government 
and so withdraw my resignation.” Zembo Asson told 
ne that it was agreed to on the next day and said, “It 
is a great favor to the public and to me.” He asked 
me to come again two days later, when I met the elders 
as they came from their audience with the Shogun. 
Zembo Asson and Churyé Asson presented me to them 
and when all were seated Zembd Asson said, “ He has 
agreed to our request." Masanao Asson Tairo saicl, 
“You are not yet old. Take good care of your health, 
that you nay long serve." ‘The others said, “ You must 
help us even though you are ill. Do not worry but 
take good care of your spirit.” Kii-no-kami Nobutsune 
said, “It is long since we have met;” and Yamashiro- 
no-kami Tadazane Asson said, “It is our first meeting. 
I rejoice at the happy conclusion of this affair.” 

In the eleventh mouth we discussed the gift of land, 
of so Aetw in value, for the maintenance of ceremonies 
in honor of Nan-mei-in, wife of Ieyasu and younger sistet 
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of Hideyoshi. It was a wish of the late Shogun for the 
centenary of Iyeyasu. 

When in the temple Tofuku, Kyoto, I had seen the 
pictures of Teyasu and of his wife. His picture is in 
other temples also but hers here only. As wife and sister 
her glory was great while she lived, but I wept as I 
found her picture in this litthke temple, left here with- 
out any offerings. The second Shogun maintained cere- 
monies in her honor, for she was in the place of mother 
to him, and he commanded on his death bed, that land 
be given for their perpetual maintenance; but the priests 
chose 1000 ryé instead, for it was soon after the wars 
and temple lands often had been seized and given to 
sannrat. 

On my return to Edo 1 told the Shogun and said, 
“Though Ieyasu had many children and they had many 
mothers, yet Nan-mei-in only was his wife. When peace 
was made between east and west, Hideyoshi gave his 
sister to be Ieyasu's wife and adopted Ieyasu's son. Still 
there was io meeting of the two until Hideyoshi sent 
his mother as hostage, and then when Ieyasu went to 
Kyoto he said to the men he left behind, “ Whatever 
comes to me my wife knows nothing of it. Return her 
to her father.” That shows the heart of Ieyasu. It was 
the decree of Heaven that saved lim from injury but we 
cannot say his wife was without her influence; Her 
virtue served her own time and posterity; and, besides, 
she was the wife of the founder of the Empire. Why 
then is she forgotten save as a petty priest divides his 
scanty food for an offering?” 

The Shogun warmly assented but postponed the endow- 
ment until the centenary, lest reproach should be cast on 
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the neglect of former generations. He spoke about it 
when he died; and the gift was made at this time. 

In the eleventh month (December 1714) came an em- 
bassy from Loo Choo with congratulations to the Shogun 
and the announcement of the accession of their king, 
Formerly their communication had been in the Japanese 
language but recently they had used Chinese in their 
dispatches. They had also changed the style of the box 
for the dispatches As in foreign lands there is no Shogun, 
their use of titles and forms was wrong. Zembo Asson 
spoke to me about it, and I sent them through Satsuma- 
no-Kami a list of terms they must not use. They sent 
an answer asking about various titles and I replied to 
their inquiries and added, ‘ Tell the king to change the 
shape of his dispatches. The questions come from igno- 
mance of our past customs and present usage. If they 
cannot use the Chinese properly let them use the Japan- 
ese again. But let them decide for themselves.” And 
the ambassador replied, “ We used the Chinese because 
of the late Shogun's fondness for learning and wished to 
please him, but now we will return to the old custom.” 
Satsuma no Kami acted as our representative. 

I wished to meet the ambassador, and did so on the 
18th of the r2th month in the Satsuma mansion, Satsu- 
ma-no-Kami and Yoshitaka Asson being present also, 
I wore a robe of peculiar make, a cap, my ordinary 
sword and a red fan which had been given me by the 
former regent. 

In the eleventh month came a request from the priests 
of the Zdja temple, that one of the buildings might be 
repaired and ceremonies performed there in connec- 
tion with the centenary of Ieyasu. Their grounds for 
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this request were these :—we have a picture of Ieyasu 
painted by himself: we also have his hair and finger 
nails: moreover, until the death of the third Shogun the 
temple was honored, but the fourth Shogun did not visit 
it during his youth, and now from long neglect the grass 
crows thick about the place of prayer, Teyasu and his 
family were of our sect the /Sdesi®, he was learned in 
its doctrines, we gave him a posthumous name and his 
obituary ceremonies from the fiftieth day, to the third year 
when he was taken to Nikko were all here. The former 
Shogun was also of our sect and desired that the cere- 
monies be here, and once more, the ceremonies for the 
ith Shégun are performed in our temple. 

The Council of State consulted Zembo Asson and he 
came to me. I told him that the family was not origi- 
nally of the /édesiai but only from the sixth ancestor of 
leyasu: that though the ceremonies of the Aftieth day 
usual gifts: that the ceremonies of the first and third 
anniversaries: were not there at all, and that the request 
should be refused. , 

He agreed and asked me to put the answer in due 
form. So I wrote three questions asking proof for their 
assertions. They could not give it and said their journal 
had been burned. I clearly showed errors in their at- 
tempts at other proofs and in the end they gave it up. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE FOREIGN TRADE. 

The Council of State in the eleventh month (December 
1714) discussed the mew coinage, for it had been criticised 
when issued in the filth month and disliked, prices rose 
daily and every one was troubled. 

A merchant named Nojima Shinuemon proposed a plan 
for the exchange which was approved by the elders, and 
as; the news got abroad folks expected an immediate 
change in the law, and exchange wholly ceased. When 
I heard of it I said, “It is as I expected and the men 
who for their own profit, impede this measure which ts 
for the benefit of all, should be severely punished. But 
if the elders go on with their discussions the troubles also 
will continue. Zembo Asson said to me, “ The men who 
understand the matter are all in Kyoto and if anything 
‘« done in their absence folks will say, “ It is all Chikugo 
no-Kami's doing.” I have sent to Kyoto for the men,” 
But I replied, “ From the beginning I have sought only 
the good of the Empire and care nothing for criticisms.” 
So then he discussed the subject with the elders and sent 
men to Kyoto for consultation. 

This was the merchant's plan:—The people of the sixty- 
six provinces, according to the census was §7,096,000, 
and since that count was made the number has increased 
an hundred-fold. Take 12 cents from each person to meet 
the expenses of the exchange and of the new pence. Then 
give 70 gold ryd of the new mintage with 120 me* of silver 
and 4 éanmon of copper for 100 gold rya of the old coins. 














* According to standard go me of silver (I me=58 grains Troy) 
equalled 1 gold qi. Our daneon was Too ensh, 
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With minor modifications all approved this, but I wrote 
showing the folly of it, and set down the outline of my 
paper here:—As to the poll tax. The census can be 
trusted in foreign lands but in Japan our records are 
incorrect. In the time of the emperor Kimmer the 
population was set down as being 4,960,890 and in 
the time of the emperor Scimu it had grown to 
8,631,074, though this is not given in the history.- In 
China in the dynasty, its most populous period, the 400 
provinces had 59,594,978 inhabitants. What faith, then 
can we put in the statements of the census quoted? It 
is not intended seriously but is a mere exercise in arith- 
metic. It puts 20,000 persons on every hundred fatw of 
land with 91,648 over! Let everyone judge where his 
neighborhood holds such a mass even after this century 
of peace. Can we take 12 cents for each person of a 
population an hundred times greater than the census 
names? If we allow 200 persons to cach Aoéw of land, 
we shall need one Atoammne™ 300 mon from each man 
if we are to exchange eyo for ryd. The rich are few, and 
the poor many, and how shall men find such a sum who 
are obliged to support parents, wife and children on 
50 to 100 won per day? Besides, all the pence in ex- 
istence would not suffice, for we know how many have 
been made since Kanei (A.D. 1624-1643) and may add 
an equal number for older pieces. Then too, as in China 
also, old folks and children are exempt; and there are 
many wandering priests and merchants, nor do we even 
know how many persons are born cach morning, nor 
how many dic at night. How can we collect a poll 
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tax? Besides how unjust a law that disregards the dif- 
ference between rich and poor! But if one new rye be 
eiven for two old ones, the loss will fall on the rich and 
not on the poor, many of whom do not get a po piece 
in a year, and the poor are double in number the 
rich. 

Look at the proposed ratio! We have gold cnough 
for half the number of coins, where is the additional gold 
to be found so that we may give 70 ryo for an hundred. 
And silver is to be given too, but where shall we get it, 
as all extracted from the gold coins is to be re-minted? 
And the plan requires enough copper to use all the 
product of our mines for 294 years at least! Surely it 
is wholly impracticable. There must be another way.” 

Everyone was told to write his ideas, but no one had 
any and I did not need to write again. It was decided 
to punish all who had opposed the new law, and though 
the punishment was death it was mercifully lightened one 
degree, and they were banished to islands. When Nojima 
heard of his punishment he fainted! And Yamato-no- 
Kami Shigeyuki said, “ How could so great an affair be 
entrusted to a man of so little spirit? 

After this the exchange was carried on as. at first, 

During the winter we discussed plans for carrying out 
the will of the late Shogun as to forcign trade. From 
his accession the copper supp'y had been too small, and 
the magistrates complained that trade ceased to the im- 
poverishment of the people. The Ginza merchants wete 
told to furnish the copper but could not, for the output 
diminished yearly and the price rose. They could not 
ulfill their contracts, and after two years it was takene 
ffrom them’ and given to merclints in Osaka, but ther 
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was not enough after the home needs were supplied, prices 
rose and holders would not sell. 

So in Nagasaki the weaker folks traded secretly with 
the foreigners and the stronger went to sea and met the 
ships and traded there. The foreigners do not follow the 
established routes, but sail to and fro, athwart these wicked 
traders and barter with them. The foreigners land, get 
water, cut the nets of fishermen, take seawead from wo- 
men and children without payment, drive off rescuers with 
swords and spears, and repel with guns armed boats. 
From the time of Genroku our treatment of the Chinese 
had been very mild and our folks had been forbidden to 
attack them, the magistrates’ servants being beaten and 
dismissed if they drew their swords. So the foreigners 
became very overbearing. 

Even Hollanders began to engage in this illicit trade, 
something never known before. The magistrates asked 
for more stringent laws and I remarked, “It is intolerable 
that these merchants should despise our land which we 
are taught excels all others in chivalry!” 

In ancient times the number of ships and the amount 
ef money allowed for this trade was unlimited, but from 
Tiiko 2nd (A.D. 1683) gold 50,000 ryd was set as the 
limit of the Dutch trade and twice the amount, in silver 
for the Chinese trade. In 1688 the limit of Chinese 
ships was set at 70. Later on the amounts were in- 
creased, as certain merchants were permitted to use copper 
until the supply became too small and these evils fob 
lowed.” 

The magistrates had no practicable advice to offer. 
Already in the late Shogun’s reign I had written up the 
subject in eight volumes, containing two hundred and 
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eleven points great and small, and refer all who are 
interested to my books. 

Until Avicho 6 (A.D. 1601) foreign ships might come 
and trade anywhere, but that was the period of the great 
Ming dynasty in China, and their laws permitted only 
licensed boats to come, Only foreign ships of war then 
came to Nagasaki. The Dutch in Aeichd 5 first went 
to Sakae near Osaka, but in Arwkd 13 (A.D. 1611) their 
trade was transferred to Hirado, and two years later to 
Nagasaki. The Chinese trade was confined to Nagasaki 

‘eichd 13. The Chinese emperor Kanghi of the Tsing 
dynasty, removed the restrictions of foreign trade and 
more than two hundred boats came, After our restric- 
tions were made, limiting the number of boats, all 
which came in excess were sent back, ard cach beat 
within the permitted limits was allowed to trade only 
to the amount of 160 Aamme, and all surplus freight 
was stored. 

But as the ships came from a distance and large pro- 
aS were desired, the Chinese wished to sell all their 
_and our merchants too were keen for this illicit 
traffic, as the restrictions on the legal trade were severe 
and the profits small. 

In the late reign the Nagasaki magistrates were asked 
for statistics, and it appeared that one fourth of our gold 
and three fourths of our silver had been exported in an 
hundred years, and these reports did not include the 
trade of Tsushima with Korea, nor that of Satsuma with 
Loo Choo. So in another century half of our gold will 
have gone, and all of our silver, while our copper is 
already insufficient for our domestic needs. | 

It is not right to trade our lasting treasures for their 
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toys of an hour, nor to hurt the Empire for such ‘paltry 
profits. If we must have books and medicines from 
abroad, estimate our annual production of the precious 
metals and our home consumption, and then determine 
how much may be permitted to the foreign trade at 
Nagasaki, Tsushima and Satsuma, Without these data 
we cannot settle upon the amount. The number of boats 
and their lading must be limited, or we cannot stop illictt 
trade. In this way the cargoes will be sold completely, 
our laws will be obeyed, foreigners will cease to despise 
us, Our authority will be extended a thousand miles and 
our treasure will last forever. 

Tt is only the poor in Nagasaki who are begrared by 
the loss of trade, and the reason will appear if an in- 
vestigation is made, though it is unnecessary to set forth 
the origin of this guilt. Let magistrates be chosen, the 
laws: reformed and censors appointed for Nagasaki, as 
well as for Kidto and Osaka and both Nagasaki and all 
the western and central provinces will be benefited, 
This is only an outline of what was determined by the 
late Shogun. The law and the legal decisions were like 
the serpent of Joésan, which saved head and tail, tail and 
head helping each other; not- one of the many details 
should be changed or an addition made. 

The law has not been enforced because the merchants 
wanted large trade, and the magistrates did not reduce 
the customs in proportion to the lessened number of 
boats. In Séofedw 5 (1715) February, messengers’ left 
Edo arriving in Nagasaki in March, and- the new laws 
were promulgated in April, and later the Chinese were 
informed. Those of the Chinese who agreed to the 
new laws were given licences and those who refused were 
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expelled, In June the laws were sent to the dard of 
the central and western provinces. 

It had been thought easier to gain a livelihood and 
larger profits if the original prices were low, and that 
prices would be low if the importations of cloth and 
medicine were large. No one thought of the Enrpire 
and all argued like men who know neither the beginning 
nor the end, like men who in the morning do not think 
of the night. So lightly would they change the laws, 
being misled by this talk, and would let the evils con- 
tinue. * 


CHAPTER WItti. 

THE ILLNESS OF THE SHOGUN: HIS 
MARRIAGE ENGAGEMENT: PUNISH- 
MENT FOR KILLING AN UNCLE: 
THE FIRE IN THE PRISON: 
KIDNAPPING CHILDREN. 


In the early spring the Shogun was ill, medicine did 


no good and new physicians were chosen, At two 
o'clock August 10 when returning home I met Yama- 
shiro-no-Kami, and ‘Tadazane Asson hastening to the castle, 
and my men told me Yamata-no-Kami Shigeuki Asson 
had also gone with a crowd of retainers. I wondered at 
it and as I went out of the gate heard that a bearer of 
Tadazane Asson had fallen from fatigue. I wondered 





* The new law was written by Arai. Jt limited the number of Chinese 
boats to thirty and the Dutch boats to twat the copper lo 1,500,900 pounds 
(one pound Japanese equals one atl one-third pound avoirdupois) and the 


silver to 3,000 Aree (one Areomeme |e ten Tha. Troy}, 
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more and more, and the next day was told that we all 
must assemble at the office. 

Kii-no-Kami, who had been left in charge, thinking 
the Shéeun's death imminent sent for the elders, and they 
summoned every one. That evening the elders discussed 
the succession and Zembo Asson then for the first time 
tald them the late Shogun's decision, The medicine 
however tock effect; but a month later Nobutsune Asson 
died of paralysis, So difficult are calculations about 
worldly things. 

While the Shogun was ill some of the men who had 
been favored by his father sought to ingratiate themselves 
with Kii-no-Kami, Ob! Who can be trusted? So too 
when Lord Kéfu was heir apparent did one of the ruling 
Shogun’s men seek his favor. But he gained nothing, 
as was richt. 

In the winter Bungo-no-Kami was to have gone to 
Kyoto to arrange the marriage of the daughter of the 
abdicated Emperor to the Shogun. It would have been 
the first alliance between the families and most thank- 
worthy. But it is now like an unfinished dream. 

This year Nobutsune Asson sentenced a murderer of 
an uncle toa punishment one degree less than beheading, 
on the ground of a precedent in the late reign. Zembo 
Asson dissented and asked my opinion; and I could not 
agree that one who killed his uncle should be punished 
less severely than an ordinary murderer, nor could | find 
the alleged precedent.*— 

The last day of the a yrar a fire started in the middle 














* ‘The slayer of a ‘Gearont had his heat : sawn of oni his wife and 
children killed; the slayer of an oncle had his heod sown off and his wife 
and children punished one degree less than death, 
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of the night in Tadanaga Asson's mansion and burned 
many houses, not being out until 10 a.m. New Year's” 
day. The commingling of firemen and folks in their robes | 
of ceremony, in the streets, was strange. 

One the 11th was another fire and the prison burned. 
Many prisoners escaped, among them some whose trials 
were still unfinished though begun sixteen or more years: 
before, until the accusations against them were forgotten, 
their friends were dead and they had nowhere to go. 

The magistrates wanted to know what should be the 
punishment for the run-aways and Zembo Asson asked 
me. “According to their crimes, of course " 1 said. 
“Tt is an offence to run away ‘and yet, such folks natur- 
ally seck even a day of freedom. But why have those 
persons whose guilt remains so long unproved been 
omitted from the list of pardoned prisoners? To punish 
severely now would be merciless, but to prevent such 
attempts in the future, decree that the punishment of those 
who run away shall be increased one degree, and that 
of those who do not flee the punishment shall be lighten- 
ed one degree, Pardon this time those who are still 
unconvicted, and lighten the punishment of all who do 
not try to escape. Do not search for any uncondemned 
person who has escaped, for their flight was caused by 
the cruelty of the magistrates and is a discrace to the 
covernment.” But my advice was not followed. 

It was decided to tie to a cross the decayed body of 
a man who had killed his lord seven or eight years pre- 
viously, and had died in prison. His body had been 
preserved in salt, Such. horrible lawless things call for- 
no discussion. 

From the spring of last year child stealing was much 
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talked about. This is the case as it was finally decided: 
—A chemist of Suidochd named Seibei, of Ise province, 
hired two young boys, Saburobei and Tébei, and the 
younger disappeared, In the spring the elder boy saw 
the lad in a beggar’s house, and told his master who at 
once fetched his boy home again. Thereupon a niin 
named Yamada Masauemon appeared and claimed the 
boy, saying “He was entrusted to me six years ago by 
his father Dosan of Koshi. I made him servant to a 
doctor, but as he proved a worthless fellow I gave him 
to this beggar." Yamada was very angry and entered a 
complaint. Dosan and the lad were examined and both 
died in prison before the trial ended. Then the question 
was, what shall be done to Yamada? and I advised that 
his punishment should be a degree less than death and 
he was sent to an island. For during the trial when 
Dosan and the boy met, the boy did not know him and 
Dosan cried, What! Not know your father!" and struck 
him so that he fled; but when a man was brought from 
Ise the lad rushed to him, crying “ Father!” and also 
knew the men who brought the father. The case was 
clear, but Yamada and Désan would not give in, and the 
stupid merciless officers would not decide but let the lad 
and Dosan die causelessly in prison. After their death 
Yamada said “One hardly can say he was Ddsan's son, 
after so long a time!” We could not find what had be- 
come of Dosan’s son. 

The two daughters of Kusuke of Funatsu village, pro- 
vince of Kili, were enticed away as follows. In S#itady 1 
(1711) Doju keeper of the Omiya inn, Shinagawa, Mu- 
sashi province, gave Kibei, his servant, twenty gold ra 
and sent him to buy some maid servants. Finally Kibei 
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came to Funatsu village and found an old couple with 
two daughters. They were very poor. Kibet told them 
his master would make them all comfortable if they 
would go with him. So they started. At Totomi was 
a barrier which could be passed only by those who had 
passes, and the penalty for going without a permit was 
crucifixion. But the simple folks did not know of the 
barrier, and Kibei hired people of the neighborhood to 
lead them around it by mountain paths to Mitsuke where 
he rejoined them. Then he told the parents what he 
wished of the girls, but they refused to let them be ser- 
vants in an inn, However, as they could not go home 
all went on to Shinagawa together. They arrived in the 
rith month, but DGju pretended to be very angry and 
drove them all out of his house, scolding Kibei for get- 
ting such young girls. Kibei was in great trouble. He 
wept and pleaded and at last was told, “ Sell the girls toa 
brothel!" There was no other resource, 50 a procurer was 
called and the girls were sold to the New Yoshiwara for 
150 gold ryd, The procurer was given 34 nyo mi dw, 
Kibei 7 pd, the father 7 8, and Doju kept the rest. 
The girls were said to be from Suruga, 

The parents had nowhere to go and became the ser- 
vants of their daughters’ master, and there soon after, the 
mother died. All who heard of this terrible condition 
pitied the unfortunates, but the father was kept from. 
making a complaint by the guilt incurred in stealing past 
the barriers. At last however, he went to Kii-no-Kami 
who referred him and his complaint to the magistrates. 
All concerned were cxamined and during the dilatory 
andl unnecessary process the father died in prison. And 
the magistrates decided:—“ The father’s guilt was great 
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because, thongh he did not know of the barrier at first, 
he did mot confess as soon as he found out about it 
Let his head ‘be cut off, sent to his native village and 
exposed there: let the men who guided the party past 
the barnier be beheaded or crucified: let the girls remain 
with their master or be made servants and let the inn- 


keeper be driven from Shinagawa or banished to an is- 
land.” But my decision was this :— 


“The man- should have complained at once when he 
Jearned of the barrier, but his -error needed no severe 
reproof, such a simple old man and so misled! The law 
of Gemwe §, (A.D. 1619?) restores stolen folks to the 
lawful owner, how then can the girls remain with the 
brothel keeper? I need not discuss the plain guilt of 
the guides. The inn-keeper's offence comes under the 
law which decrees death to those who buy and sell men. 
Why lighten his punishment? He deceived these people, 
got them past the barrier, sold the girls to the Yoshi- 
wara and took the profits.” So I decided and so it was 
done. The girls were sent home to Kii. 

The magistrates left the case to their clerk and the 
latter were bribed by Déju and the brothel keeper. What 
is to be said when such officials have the awarding of 
punishments ? 

A request came in from Kyoto in the name of the ab- 
dicated emperor, that the Todai temple in Nara be permit- 
ted to collect funds throughout the enrpire for the rebuild- 
ing of a portion of the edifice. Precedents were sent 
with the petition. Zembo Asson sent the petition to me 
expressing his dissent, but adding that he did not see 
how we could refuse an emperor and an cx-emperor. 
But I criticized the precedents and showed why we need 
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not agree, arguing that the response would be small be- 
cause of many extraordinary imposts on the provinces 
and that such a result would seem disrespectful to the 
Emperors. An answer was sent accordingly, and it ap- 
peared that it agreed with the wishes of the Kyoto ~ 
rulers, but that they had yielded to the importunity of 
the Nara priests. 


THE CHINESE TRADE: SOME CRIMINAL 
CASES. 

Last year the new commercial laws were made, and 
this year the men from Canton and Fuken, who had 
licenses, came and traded ,but on one came from Nanking” 
and Nimba. Later, one Ritoshi came from Fuien with 
this tale——The Nanking and Nimbu men have been ac- 
cused of plotting against the government and adopting 
a foreign “ year-name" because the Japanese “ year- 
name” is on their licences. The accusation came from 
men who failed to get licenses, and though the men 
protested their innocence their licenses were taken away. _ 
So they cannot come, but I went to Canton and sailed 
from that port. So far Ritoshi; and the Nagasaki 
magistrates wrote, “It looks as if the Chinese wish to 
break our laws and send boats as before, but we are not 
stire of the truth of this story and shall keep Ritoshi 
until others come.” 

When Zembo Asson asked my opinion 1 told him that 
there would be difficulty in enforcing the law. Even at 
home we had trouble in carrying out the laws about the 
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new currency, and it will take from three to five years 
to enforce this one completely as it effects foreign lands. 
The leading men said the regulations for the Korean 
embassy cannot be carried out, but they were as the 
Shogun insisted. But now the Shogun is a child and 
it is impossible to mark out a determined course of 
action,” 

Zembo Asson again consulted with the elders and I was 
called. On the 18th April (1716) Tadanaga Asson took 
me to the Council of State. First Kawachi-no-Kami, 
who was in charge of this business, and then each of 
the others expressed his opinion, as follows ;—The laws 
follow the wishes of the late Shogun but they will be in 
vain if this request from Nagasaki is agreed to. You 
were deep in the confidence of the late Shogun and we 
are prepared to follow your advice. I replied,— 

“As I told Zembo <Asson, when the laws were made 
I anticipated trouble, and as I am ill and old, do not 
expect to live to see them completely enforeed, But 
they can be enforced, if they are all insisted on and 
nothing changed.” 

Zembo Asson agreed, and after a while all agreed that 
this was the only possible course. Then being without 
excuse, I pronused to attend to it, and wrote at once 
to the Nagasaki magistrate to the following effect;— 
“Under Heaven all evil is one, and as we will permit no 
one to come in violation of our laws, we will not admit 
Ritoshi, who confesses that he has violated the laws of 
his country by coming. Send him back at once." 

The magistrates wrote that another man had come 
with a Chinese license, but when I saw it I said— It is 
not a license to trade in Japan for it does not conform 
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to ancient usage. Send this man home also." 50 both 
were expelled. 

Qne morning a young samurai killed a robber on the 
bank of the Baniu river and was arrested by the neigh- 
bors and taken to the officials. On examination it ap- 
peared that he was a samurai named Sakai Johachi, 20 
years old, and that he had fled from his lord, Toétémi- 
no-Kami and was travelling to Suruga. Between Totsu- 
ka and Fujisawa a big man joined him and, near the river, 
thrust his hand into Sakai's bosom to take his things, 
when Sakai killed him with one stroke of the sword, 
The officials praised the deed but put Sakai in prison 
for leaving his lord. 

To me it seemed that thieves would take his impri- 
sonent as a punishment for killing one of their number, 
and so would be emboldened and increase to the injury 
of travellers. So Zembo Asson sent for the minister of 
Totomi-no-Kami, and asked him if the matter could not 
be arranged and said that it was a shame to punish a 
young man who had killed a robber, So the minister 
saw his lord and Sakai was declared innocent and 
released. 

About the same time Yamato-no-Kami said to Nor- 
yuki the younger brother of Zemb6 Asson, “ Your direc- 
tions to that merchant cannot be carried out.” “ What 
directions?" asked Noriyuki, and investigation showed 
that his name had been forged to an order permitting 
a merchant to coin gold, and that Noriyuki's wife was 
implicated. Some of the men concerned in this were 
crucified and others were banished. I said to Aembo 
Asson, “ This comes from the prevalence of bribery and 
corruption, and that is why the merchants are full of 
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these schemes. It must all be stopped or we shall have 
these terrible scandals constantly.” So Zembo Asson 
consulted with the elders and a law was issued. (Even 
I was offered 500 gold ryd last year by a priest in con- 
nection with the Nagasaki affair, and a further promise 
was made of 300 ryvd annually to each of my sons if the 
desired plans were caried out. What then was probably 
offered to men of high official rank?) 

A complaint was made against some men living on a 
plain between Ajiro village and Toguchi village, in Kam- 
bara township Echigo province. Funakoshi Sacmon sent 
from Edo two constables who arrested a man, supposed 
to be a robber, named Gouemon and his five followers. 
The constable tried to hand over the band to the <Ajiro 
authorities, but these would not take charge of them but 
declared the men not under their jurisdiction. The 
constables then went to Toguchi, only to be told that 


Gouemon was a tenant of the Shégun. The constables 


accordingly went to Kaiya on the Shogun’s estates, but 
were again refused. The Shogun’s deputy was at 
Idzumozaki, twenty miles or more away and two hun- 
dred miles from Edo. <A company of fourteen men or 
more was collected’ including the constables, prisoners 
and men armed with swords and spears, and they start- 
ed one day and arrived the evening of the next. Again 
custody of the prisoners was refused, and the con- 
stables were told the men should be imprisoned and 
tried where the crime was committed. By this time 
the constables’ funds were exhausted, and they could not 
take the robbers to Edo without passports and so, after 
consultation the prisoners were set free and the con- 
stables returned, to Edo with their excuses. Saemon 
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sent the constables back again with instructions for the 
local officials, 

At the end of the next month the father, son and one 
other man were taken, and given in charge at Toguchi 
and soon after the others were arrested, and all were 
brought to Edo, 

Censors and magistrates made an investigation, and the 
olks of the villages were also ‘examined and the results 
sent to Edo. There it was proposed to send men to the 
place, and have them discover to which village the rob- 
bers belonged. But I told Zembo Asson, “ The exami- 
nation only touches the leaves and branches of the case, 
The residence of the men was put on the plain between 
the villages, after consulting with the inhabitants of both 
in order that it might be under the jurisdiction of neither. 
The robber’s testimony does not agree with that of the 
villagers. His place, by the map, is only three-fourths 
of an acre in extent and is separated from Taguchi by a 
grove of cedars which the Taguchi folks say is their 
boundary. But the boundary has been changed, evicent- 
ly, since this land was occupied, to avoid jtrouble. But 
in any case the villages were wrong in refusing to take 
the prisoners, But the main point is different,—Are the 
men robbers?” With that the boundary investigation 
stopped. 

The man's papers showed these facts:—He was born 
in Kaya village and was the son of a farmer. His father 
died when the boy was four years old, and he was cared 
for by the fourth brother of his mother, until his grand- 
father died. Then the lad was cast adrift and became a 
berear. When thirteen he went back to his native place 
and found an employer. A year later he went to his 
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grandmother's and stayed four years. He married a wid- 
owed daughter-in-law of a neighboring farmer, and a son 
was bor, the son now under arrest. But the woman's 
temper was unendurable and Gouemon could not stay in 
his father-in-law's house, but left wife and child and went 
to the Kanon temple in Yotsuya and rented land from 
the priests. He brought his son to his new home and 
took another wife from the Gosencho village. But he 
had trouble with the people of that village over some 
money he had loaned them, and when they threatened to 
kill him he took wife and child and finally obtained this 
land, twelve years ago, from. these two villages, Ajiro 
and Taguchi. 

He built a house and cultivated the land. The villages 
hired him to protect them against robbers, for he had 
been with robbers after leaving Votsuya, and could 
obtain their promise not to molest the villages where he 
lived, He had arms too and gathered followers, wanderers 
like himself whom he cared for, They farmed by day 
and patrolled the villages by nicht. Gouemon became 


prosperous and had no reason for stealing. 


‘The story the villagers told agreed with Gouemon’s 
papers, and it appeared that he had been the guardian 
ef fifteen villages, and that ten years before, when a 
thief robbed a temple Gouemon found him and recovered 
the property. Gouemon's followers too told of his kind- 
ness and the strict discipline of his household, not an 
article being admitted unless a clear account of it were 
given. 

When asked,—" Why did you confess yourself guilty at 
first to Saemon?” Gouemon replied, “1 could not endure 
the torture. There was noone to help me and I wished 
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for an immediate death. The villagers will testify to the 
truth of my statements if they are asked.” 

On inquiry at the places where the crimes were said 
to have been committed, it appeared that there had been 
no such crimes. Especially to the point was the testi- 
mony of the Mizoguchi deputy who said there had been 
no murders in that domain, and that he would have been 
informed had any been committed; and that the man 
Jirosaku of Tsukioku village who is said to have been 
murdered died of illness three years ago. 

Gouemon's innocence was established. It appears that 
there were robbers and laws against them even in the 
time of the Sage Kings, though their government was 
just, kindness prevailed and naturally, man’s heart was 
not inclined to theft, The vulgar proverb says, “ Lice 
on the body, rats in the house and robbers in the state,” 
Robbers will not cease to be, though so many are put 
to death that their bodies are as hills and their blood 
as rivers. 

Gouemon has repented of his former misdeeds, and has 
kept robbers away from those fifteen villages for twelve 
years. He should not be put to death for former crimes, 
even if he committed them. That region has been full of 
robbers always, and if he is punished for his old offences, 
the people cannot sleep in peace at night, Besides, there 
are many persons who were once robbers but are now 
good subjects. If they are led to think they are to be 
punished, they will plan to live in luxury by any means, 
for at least a day. ‘Such restraint of robbers makes 
robbers, The Great Learning says, “ Make new the 
people: the Analects teach, “Think not of old mis- 
deeds:"" the Book of Changes says, “The supenor man 
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truly repents and reforms, the common man tries to save 
his honor. It is well to forsake sin and live in righteous- 
ness." 

Let Gouemon be sent back home, restored to his posi- 
tion as guardian and let his place be put under the Mizo- 
guchi jurisdiction, And do not condemn the folks of 
Ajiro, Taguchi and Kaihara. The two constables should 
be praised. Why have they been imprisoned at home for 
not bringing the prisoners the first time? It was not the 
officers’ fault that their funds gave out and that they 
dismissed their prisoners, All were finally arrested and 
not a man eseaped.” 

On all these points the final decision followed my advice. 


THE VILLAGE WAR. 


A statement came to the government, about the same 
time, from a village, Koremasa, some twenty five miles 
from Edo to this effect—The folks from this village, to 
the number of 1400 or 1500 in the seventh month 
of last year went to Shimo-koganai village and created 
a disturbance, cutting down trees and bamboos and 
grain, and carrying all away. Three leaders were put 
in prison but escaped when the prison burned. Some of 
the others were deported. 

I wondered that nothing had been known of so great 
an affair and ordered an investigation. It appeared there 
had been a quarrel between two villages over a common 
pasture for horses, and that on the sixth day of the 
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seventh month of last year, the Koremasa folk stirred 
up the people of the neighboring villages and attacked 
Shimo-Koganai with bows, swords, spears, conch shells 
and war cries. The inhabitants of Shimo-Koganai all 
fled and the invaders broke down a house, destroyed furni- 
ture and treasures, cut down the grove and trampled the 
crops. 

It was reported to the deputy but his summons was dis- 
regarded. The next day there was another invasion, and 
trees were cut down and crops trampled as before. In 
all 57,700 trees besides bamboos were cut down, so that 
20,000 men must have been present, allowing two or 
three trees to each man. In the Shimabara revolt only 
30,000 men were engaged, and if so great an affair took 
place within twenty five miles, why has it been kept hidden 
until now by the magistrates? What were the magistrates 
thinking of, as the laws of the Shdgunate for generations 
have strictly forbidden combinations ? 

The deputy replied that he had reported to the finance 
magistrate for that month Ise-no-Kami, as the villages were 
on the Shogun' domains: that many witnesses had been 
examined and that the offenders were so many that only 
the three leaders were deported, and that the case was 
settled on the 4th day of the eleventh month. 

I asked if it was customary to decide such affairs without 
reporting them first; and the deputy replied, “The govern- 
ment is informed when the offenders are punished and 
not before." But the statements of the different officials 
did not agree, though all laid the blame on Ise-no-kami. 
When Zembo Asson asked, “ What shall be done now?” 
the officials replied, “The degree of deportation cannot 
be changed,” But we decided that in addition the men 


bell 
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who had escaped from prison should be recaptured, or if 
that were impossible that others should be punished in 
their stead, and that payment must be made for the damage 
wrought. Ise-no-Kami was imprisoned in his own house. 
Many lower officials were found guilty and removed from 
office. 

Such matters are left to subordinates by the finance 
Magistrates, and so causes are not settled for years to the 
great injury of the people, So [ proposed a law requiring 
all cases to be reported to the Shogun if not heard within 
an hundred days. It was enacted; but on the death of 
the Shogun, Ise-no-Kami and the lower officials were all 
pardoned and the law was repealed, to the joy of officials 
and the grief of the people. 

This year the Shégun was ill from early spring, ard 
medicine did not help him, he died at the monkey hour 
(four in the afternoon) the last day of the fourth month 
(roth June 1716), In accordance with my lord's words 
Lord Kui was called to the ca-tle. 

The Shogun's death was announced on the morning of 
the first day of the filth month. On the seventh the body 
was taken to the Zojo temple. (It was the anniversary 
of the fall of Osaka casitle.* Of all days why did it 
happen on this?) I had the same place as at the former 
obsequics. 

On the twelfth day of the month I gave up my special 
apartment in the palace. Zembo, Tadanaga Asson and 
all the officials who had been in the confidential service 
af the late Shogun resigned. 


* The final victory of Teyasa. 
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1. 


All Japanese poems are short, as measured by European 
standards. But there exists an ultra-short varicty con-~ 
sisting of only seventeen syllables all told. The poets 
of Japan have produced thousands of these microscopic: 
compositions, which enjoy a great popularity, have been 
printed, reprinted, commentated, quoted, copied, in fact 
have had a remarkable literary success. Their native name 
is Hloktu (also Haife and Aaikeai*), which, in default 
of a better equivalent, I venture to translate by “ Epi- 
gram," using that term, not in the modem sense of a 
pointed saying,—we dow sot de deux rimes orné, as 
Boileau has it,—but in its earlier acceptation, as denoting 
any little piece of verse that expresses a delicate or 
ingenious thought. Before entering into historical details, 
it may be best to give a few examples, so as to make 
plain at once the sort of thing to which the student's 
attention is invited. Fora composition begun, continued, 
and ended within the limits of seventeen syllables must— 





* See pp. 264 and 260-1 ‘iocan explanation of these terms, ‘The Chinese 
characters’ serving to write them are §4q, fei. TERR- 
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evidently differ considerably from our ordinary notions 
of poetry, there being no room in so narrow a space 
for most of what we commonly look for in verse. 
Take the following as representative specimens :— 


(1) 
§ Naga-nage te 
FA 7 Aaiwa Atto-sujt ya 
[5 Hutt no hara* 
A single river, stretching far 
Across the moorland [swathed] in snow. 
No assertion, you see, for the logical intellect, but a 
natural scene outlined in three strokes of the brush for 
the imagination or the memory. Just so in the next :— 


* For the sake of those unfamiliar with Japanese prosody, it should be 
ciated that I, This language acknowledges no diphthongs :—wha! appear 
to be such in a Romanised transliteration are really two independent 
syllables, Il. Final # always counts as a whole syllable. The reason is a 
historical one, namely, that this final w generally represents the syllable 
wt in the archaic language, which tolerated no final consonants whatever, 
Thos the word arvrax, © probably is," counts as four syllables, and actually 
eoonls so to Japanese cars. The a in such words a5 aerher, exer, comes 
under the same rubric, TIT, To a similor cause must be ascribed the fact 
that syllables containing long vowels count double>—they all result from 
the crasis. of two original short syllables, as Ajvy, “ice,” from deter. 
Some Chinese words with long vowels are written with three Ajpaa letters, 
for instance Jf. cid, “long,” a5 cheep f+ y. As the classical poets 
admit no Chinese voeables, such execs do not present themeeclyes in their 
compositions, The epigrammatists count all long syllables a5 equivalent to 
tw short ones, irrespective of derivation and spelling, following in this the 
molern pronunciation. ITV. Such combinations as frow, prow, t4u, che, ete, 
though written with two Awne letters, are also treated by the epigram- 
millisis as monosyllables, because so pronounced, 

Applying the above rules, it will be seen that such a verse os No. 3 
is perfectly regular in its prosedy, because the long syllable 9H of »huiechi 
counts double, Se is the following, where o novice might find it mare 
difficult to make the coont -— 
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ee Se 
5 Swsws/usa yo 


i7i 7 Vadachi nagara 
5 fru ii-kage 
How cool the air! and through a ‘shower 
The radiance of the setting sun. 
(4) 
3 Afite-ha_ chari 
i747 Totsu juto-ha chiri 
15 -Aagse ne we 
A leaf whirls down whirls down, alackaday ! 
A leaf whirls down wpon the breeze. 

This last requires a word of explanation. It is not 
meant to call up any actual scene:—it is metaphorical. 
The Japanese poets were in the habit of composing some 
lines when taking leave of life,—a death-song in fact. 
The tiny composition here quoted—itself a little leaf fallen 
two centuries ago—was the death-song of one of the most 
famous of epigrammatists, The words intimate his re- 
eret at parting from life, whirled down like an autumn 
leaf upon the breeze, to perish utterly and pass out of 
remembrance. 

These specimens may serve to show the general 
character of the Japanese epigram. It ts the tiniest of 
vignettes, a sketch in barest outline, the suggestion, 
in ci one a a 

(2) 
5. Guanyitin ya 
174 7 Ata) we oui po 
5 el ai turn 
Cm New Year's day, yesterday's dan 
Comes to present bis compliments. 
Cm the other hand, No. 17 (fy. p. 265) has a redundant syllable,—viz., 
8 in the second line instead of 7, because the mi of earn comnts a5 
two. Such cases of imperfect proskly are, as will be noticed later on, 
by fo menns uncommn, 
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not the description, of a scene or a circumstance. It 
is a litthe dab of colour thrown upon a canvas one inch 
square, where the spectator is left to guess at the picture 
as best he may. Often it reminds us less of an actual 
picture than of the title or legend attached to a picture, 
Such a verse, for instance, as 


(5) 
Ora-hase ya 
Tomoe wo &ususu 
Mura-chidori 
A troop of seagulls, and a gust 
Cf shore that breaks their whirling flight. 

—might it not, without the alteration of a single word, 
serve as the title of one or more of the water-colour 
sketches shown at any of our modern exhibitions? Or 
take this one by Basho, the greatest of all Japanese 
epicrammatists ;— 

| (6) 
Magisa on 
ffite wo shiort no 
Nats-no Lana 
Over the SAMMer MoT —otir ernie 
One shouldering fodder for his horse, 

Here anyone familiar with Japanese scenery sees mir- 
rored the lush-green landscape, the sloping moor with its 
giant grass man-hich, that obliterates all trace of the 
narrow winter pathway, while the bundle on some 
peasant’s shoulder alone emerges far off on the skyline, 
and shows the wayfarers in which direction to turn 
their steps. Across a distance of ten thousand miles 
and an interval of two centuries, the spirit of the seven- 
teenth century Japanese poct is identical with that which 
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‘aforms the work of the Western water-colourist of 
to-day, It is intensely modern, or at least imbued to the 
full with that love and knowledge of nature which we 
are accustomed to consider characteristic of modern times, 
More rarely figures take the chief place, as when Basho 
gives us the following 

(7) 


Chimaki yin 
Kata-de mt fasaiin 
FTitat-gamt 


She wraps up rice-cakes, while one hand 
Restrain the hair upon her brow, 

A picture this of a rustic maiden at some village fair, 
attending to her business of selling cakes and lollipops 
to the holiday-makers, and at the same time not in- 
attentive to her personal appearance. Or take an instance 
from a higher walk in life, from the Samurai caste of 
feudal days :— 

(8) - 


Grianjitsn ya 
fe ni yrezuri no 
Tachi hakan 


Tis New Vear's day:—I'll gird me on 
My sworl, the heirloom of my buuse. 

This, to be sure, is but a single touch, a mere indica- 
tion. Nevertheless, as the leading thought, the key- 
note, so to say, of the subject ts struck—for was not the 
eword called “the living soul of the Samurai? "—it 
practically suggests the whole picture. Without any ver- 
bose addition, there rises up before us the image of the 
warrior in his stiffstarched robes, ready for elaborate 
feudal ceremonies, for war, or for Aarakiri. 
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All the specimens hitherto quoted are on subjects com- 
monly called “ poetical.” But the Japanese epigrammiatists 
by no means confine themselves to such. They turn 
willingly to the homeliest themes. One of them tells 
us how cold he was in bed last night :— 

(9) 
Samucercoa 
Neraresn nencha 
Nao samuslg 
So cokl T cannot sleep; and as 
IT cannot sheep, I'm colder still. 
Another exclaims 


(10) 
Voi-Aeesin 
una-urd mile 
drare sana 
The tehmonper,—oh ! call him hack' 
Kut he has vanished in the hail. 

It is as if a window-pane had been thrown open, and 
instantly shut again. We have barely time to catch a 
passing glimpse of the circumstance hinted at. 

A third grumbles, for that “the rainy season of June 
has turned his razor rusty in a single night,” while a 
poetess, complaining of that same source of trouble, so 
familiar to us residents in Japan, declares that her “em- 
broidered gown is spotted before it has even once been 
worn.” The washing, the yearly house-cleaning, Christmas 
(or rather December) bills, even  chilblains (!), come 
under the epigrammatist's ken. In fact, nothing is too 
trivial or too vulgar for him. Many epigrams have to do 
with packhorses, inns, and miscellaneous incidents of travel. 
some contain historical allusions, or allusions to literature, 


“wes ee Ue oe x ae : 
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Seme are “ epigrams” in the exact etymological sense of 
the term, being inscriptions on pictures, fans, etc. Hard- 
ly any deal with love, which is surprising, as love takes 
high rank among the favourite themes in the other sub- 
divisions of Japanese poetry. 


IL 


So much by way of preface and orientation. The Japa- 
nese epigram has had a long and curious history. When 
at its zenith, it allied itself with a system of ethical teach- 
ing; yet its origin can be traced to a paltry game. The 
thing merits investigation. 

We find, then, that at the earliest period of which trust- 
worthy information has survived,—say, the sixth century 
of the Christian era, *—Japanese verse already consisted 
of the same extremely simple elements as characterise it 
atthe present day. So simple and scanty, indeed, are these 
elements that one almost hesitates to employ the term 
“prosody ” in discussing them, Neither rhyme, quantity, 
nor accentual stress was regarded, but a mere counting 
of syllables, eked out in some degree by adhesion to a 
traditional phraseology, more particularly to certain stock- 





* The “ Autti,” which is the earliest surviving work of Japanese 
literature, dates only from A. 1D. 712. Hut its historical notices begin to 
he credible when dealing with events of the fifth century, and some of the 
pocms preserved in it may, with a fair degree of probability, be attributed 
te the sixth century, if not earlier, For a discussion of the whole subject 
of the credibility of early Japanese history, see the Introduction to the 
Transiation of the # Agiéy,” in the Supplement to Vol. X. of these © ‘Transac- 
tions; " also a paper by Afr. Aston in Vol. XVI, 
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epithets (the so-called “ pillow-words"*), The style was 
naive in the extreme, and expressed the naive sentiments 
of a primitive people, to whom writing was unknown or at 
least unfamiliar, and literature not yet thought of as an 
art. All poems were brief, few extending beyond forty or 
fifty lines, most to less than half that number. The rule 
determining their construction was that lines of five sylla- 
bles and seven syllables must alternate, with an extra line 
of seven syllables at the end, to mark the completion of 
the poem. But even this simple rule was often violated, 
especially in early times, for no apparent reason unless it 
were want of skill. Frequently the impression left on the 
ear is that of an almost total absence of metre. Anyhow, 
the normal form of the Japanese poem became fixed at 
S, 7, Sy Tv Sy Zpseeees Za the number of lines being thus 
always odd. From the beginning, there had been an 
inclination to prefer poents of five lines to those of any 
larger number. Thus the Taate, or “ Short Ode,” as it 
is termed, of 5, 7, 5, 7, 7—oOr 31 syllables in all—was 
established as the favourite vehicle of poetry. It never 
was what we term a “ stanza :"—no Japanese poet ever 
employed it as the material out of which to build up longer 
poems by adding verse to verse, such composite versifica- 
tion never having approved itself to the simple native 
taste. When anything longer than thirty-one syllables 
was wanted, an indefinite series of 5, 7, 5, 7 lines, with 
one of 7 at the end, was resorted to, as already indicated. 
An impulse towards such more ambitious efforts was 
given in the seventh’ century, by the sudden advance of 





* For details of the pillowewords, see Vol. V., Pt. L of these * 'Tront- 
actions.” . 
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fluence. The quickening of the national intellect through 
the advent ofa new religion, the remodelling of the govern- 
ment, the introduction of innumerable new customs, wants, 
anc industries, the general diffusion of the art of writing, 
and the ‘study of Chinese literature, ended by invigorating 
even poetry. The years between, say, A.D. 700 and 760, 
when the first anthology—the well-known “ Avan-pasha"— 
was compiled by Imperial order, witnessed a veritable out- 
burst of song. There were ballads, love-poems, elegies, 
descriptive poems, mythological poems that sometimes rise 
almost into majesty of expression, occasional poems of 
various import evidently inspired by genuine sentiment. 
The foreign influence does not make itself obtrusively 
felt; it informed, without violently warping, the native 
taste. What it contributed to the technique of verse was 
chiefly a knowledge of that system of “ parallelism " which 
was the rule in Chinese, and which the Japanese poets 
now adopted as an occasional ornament. Some of these 
compositions of the golden age ran into as many as 50, 
7o, or 100 lines. Generally, however, a thirty-one syllable 
verse on the same subject was appended, showing how 
curiously tenacious the Japanese taste was of that diminu- 
tive form. Specimens translated literally, both of the 
longer poems and of the short ones tagged on to them, 
will be found in Mr. Aston’s “Grammar of the Japanese 
Written Language" and in his “ History of Japanese 
Literature." A contemporary critic might well have 
thought that the poetical literature of Japan was marching 
towards a great future. 

Unfortunately, such was not the case. The wider in- 
spiration died out within a single life-time. The next 
time that an Imperial anthology was called for (the “ Avév- 
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siti,” published A.D. g05), only five poems out of a total 
of over 1,100 attained to any length, and even these few 
are universally allowed to lack merit of any kind. All 
the rest were diminutive pieces each of thirty-one syllables 
only, and this continued ever after to be the classical form 
of verse, Very dainty some of these little verses are; for 
here again Chinese influence had been active, and had 
introduced numerous themes hitherto unthought of, besides 
suggesting a far more skilful use of language. The snow, 
the moon, the plum-blossom, even the cherry-blosson which 
is nowadays considered the national flower par excellence, 
the autumn leaves,—in fact well-nigh all the subjects that 
have ever since formed the commonplaces of Japanese 
verse, are Chinese importations of the ninth and tenth 
centuries, That the native prosody should have survived 
unchanged under these circumstances, may appear odd. 
The cause is doubtless to be sought in the profoundly 
divergent phonetic structure of the two languages, which 
made the adoption of Chinese metres and rhythms physically 
impossible, “Here is a couple of representative specimens 
‘of the thirty-one syllable stanza, as turned out by innumer- 
able poets from the ninth century down to our own day :— 
Fuyn tagara 
Sera yor! hana no 
Chirt-curi wa— 
Anime no anata wa 
Ffaru ui ya aruran 
When from the skies that winter shrouds 
The blossoms fiuticr round my bead, 


surely the spring its light tut shel 
On lands that lie beyond the clouds. @ 


* The # blossoms are of coume the inow-inkes, which, by a graceful 
Chinese conced, are likened to the white petals of the cherry-florwer: 
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Hana wo tittsi 
Hfotetegisn te mo 
AiM-hatetsu— 
Kone yo necht no yo 
Omou kote nash 
T've seen the flowers bloom and fade, 
T have beard out the cuckoo's note :— 
Neither in this world is there ought 
Nor in the next to make me sad. 

That is, the poet—a true Epicurean—has drunk to 
the full the cup of life, and has no fears for the life 
to come. 

A somewhat free translation must be excused, as our 
English rhymed stanza is not easy to manage. Yet I 
hold to it, as faisly representative of the Japanese original, 
with which it agrees in length within one syllable (32 instead 
of 31), and also because, when halved, it will serve better 
than aught else to render the epigram.* In the case 
of the epigrams, which are far easier to translate, all 
the versions given in this paper are literal—as literal, that 
is, as the disparity between English and Japanese idiom 








* ‘The whole question as to the best equivalents for alien metres is a 
notoriously diffenlt one. Some ingenious realer may point out that the 
Japanese cpigram has exactly the same number of syllables (17) a the 
hexameter, when the latter runs to its full length of five dactyls. Never- 
theless, T should not select that form as an equivalent in the present cose, 
partly becouse the hexameter always sounds exotic in English, wherens the 
Japanese measure to be represented is nothing if not popular and familiar ; bat 
still more because the Greek or Latin hexameter possesses a grand reson- 

anee, and is in itself a complete mit perfectly rounded off, whereas the 
form of the Japanese epigram is essentially fragmentary, a+ will be explain- 
ed Inter on. The somewhat jogging form which T have chosen, with its 
elementary metre and its suggestion of fragmentariness, appears to me to 
suit the case beter. 
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will allow. But in the specimen thirty-one syllable odes 
here quoted it is rather to the form that I would invite 
attention than to the matter, because in this particular form 
the epigram had its origin. It will be noticed that a 
dash has been placed after the third line of the 
Japanese original. This is because the voice always pauses 
in that place, after what is termed the “ upper hemistich ” 
Jap. Aamt no fn, also Hiokku, Vit. “ initial hemistich yy 
consisting of 17 syllables. The “lower hemistich ” ( Svitine 
ho £x or Agedy,* lit. “raising” thatis " finishing hemistich") 
consists of 14 syllables. The slight pause made between 
them for rhythmical purposes causes cach ta be recognised 
as a semi-independent entity, even when the sense flows 
on without interruption, This fact had an important result 
in what came after. 

And now the Chinese influence, which so far had acted 
for good, took a baneful turn, introducing conventionality 
and frivolity, Poets—shall we rather say poctasters ?— 
were no longer to draw their inspiration from their own 
hearts, and from the incidents of their lives -—they were 
encouraged to write to order. The social state of Japan 
at that period fostered the evil, There could be no popular 
or national literature; for the mass of the nation still lay 
beyond the pale of the only literary influence then known, 
—an alien one. The cultivation: of letters was accordingly 
almost confined to Court circles, a Court itself bereft of 
political power, and where life had sunk into an ¢Hem- 
inate round of ceremonies and diversions alike puerile and 
tiresome. Poetical tournaments (ufa-atvase) became a 
favourite. pastime. In imitation of Chinese usage, themes 

* The Colloquial expression aerdw iis Ante ani, “the enil of it all,” tcities 
from this, being literally “at the end of the hemistich,” » 
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were set, courtiers’ wits were sharpened against each other, 
and prizes were adjudged. We even hear of gold dust 
and of landed estates being bestowed on successful com- 
petitors; but real poetry had ceased to live, 

The next step was the introduction, at these poetry 
tournaments, ofa Chinese game resembling our “ capping 
verses.” At first, in the ninth and tenth centuries, the 
lords and ladies of Kyoto composed Chinese verses as near- 
ly as possible after the mode prevalent at the Court of 
Nanking, on rhymes officially given out, and according to 
the intricate rules of Chinese prosody. But when, in the 
eleventh century, their first pro-Chinese ardour had cooled, 
and the task of writing in a foreign tongue was felt to be 
too irksome, they fell back on the traditional native stanza 
of thirty-one syllables. The game, then, in this stage, con- 
sisted in either fitting on a frst hemistich to a second, or a 
second to a first. This was termed Aenea, lit. “ linked 
verses.” Sometimes, supposing a second hemistich to have 
been given, ingenuity was exercised by the composition of 
more than one suitable first hemistich, whose merits would 
be discussed, and the palm awarded to the best by an 
umpire. The independence of cach hemistich thus became 
accentuated ; and if the second and Jess important half were 
to fall off, the Heééw or first hemistich would remain as an 
independent entity. This is what did in fact happen, and 
the form of the epigram was thus determined. 

Things, however, did not at first move in that direction. 
For a long time—three or four centuries—the tendency 
was the other way; and here comes in the most curious 
part of the story. Instead of producing an_ ultra-short 
variety of verse, the new game seemed more likely to 
lead to a long and intricate variety. It would certainly 
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have done so, had not the bent of the Japanese mind 
been too decidsdly towards the small, the sketchy, no 
less in poetry than in painting and carving. The “ linked 
verses, which, down at least to the year 1124, had consist- 
ed of two members only—one upper and one lower 
hemistich,—were extended to a larger number, in imitation 
of Chinese models, This change had taken place by the 
beginning of the thirteenth century ; and as the Far-Eastern 
mind habitually submitted all matters—even the most 
trivial—to rigid rule, a code was drawn up for the 
guidance of verse-cappers, This code appeared in several 
recensions, of which the first dates from A. D. 1087, the 
latest from 1501. According to it, the length of a set of 
“linked verses " was extended to 8, to 50, and ultimately 
to 100 hemistichs, and a certain. order was prescribed for 
the succession of subjects treated in each set. Thus, 
if the Ho&kw (“ initial hemistich") spoke of the spring with 
special reference to January, the second hemistich must also 
refer to January, and end with a full stop. The third 
hemistich must introduce some idea appropriate, not to 
January only, but to the whole season of spring, and must 
end with the particle #, which roughly corresponds to our 
English participles in ee or tag; but should the second hemi- 
stich have included a #, then one of the particles mi or ran, or 
the phrase we masit, must be preferred, The fourth hemistich 
is a “ miscellaneous " one, that is, no mention must be 
made in it of any of the four seasons. It should end with 
some such easy, graceful verbal termination as wert or 
#erit. No. § is called the “ Fixed Seat of the Moon,” 
because here the moon must in any case be made mention 
of; and this and Nos. 6 and 7 are termed the “ Three 
Autumn Hemistichs—for the moon, which introduces 
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these three, is the special property of autumn. All the 
hemistichs down to No. 6 inclusive are termed the “ Initial 
Obverse " (Sho-onmoete), because always written on one side 
of the same sheet of paper; and (according to one authority 
at least) such subjects as religion, love, the shortness of life, 
and the expression cf personal sentiments are forbidden 
therein. Hemistichs 7 to 12 (in some cases 7 to 14) are the 
“Initial Reverse " or “ Reverse Corner" (Sto-wra or U/ra- 
kado), No, 7, a5 already indicated, forms one of the three 
Autumn Hemistichs; but in No. § and those that follow, the 
choice of subjects is left free. The final hemistich (Ageéy), 
however, must return to the subject of Ne. 1. The rules 
vary somewhat, according to the total number of hemistichs 
gathered together into a set. For instance, in one variety 
of 36, whose name and number are derived from the Six- 
and-Thirty Poetical Geniuses of medieval literature, there is 
a division into two sets of 18 each: and the first of these is 
subdivided into an Obverse of 6G anda Reverse of 12 hemi- 
stichs, while in the second subdivision, technically termed 
the “Leave-taking,’ the order is exactly contrary, the 
Obverse having 12 and the Reverse 6 hemistichs, while the 
“ Fixed Places” for the mention of the moon and of the 
flowers are also exactly contrary, being respectively § and 
11 in the one, and if and 5 in the other. I have here 
given only three or four of the technical terms with which 
the subject bristles, and will not claim your attention for 
the elaborate rules regarding the collocation of subjects and 
the choice of words. Their minuteness almost passes 
belief, as when, for instance, it is ordained that the word 
isaga, “ how?" may not be repeated except at an interval 
of three hemistichs, nor the word dakarf, “ about,” save at 
an interval of seven hemistichs ; Aofofogisn, “ cuckoo," only 


ie 


7 
wa 
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once ina set of 100, but watv, “ moorland,” and matsw éot, 
“love kept waiting,” twice. Additional rules provide for 
the preferential use of homonyms,—for instance, 4a FF, 
“fragrance,” instead of 4a BY, “ mosquito ;" for anagrams 
of proper names, for alphabetical sequence in the order of 
the A@na syllabary,—all this in certain fixed places,—as 
also for the insertion of words upside down, a5 #rifse, 
“three,” for fewer, “ sin,’ and for the introduction, not of 
actual words themselves, but of certain others with which 
they may form grammatical compounds. At this point 
even the Japanese commentator breaks down, confessing 
that the intricacies of the subject begin to baffle him. In 
fact, he ventures'so far as mildly to suggest that “ these 
rules, being too mechanical, must have interfered to some 
extent with the poetical value of the pieces composed."(! } 
Kasier of comprehension is the classification of all the items 
allowed to be mentioned under the caption of each month. 
Thus, under January we find New Year's day, the New 
Year sky, certain rice-cakes, a particular kind of wine, 
ferns, the straw and other emblems used in New Year 
decorations, various ceremonies, lotteries, gifts, the seven 
herbs of spring, the plum-blossom, the willow, etc, We 
also understand without difficulty, though perhaps with 
wonderment, that an elaborate set of rules prescribed the 
method to be followed in transcribing each set of poems on 
paper, as some of the pages were to have more written on 
them, some less, The paper itself, too, had to be folded 
in a peculiar manner, and the various pages possessed 
technical names, as already hinted at above. 

All this ts puerile enough, How far more absurd will 
it not appear, when closer scrutiny reveals the fact that 
the total of 36, 44, 50, 88, or 100 hemistichs thus tacked 
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on to each other by unalterable rule gave no continuous 
sense! Inthe Chinese models the sense ran on continu- 
ously. But either these models were misunderstood, owing 
to their being read in anthologies which gave only “ slegant 
extracts " of the chief “beauties,” or else the Japanese 
stanza—or perhaps we should rather say the Japanese mind 
of that age—obstinately refused to lend itself to any but 
the shortest fights, To be sure, the work was done, or 
rather the game was played, under circumstances which 
would have cramped more soaring intellects. Notwith- 
standing the dominion of Chinese precedents over Japanese 
literature, which has already been commented on, a rule 
handed down from time immemorial forbade the use in 
poetry of any but purely native words. ‘Thus, more than 
half the vocabulary was excluded; for half the vocabulary 
was Chinese, and these Chinese words comprised many 
of those in most familiar use, besides most of the terms 
denoting delicate shades of meaning. Their exclusion at 
once limited the scope of poctical expression, helped to 
make it artificial, and divorced it ever more and more from 
real life. 

In serious poetry the ban placed on all foreign terms 
proved too strong to break, and has remained in force 
down to the present day. The result was that this serious 
poetry soon became fossilised in mannerism and vain re- 
petitions. But even at Court—solemn as the Court of 
Kyéto was—a revulsion took place. As early as A.D. 
905, we find the compilers of the “ Aodin-sin” admitting 
to a corner of their anthology a small set of stanzas of 
more or less comic import, or characterised by conceits 
which overstepped the limits set by the rules of serious 
poetry. Such comic stanzas were termed //aikai, and the 
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taste for them gradually spread, The subjects might be 
taken from common life; and common words—Chinese no 
less than native—were admitted into their vocabulary ,— 
an innovation of far-reaching effect, for it gave free scope 
alike to the mind and the tongue, which had hitherto been 
bound in medieval fetters. After some time, it became 
fashionable to compose “ linked verses" in the new comic 
or colloquial style, which accordingly received the name 
of Harkai no Renga, that is, “ comic linked verses.” The 
first extensive collection of these was made by one Vama- 
Zaki Sokan, an ¢x-Samurai who turned Buddhist priest,—a 
priest, apparently, of the jovial sort, as he forsook the 
world less to practise devotion than to be rid of the worries 
of feudal service. He lived from 1465 to 1353, and is 
commonly regarded as the father of the Japanese epigram, 
although another poet-priest, Sogi Hoshi (1421-1302) was 
his elder by more than forty years. A noticeable feature 
of this period was the downward spread of the taste for 
this class of poetry info the inferior ranks of society: 
Although the custom long persisted—indeed it is not 
quite dead even in our own day—of linking verses together 
according to the elaborate and puerile rules. mentioned 
above, the Afoééw, or “ initial hemistich,” had gradually 
come to be considered more important than all those that 
Were tagged onto it. Its composition was habitually en- 
trusted to the most skilful of the poets present at any 
poctry meeting, it was repeated from mouth to mouth when 
the others were forgotten, and many anthologics were 
devoted to it alone. Thus did it happen that though the 
word //ottu properly means “ initial stanza," and Mathai 
to Kenga properly means “comic linked verses,” - the 
two terms Motta and atta’ have practically run together 
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into one signification. They, as well as A/aitw (which is 
a cross between the two), indifferently denote what we 
have ventured to term the Japanese “epigram.” This 
epigram may be defined as a half-stanza originally of a 
comic, or at least a colloquial cast, which in time came 
to be composed in all moods—grave as well as jocular, 
esthetic as well as trivial, classical as well as colloquial. 
Its permanently distinctive characteristics are two in num- 
ber :-—firstly, it is quite free in its choice whether of subject 
or of diction; secondly, it is essentially fragmentary, the 
fact that it is part only of a complete stanza, and that it is 
consequently not expected to do more than adumbrate the 
thought in the writer's mind, having never been lost sight 
of. All through its history, inditers of epigrams have 
devoted no small portion of their time to furbishing up the 
missing second halves of their staves. A second stave 15 
always there fn posse if not i esse——a fact important to 
the would-be translator, because it shows him that in 
selecting a form for his versions, he should prefer one which 
is calculated to: produce on the English ear the impression 
of fragmentariness. If he omits to notice this, he will 
fail in his chief duty,—-that of rendering in some sort the 
movement of the original. The same consideration e¢x- 
plains why the grammar of this style of verse is apt to be 
elliptical to the verge of obscurity,—past that verge indeed, 
—so that great numbers of verses are unintelligible as they 
stand. They are ~not (technically. speaking) meant to 
stand so; it is assumed that something ought to follow. 
Accordingly, the reader is constantly called upon to supply, 
not only missing verbs and particles, bot whole clauses, 
The Japanese themselves often grope vainly in the obscur- 
ity thus caused, as the attempted explanations of the 
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conimentators amusingly testify. Little wonder, then, that 
the foreign student will be apt to find fully half, perhaps 
three-quarters, of the cpigrams submitted to his notice 
enigmatical. Take this, for instance, 
(1t) 
HHatsn-yukt ya 
Are mo fite no ke 
farn-firot 


lit. First snow, aye! that too a child of man, picker-sup of barrels. 


Such a collocation of words~sounds to us like absolute 
nonsense, Gut it is not nonsense; itis only sense over- 
condensed. The meaning is: “ That poor boy, walking 
along the streets picking up cast-off barrels in the first 
winter snow,—he, too, and others like him, miserable 
thoush be their lot, yet count among the sons of men, 
and as such deserve our pity.” The sipnification is clear 
to the Japanese without periphrasis or comment, because 
they are habituated to such elliptical modes of expression. 
In fact, this verse has passed into a proverb. Or again, 

(12) 
Vo ne nate wa 
Mitha min wa no 
Swhura dant 
lit, As for the world, ob! cherry unseen during three days. 

This, too, is proverbial, being equivalent to some such 
saying of ours as “The fashion of this world passeth 
away. Interpreted more closely, the exact sense conveyed 
is that “ The world changes as rapidly as does a cherry- 
tree which one should not have visited for the space of three 
days. He saw it in full bloom; meantime the wind has 
blown, and left not a single blossom on the branches.” 
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Here, too, Japanese readers would require no explanation. 
There are, however, numerous cases in which the process 
of condensation has been carried so far as to baffie even 
them. This happens chiefly when the epigram refers to 
some particular circumstance or event, which has been for- 
motten. No ordinary educated Japanese would understand 
the following without explanation :— 
(13) 
ffiresawa ya 
Ffito-siugururn 
JVumatare 
Hirosatea must probably, says the commentator, be 
explained as the name of a place,—a large mere in the 
neighbourhood of Kyoto; the grammar and metre of the 
second line are both shaky; and the last word JVawataré 
has, it would seem, been coined as an equivalent for /ts/u- 
dni, a kind of wild-goose, which is here personified as the 
eldest son (Jara) of the marsh (awa). Thus we arrive at 
some such sense as 
* A -wild-goose alone in a shower af Hirosawa™ 
which result, to say the least, sounds unattractive and un- 
comfortable, The impression which the author meant to 
convey—an impression of grey solitude and dreariness— 
could have been conveyed with far greater effect in intelligi- 
ble language,—has in fact been so conveyed by other 
epigrammatists over and over again, for instance in these 
closely parallel lines :— 
(14) 


Mosn no in 
No-naka no kit yo 
Kaminasuki 
Lit. “Oh! the post in the midst of the moor, on which a Imtcher- 
bird perches,— November!" 
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that 1s, 
“ November, with a butcher-bird 
Perched on a post on th’ open moor! 
a graphic suggestion, truly, of a dreary autumn scene. 

The legitimate use of condensation—legitimate because 
of the vivid effect, produced—is well-exemplified in the 
following verse by the poetess Chiyo, which ranks among 
the most famous productions of this Lilliputian literary 
form :— 

(15): 
Asagao mt 
Tsurude forarete 
Morai-setisu 
Lit, Waving had well-bucket taken away by convolyuli,—gift-water ! 
The meaning is this :-—Chiyo, having gone to her well one 
morning to draw water, found that some tendrils of the 
convolvulus had twined themselves around the rope. Asa 
poetess and a woman of taste, she could not bring herself to 
disturb the dainty blossoms, So, leaving her own well to 
the convolvuli, she went and begged water of a neighbour, 
—a pretty little vignette, surely, and expressed in five 
words, 

But to return to the historical sketch of our subject, 
which was interrupted by the need for explanation and 
comment. It was mentioned a page or two back that the first 
collectors of “epigrams,” as distinguished from the “linked 
verses” of which these same epigrams were originally but 
fragments, was Yamazaki Sokan, a Buddhist priest whose 
long life extended from A. D. 1465 to 1553. Great num- 
bers of priests belonging to the Zen sect of Buddhism devoted 
themselves at this period, and for a couple of centuries 
more, to the art of versification and to esthetics generally. 
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Some few Shintoists did likewise. A Shinto priest of the Sun- 
Goddess's temple at Ise, named Arakida Moritake (1472— 
1549), a contemporary of the just-named father of epigram- 
matic poetry, specially distinguished himself; but his 
compositions, and indeed all those of this early age, 
retained a strong comic tinge. The composers themselves, 
despite their ecclesiastical character, were much given to 
eccentric frolics, and to all the sans-géne of a semi-Bohemian 
life. To their honour be it added that, while fun counted 
in their eyes for a great deal, money counted for nothing at 
all, Yamazaki Sokan is said to have lived on ten cash a 
day, and to have had no other furniture in his cell than a 
single kettle. The prettiest of his verses that has survived 
is the following, which is worthy of the later, classic age :— 
(16) 
Aoe nakuba 
Sagi aso yuki no 
Afito-tserane 
But for its voice, the heron were 
A line of snow, and nothing more. 
How often has not this subject been treated by the Japanese 
painter, as a delicate symphony in white! But, as already 
remarked, almost all his compositions verge on the comic, 
for instance this one, comparing, not inaptly, the posture of 
the frog to that which a Japanese assumes when squatting 
respectfully, with his hands stretched out on the mats to 
address a superior :— 
(17) 
Te wo fswite 
Uta mashi-aguru * 
Katwasu sana 





* Note the polite word aith-aqygwrn, used in addressing a superior 
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Oh! the frog, with its hands on the floor, lifting up [its woice in] 
acne f 7 
Puns were much sought after, as in 
(18) 
Jom frre wa 
Sara nt shigure no 
Vador! hana 
where furw has a double signification :—firstly, construed 
with ys, it means “ dwelling in the world,” while secondly 
construed with sizgurr, it means “a shower falling,” so 
that the entire sense meant to be conveyed—though the 
actual words merely adumbrate it—is that ‘* Man's sojourn 
in this world is as transitory as a shelter to which one 
may betake oneself during a shower.” But to cap verses 
cleverly was still the poet's chief aim. Some one having 
proposed as second hemistich the lines 
Airttaku mo ari 
Aivitahy tito maski 
I want to kill him, and [at the same time) IT don’t want to kill 
him,— 
Yamazaki Sekan immediately added the first hemistich 
(19) 
Nusnitta we 
formcte murcha 
Maga *o nari 
On looking at the thief whom T have caught, [behold] it is my 
own chile. 
This epigram has remained proverbial for a wish, which, 
when fulfilled, turns out to be anything but pleasant, 
On another occasion—it was in the tenth month of a 
certain year—the Shinto priest above mentioned, on enter- 
ing the apartment where a poctical tournament was to be 
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held, and perceiving that the whole assemblage consisted 
of Buddhists, exclaimed in verse 
(20) 
O sashibt we 
Mireba tsure me 

Aaminazudt 
to which Sogi responded with the second hemistich 

Fiiteri shigure no 

Furt-cbasht kite 

The task of making this intelligible to any one entirely 
ignorant of Japan, its language, and customs, might be 
abandoned as hopeless. Members of the Asiatic Society 
will, however, easily perceive that the contrast insisted on 
by the two ready wits is that between the shaven pates 
of the Buddhists and the curious gauze cap worn by Shinta 
priests over their natural hair. Hut this is not all :—there 
are two puns to be taken into account, and A@ainasudt 
is here the first important word. It signifies literaily 
“the month without Shinto gods." The tenth month of 
the year is so styled in Japanese poetical and religious 
parlance, because of a tradition to the effect that in that 
month all the Shint6 gods and poddesses forsake their 
other shrines in order to hold a conclave at the great 
temple of Izumo, The sight of a party consisting exclusively 
of Buddhists would naturally remind a Shintoist of the 
absence of his Shinto gods, and furthermore, as Aan means 
“hair” as well as “ god," the syllables Aawt nal shi] 
suggest “no hair,’ in allusion to the Buddhist shaven 
heads, so that the upper hemistich comes to mean “On 
looking round the apartment, I see none but Buddhists.” 
In the second hemistich the word sticwre, “ shower,” 
which has nothing to do with the matter in hand, forms 
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asort of punning “ pillow-word” to introduce Awi, which 
has the sense of “ raining,” and at the same time recalls 
Jurni, “ old,” thus giving the sense of “ Yes, but there is 
one Shintotst among us in his old gauze cap.” Both 
hemistichs are decidedly clever in the original, though 
the sparkle is of course lost and the point blunted by the 
laborious process of elucidation in a foreign tongue. 

A few more examples of the compositions of this, 
the earliest, age of Japanese epigram will be found at the 
end of the present essay. The authors above mentioned 
each had numerous pupils, by whom their tradition was 
continued. But no eminent names are recorded till the 
close of the sixteenth century, when a Samuraj called 
Matsunaga Teitoku (1571-1633) became the legislator for 
epigrammatic poctry by the publication of a work entitled 
“ O-Garagasa,” in which its rules were detailed apart from 
those that had so long guided the composers of “ linked 
verses,” Of the latter, too, he was the acknowledged 
master in his day, and was accordingly nominated by 
Imperial decree to the post of Afana-no-mote, which may 
be rendered “the Flowery Seat,"—a laureateship which 
carried with it the control over all minor teachers and 
pupils in the poetry schools by the granting or withholding 
of diplomas, ctc.; for in the Japan of that age everything 
was legislated for—even verse and versifiers. This par- 
ticular poet, though highly eccentric and finally blind, 
left a flourishing school, from which shone out with parti- 
cular lustre five disciples known to fame as the “ Five Stars" 
(FL #). Even such a Confucian scholar as Hayashi Razan, 
even so eminent a Japanologue as Kitamura Kigin, did 
not disdain to take lessons from him in epigram; and the 
great Basho himself was, poetically speaking, his descend- 
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ant in the second generation. His verses appear to me 
somewhat formal ; but he had the merit of avoiding vulgar- 
ity.  Teishitsu (1608-1671), one of the “Five Stars,” 
equalled, if he did not surpass, his master, though it is 
related that he had so poor an opinion of his own pro- 
ductions that he considered only three worth preservation, 
and committed all the rest to the flames, One of these 
three has been held by the best judges * to be the finest 
epigram ever written. It runs as follows — 
(22) 
Kore wa fore wa 
To dakarit kana no 
Yosiino-yamta 

The verse resists all attempts at adequate representation in 
English; but the gist of it is that the mountains of Yoshino, 
when covered with the cherry-blossom, baffle description 
by their loveliness, and leave the beholder nothing but 
inarticulate exclamations of wonder and delight. This 
poet also had five specially eminent pupils, known in literary 
Hehory. as The Two Guests and the Three Men” (—% 


nl 





* By such men, for instance, as Basho. Tike Abbk Itaon, an Sopecton 
modem critic, has pointed out a flaw in the verse :—it is not characteristic 
enmigh.  AMutetis mefemdis, the same worls might be applied to other unique 
scenes, as Apre wa tore wo—To doderi yuk) no— Puff te poe, substiteling 
Fuji with its snows for Voshino with its flowers. Among epigrams on 
Yoshino, this critic would award the palm to the following (by the poet 
Rydta}, which could not be transferred to any other scene — 

(2t) 
Shira-biame ya 
Chien job Ani nr 
Vosdine-panra 

Tis purport is to liken the falling petals of the cherry-blossom of 
Yoshina to 2 white cloud, Perhaps one might render it thos: “ A white. 
cloud,—nay! the blassoms on Mount Yoshino as they Mutter down.” 
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=A). With them the first or introductory period of the 
Japanese epigram, as cultivated at Kydto, may be said to 
close. Its latest members were contemporary with the rise 
of two other schools—the Danrin Ae at Yedo, which 
plunged into intricacy, mannerism, and exaggeration, and 
Basho's school which finally led Japanese poetry back into 
the paths of good taste and good morals. 

The origin of the Daarin School was on this wise. A 
samurai from the province of Higo, named Nishiyama Soin 
(1605-1682), whose lord had been cashiered, wandered off 
to Osaka and Kyoto, where he shaved his head as a 
Buddhist priest and prayed for poetical inspiration to the 
god Temmangi, at whose shrine each of his compositions 
was successively offered up. Such pious preparation would 
lead the European student to expect some grave and 
serious result; but in Japan they manage these matters 
differently, The result in this case was that the poet 
went in for every kind of verbal jugglery and ingenious 
conceit! Meantime, atthe then recently founded and luxuri- 
ous city of Yedo, a similar meretricious taste had found 
a home in a little coterie of versifiers who were weary 
of the simplicity of the earlier Kyoto school, Their 
club, which was known by the title of Dawrin (BRK), or 
“The Forest of Consultation,” warmly welcomed Nishi- 
yama to Yedo in 1664. He became its leader, and, by 
roving all over the country from Nagasaki to the extreme 
North, where one of the local Daimyés enrolled himself 
among his pupils, he spread the mew mode far and wide, 
assisted therein by his contemporary Saikaku, the favourite 
novelist of the day, who may be best described as a 
Japanese Zola, as his stories are alike admirable in style 
and abominable in matter. His epigrams, fortunately—at 
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least those that I have seen quoted—do not appear to have 
shared in this coarseness, Tradition credits him with 
having composed twenty thousand of them in a_ single 


day. Here are a few examples of the verses of the 
Danrin School ;— 


(23) 
Naga-mochi at 
Harn kakure-yuku 
Koromo-gae 
A change of garments, and the spring 
oes into hiding in the chest 7 
that is to say, “When we stow away our heavier gar- 
ments on the approach of summer, spring hides itself in 
our trunks or closets till next year,"—a conceit which 
it doubtless cost the composer some trouble to excogitate. 
Ga) 
Amie no mine ya 
Yama minu funt no 
Afiret-mona 
A lucky finil—the peaks of clowd,— 
For countries that no meantains see 
that is, “In flat countries, how glad the natives must 
be to see mountainous masses of cloud !"—another conceit 
of like calibre to the first. 
| (25) 
Moshi nahaba 
Chacha age ne 
Aw wo when. 
Dik it but sing, the butterfly 
Might have to suffer in a cage 
in other words, “ "Tis fortunate for the butterfly that its 
voice is not as beautiful as its wings; for in that 
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case it would run the risk of being shut up in a cage 
by those who would fain hear it sing.” 
(26) 
Tsuki-yo yosha 
Tachitsn tts netsu 

WMitsu-no-hamea 
The actual sense here conveyed is, “ Beauteous is the 
moonlight night at Mitsu-no-hama, whether one stand 
up, or sit, or lie down.” Sut the real point must be 
soucht in the sound of the words,—the three fswv's of 
fachitsu ifs mefsu, resumed in the word w#avtse, which it- 
self signifies “ three.” 


(27) 
Saréa at 
Ja masu tware no 
Nobe sora 


Here again the matter signifies little; it is the manner 
that amuses. The meaning, so far as there is any, is 
merely that the aspect of the moor proclaims the autumn 
season, Hut, apart from a pun on the word sede, which 
may mean either “to proclaim” or “a moor-side,” an 
irresistibly droll effect is produced by the employment 
of the stiff epistolary style, than which nothing can be 
further from the spirit of poetry. One poetess even 
composed her death-song in this mock epistolary style :— 
(28) 
Tsndi mo mtite 
Ware wa fone yo twa 

Kashthu ana 
which may be rendered into fairly equivalent English thus: 
And having seen the moon, I now 
To this world have the honour to be 


i: 
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that is to say, “ Having enjoyed the world, its beauties 
and its glories, I now have the honour to remain your 
humble servant, etc., ete, and to depart this life.” It 
seems a poor joke to die with. 

Literary conceits are, of all things, the hardest to 
transfer from one language to another. Still, even the 
slight indications here given may suffice to show how 
naturally and inevitably the fireworks of the Danrin 
School would eclipse the productions of the  carlier 
epizrammatists, with their quiet prettinesses and their 
innocent little puns, For a whole generation this sort 
of thing hit the public taste, just as “smart” writing 
has done in our own day among Anglo-Saxons. The 
only question was as to who should express the most 
far-fetched ideas in the most unexpected words. Some- 
times it was a clever literary allusion —a Confucian maxim, 
perhaps, masquerading in modern Japanese guise ;—some- 
times an astounding exaggeration ; at others something new 
in the mere phrasing—a horribly valgar word,’or else a 
solemnly classical one,—anything in short, provided that 
the effect was warranted to startle. As for the matter, 
that was a guaentté neglig¢edble. 


Ii. 


Such was the state of Japanese poetry—for the epigram 
was the only species of poetry that retained any life—when 
a man appeared, named Basho, who was destined to infuse 
into it a totally new spirit. This remarkable person was 
born in the year 1644 at Ueno, in the province of Iga. 
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He came of ancient Samurai lineage, and from boyhood 
had been the favourite companion of his Daimyo's son, 
This accomplished youth, himself no mean scholar and 
poet, was at once Basho's feudal lord, his teacher, and 
his friend. Whien death prematurely removed him, Basho, 
then a boy of sixteen, was so distraught with grief that 
home and the ordinary avocations of a Samurai could no 
longer restrain him. Despite the Daimyo's injunctions, 
he fled privately, carrying with him a lock of his dead 
young lord's hair to the great Buddhist monastery of 
Koya-san, and leaving behind him a very pretty verse of 
adiew to the comrades of his youth :— 
(29) 
Kune to hedatsu 
Tome ka va dart no 
Jtt-watere 

The words are not susceptible of exact translation into Eng- 
lish; but their drift is that the writer is now severed for 
life from his former friends, as the soaring wild-geese are 
from each other by the clouds of heaven. In the au'umn 
ef the same year he abandoned the world, in order to 
throw himself into the anms of poverty and mysticism. 
Many contradictory versions are given of the exact reasons 
for his retirement. One, for which there is no shadow 
of proof, but which has been made the theme of a popular 
drama, implicates his moral character, telling of an intrigue 
with his lord's wife. But the simplest explanation is to 
be found in that pessimistic and ascetic tinge, which, 
though dead in the Japan of the twentieth century, had 
been impressed on the national mind during the medieval 
period of civil war and misery, and which, long before 
Bashd's time, had driveh warriors and nobles innumerable 
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to lay aside worldly dignities. After the final pacification 
of the country about the year 1600, under the sway of 
the Tokugawa Shoguns, the same causes no longer 
operated, But in their place, for all members of the 
Samurai caste or military gentry, there came a orinding, 
omnipresent routine, a ceaseless round of minute ceremonial 
observances, which made life a burden to any but the most 
prosaic spirits. Little wonder that heads of families be- 
came infye, as it was called,—that is, retired from active 
life, as early as possible, as the only escape from official 
tyranny, the only means of following their own tastes — 
while others, more impatient still, threw over the traces 
even in youth by sheltering themselves under the shadow 
of the Buddhist profession, whose power in the land was 
still a mighty one. Many became Buddhist priests in 
form only, renouncing their hereditary names and titles, 
shaving their heads, and donning priestly robes, but devot- 
ing themselves to pleasure, nowise to religion. Such were 
the esthetes who, as playmates of Shoguns and other 
exalted personages, developed the tea ceremonies, planned 
most of the beautiful gardens at Kyoto, and helped to 
advance all the fine arts. Others were genuine converts; 
many scem to have stood halfway between mystic fervour 
and artistic or literary culture. Basho’s position was 
peculiar. Genuinely converted, a mystic of the Zen sect 
to the tip of his fingers, his aim was yet strictly practical; 
he wished to turn men’s lives and thoughts in a better 
and higher direction, and he employed one branch of 
art, namely poetry, as the vehicle for the ethical influ- 
ence to whose exercise he had devoted his life. The 
very word “poetry” (at least Aaftar, which we must 
here perforce translate by “ poetry” rather than by 
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“epizram"") came in his mouth to stand for morality. 
Did any of his followers transgress the code of poverty, 
simplicity, humility, long-suffering, he would rebuke the 
offender with a “This is not poetry” (literally, “not 
epigram "), meaning “this is not right.” But more often 
he contented himself with preaching by example, 

But to return to his biography. Having freed himself 
in early youth from all official duties, and having deter- 


amined to lead a life devoted to virtue and to intellectual 


achievement, he went to Osaka and Kyoto, and wandered 
with special delight amid the mountain fastnesses of 
Yoshino, which had been the favourite retreat of lus 
favourite poet, Saigyo Hoshi. There he bathed in the 
brooks and rested in the shady valleys, and meditated on 
the impermanence of human fate. This life and the 
composition of poetry helped to calm his spirit, A 
verse from those days preserves the memory of his early 
strugeles -— 
| (30) 
isuyu toku-foku 
Kokeromt nt uki-yo 
Sosoraba ya 
Where the dews drop, there would I fain 
Essay to wash this frivolous world 
that is, “I would wash away from me all taint of the 
world by a plunge into pure nature."—The deep gulf 


vious epigrammatists need scarcely be pointed out. 
Bashé's position as poet and as moralist is here taken 
tip, never to be relinquished. Soon afterwards we find 
him at Yedo, where he studied all the literature then 


accessible under the best masters,—masters whose names 
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have remained famous to this very day,—Chinese philo- 
sophy and éelles-fettres under Ito Tan-an, Japanese clas- 
sical poetry and prose under Kitamura Kigin, modern 
poetry under Yamaguchi Sodo, Buddhism under Butcho 
Osho. He constantly carried about with him one or other 
of the chief works of the standard authors, and several 
of these he knew by heart; so that when he came to 
employ epigram as his vehicle of expression, he did so 
with a mind full of ideas differing widely from the idle 
conceils which had formed the stock-in-trade of lis pre- 
decessors in that art. But though so great a reader, his 
fvourite book of all was nature, which he studied in 
extensive wanderings almost all over Japan. From the 
year 1672 onwards, his residence—so far as he can be 
¢aid to have had any permanent residence—was at Yedo 
‘a a little villa, or rather cottage, in the garden of a 
friend, a well-to-do citizen, where grew some banana- 
trees (Jap. dasha), which suggested the literary pseudonym 
by which he is known to fame; for here be it paren- 
thetically remarked that almost all Japanese artists and. 
poets take some such pseudonym, often several, The 
whole literary world of the new metropolis seems to 
have at once kindly welcomed him, Soon he became 
the acknowledged leader of those who wrote verse; and 
the almost yearly publication of some new work led even 
such as had hitherto practised other styles to renounce 
them, and to proclaim themselves his pupils. Every 
rank of society contributed its quota. The majority per- 
haps were priests,—at least priests in name; but we find 
also doctors, tradesmen, Samurai, even Daimyes, and not 
grown men only, but boy students, and ladies too of 
arious degrees enrolled in this truly democratic literary 
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circle, which so strangely maintained jts private liberty in 
the midst of the rigidly fettered social organism that 
enveloped it on every side, 

About the year 1682, Basho seems to have experienced 
a second conversion; at any rate his study of the doctrines 
of the Zen sect of Buddhism then became more earnest, 
owing to continued intercourse with the Buddhist teacher 
above mentioned, aided by conversations with the latter's 
personal attendant, who, though an illiterate man, 
had attained to spiritual enlightenment. The learned 
abbot endeavoured at first to wean him from the com- 
position of epigrams, on the ground of their frivolity. 
The story goes that, as the-two were strolling one day 
in a country lane, the abbot said, “ You, who turn every- 
thing into idle verse, what useful thing could you find 
to say about this mallow by the roadside?" Basho at 
once responded with the stanza 


: (31) 
Micht-ne-be no 
Mokuge wai ama ni 
Anware-keri 
The mallow-flower by the road 
Was eaten by o [passing] horse 
and the abbot owned himself vanquished ia the dispute ; 
for the moral lesson conveyed in those few words was 
too obvious :—" Had not the mallow pressed forward 
? into public view, the horse would never have devoured 
it, Learn, then, ambitious man, to be humble and retiring. 
The vulgar yearning for fame and distinction can lead 
nowhither but to misery, for it contradicts the essential 
5 principle of ethics,” 
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The following epigram, which every Japanese has by 
heart, also probably dates from this period: 
(32) 
Furw-ike ya 
Aatwasn fodi-honne 
JMisn na ota 
The old por, aye! and the sound of a frog leaping into the waler. 
From a European point of view, the mention of the frog 
spoils ‘these lines completely; for we tacitly include 
frogs in the same category as monkeys and donkeys,— 
absurd creatures scarcely to be named without turning 
verse into caricature. The Japanese think differently :— 
the frog, in their language, has even a poetical name— 
kawasn—besides its ordinary name, 4airu, and his very 
croak ‘appeals to them as a sort of song. The picture 
here outlined of some mouldering temple enclosure with 
_its ancient piece of water, stagnant, silent but for the 
occasional splash of a frog, suggests to them the medi- 
tative and pathetic side of life. To them it appears natural 
that the “attainment of enlightenment,” as the Buddhists 
call it, or conversion, as we say in Christian parlance, 
should express itself in some such guise. 

The foreign student may at Orst feel somewhat sceptical 
concerning the moral signification attributed to many of 
Bashé's epigrams. The justice of such a method of inter- 
pretation is of course difficult to prove convincingly. 
Nevertheless, the testimony of tradition must be allowed 
some weight, and I have been brought to believe that a 
thorough study of the influence of the mysticism of the 
Zen sect in Japan would bear out native tradition in its 
attribution of “inner meanings,” not to Basho's writings 
merely, but to the writings and even the actions of many 
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other men of that and previous periods. In any case, 
whether this current method of interpretation be true 
or false, it has been so widely received that no study 
of the Japanese epigram would be complete without some 
reference to it. 

According to the accepted account, Basho's change of 
views, his conviction of the transitoriness of all things 
earthly, and his consequent determination to have no 
longer any fixed home, were accelerated by the impres- 
sion Icft on his mind by the burning of his house in the 
fire of January, 1683, which destroyed the greater 
part of Yedo, It is said that he had to throw himself 
into the pond in his little garden to avoid being burnt 
alive, a literal illustration of the text familiar to him as 
a good Buddhist, which teaches that “ [man's life] is like 
unto a house on fire,” that is, equally sure of swift de- 
struction. ‘Though his pupils clubbed together to rebuild 
his modest abode, though they even undertook to feed 
him, he is to be found from that time forward almost 
constantly on the road. The Tokaido, the Nakasendo, 
the provinces around Kyéto including his own native 
province of Iga, and above all the shores of beautiful 
Lake Biwa, of which some of his favourite pupils were 
natives and which have thus become classic ground in 
the annals of Japanese poetry,—all these districts were 
visited and re-visited, and commemorated in a series of 
diaries interspersed with stanzas, such as the “ Vo-sarasin 
Kiba,” the “Sarashina Aika," the “ Of na Shiéun,” and 
various others, not to mention the “ Serv-niro Sin” and 
other anthologies, besides didactic works on the composi- 
tion of epigram, His most distant journey was one to 
the North, when, beginning with Nikko and the moor of 
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Nasu, he continued on to Matsushima, thence up the 
river Kitakami, afterwards across country to the opposite 
or Western coast, and back through the provinces of 
Uzen, Echigo, etc., into Mino. We know the exact day 
when he and his companion started—the 16th May, 
1689,—we know the weather they encountered, the people 
they met, the thoughts they thought,—for all this is 
chronicled in a diary entitled “ Otn ne /fose-ech,” which 
may perhaps be freely rendered as “ Our Trail North- 
ward.” The whole thing may sound not so very unlike 
the tour of a modern globe-trotter. Mr. Aston, in his 
charming “History of Japanese Literature,” has accord- 
ingly spoken of Basho as “a great traveller” But I 
venture to think that this term, with its prosaic connota- 
tion, may mislead. He always spoke of himself as a 
pilgrim (aigya). If he wandered up and down the 
country, it was in order to commune with mountains, 
and rivers, and forests, and waterfalls, in order to ponder 
on scenes of antiquity, and in order to realize in himself 
the Buddhistic ideal and to communicate it to his fol- 
lowers in all parts of the empire, as much by the con- 
tact of his personality as by the cxample of his verse, 
If he visited every place famous in song and legend and 
history,—battle-fields as well as graves and temples and 
places famed for beauty, he did so seeking not so much 
information, as does the intelligent but cold-blooded 
“traveller” of our own day and race, as edification. In 
other words, his aim was “enlightenment” in the Bud- 
dhistic sense,—a thing superficially akin to, yet fundament- 
ally differing from, what we term “ information,” because 
the end in view is not scientific, intellectual, but ethical. 
Sometimes he might take a lift on a horse, or even in 
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a palanquin; but the plan generally followed by him and the 
two or three pupils whom he permitted to share his 
wanderings, was to go on foot, dressed in the poor garb 
of a pilgrim, and carrying no luggage save a wallet 
which contaihed his writing-box and a few books. 
Sometimes they would sleep ata wayside inn, sometimes 
at a peasant’s hut, sometimes in the open air, Not in- 
frequently, owing to Basho's wide-spread reputation, the 
hospitality of some great house was pressed on him; ner 
was it refused, though he knew on an o¢casion how to 
rebuke the ostentation even’ of a host: For imstance, 
when spending a few days at the rich city of Kanazawa 
on the northern pilgrimage just mentioned, a grand feast 
was organised in his honour by the local leaders of 
literary society. When it was_over, he thanked them for 
their kind ‘intentions on. his behalf, but added bluntly 
that such:feasting on rare and ‘expensive viands was no- 
wise to his taste, nor at all compatible with the poetic 
life, that his own custom was to take his! siesta on a 
moor or to sit under-a tree to avoid a shower, that if 
he required food he would ask for it, and in fine that 
only on condition of perfect sobriety ‘and simplicity, would 
he-consent to keep up intercourse with his present hosts. 
The rebuke, tempered doubtless by the courtly, old- 
fashioned manners for which he was noted, was taken in 
good part. At the next meeting, nothing was provided 
but tea, and there was all the more leisure for fruitful 
discourse on poetry, and for the composition of verses 
by |] present, and for. their correction, according to estab- 
lished Japanese custom, by the master himself. — At 
length he suggested that the company might be feeling 
hungry, and woul! be grateful for a) littl cold rice. 
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Thereupon no servant, but the master of the house him 
self, brought in the family rice-tub, and helped each guest 
‘i, «a bowl or two of rice, with pickles as the sole 
condiment. The whole company gathered round in @ 
circle to share the frugal repast, and Basho’s thanks were 
warmly expressed for ‘the readiness shown in complying 
with his recommendation of plain living and high thinking. 

The severe simplicity observed in his cottage at 
Yedo is described by'a writer who visited him there in 
the year 1684. The same writer affords us a quaint 
peep at the life led in those days by two of his pupils, 
who afterwards rose to great celebrity,—Kikaku and 
Ransetsu, These youths, with one other, inhabited a 
room of cight mats, bare of all conveniences save one pan 
and one kettle, and having for sole ornament an image 
of the infant Buddha stuck in a hole in the wall. The 
three owned but a single quilt between them, from which, 
ae it was rather short, their tocs stuck out at night; and 
when they felt cold, they got up and composed verses. 
Yet they came of parents well-born and not specially 
poor, and they had been trained in the best schools. 
Some of the houses inhabited by the members of this 
semi-religious, semi-Bohemian circle had rules written up 
prescribing the conduct which all guests were expected 
to observe. One excellent code, which was fullowed in 
a tich house near Kyote where Basho was always a 
weleome guest, forbade, among other things, “ arguing 
and Joud snoring.” 

Never to yield to anger was one of Basho's fixed 
principles. Another was universal charity, not towards men 
only, but towards animals. His. vivid realisation of the Bud- 
dhistic doctrine of the essential identity of all sentient ex- 
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istence, whether brute or human, seems to have become 
an ingrained fecling, to which Si of * his best-known 
stanzas bear witness, for instance :— 


(33) 
Hana ni asobu 
Aéu na But so. 
/ aito-SUSHINE 
Sparrow, my friend, * oh! do not cat 
The bees ¢ that hover o'er the flowers! 


(34) 
Hat-ide yo 
vai-ya no shila No 
Hikt na &oe 


‘Tis a toad’s croak, Come! hop away 
From undermeath the fancier’s house, 


He would not allow of unkindness to animals so much 
as in thought. An anecdote will serve to illustrate this 
point. As he and his pupil Kikaku were riding along 
a country lane one day, the latter, espying a red dragon- 
fly, cried out in verse . 
(35) 
Afa-tombe 
lane we toftara 


To-garasit 


# One might also translate fowe-maume by “ companion sparrows,” i.c., 
sparrows flying in flocks. In the present conneciion, however, this is less 
likely to have been the poet's meaning. 

+ 4ée generally means the * horefly." But another smaller insect if 
alse so called—apparently a species uf bee, which homs aml is fond os 
hovering over flowers. 

{ Bird-fanciers catch toads, in order to fatten them up amd ose their 
skins to make pouches of, or they sell the flesh of the creatures themselves 
as medicine. The kindly poet wishes this toad to escape such a fate. 
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ic., “ Pluck off the wings of a red drazon-fly, amd you 
have a Cayenne pepper-pod.” But Basho reproved him 
for so cruel a fancy, and corrected the verse thus :— 

Ta-garasia 

Hane wo tsuketara 

Aka-tombe 
ie., “ Add wings to a Cayenne pepper-pod, and you have 
a red dragon-fly. ” 

His ardent love of all sentient beings and even of 
inanimate nature, especially of flowers, showed itself fur- 
ther ina minute observation of natural objects and their 
ways, and this became @ characteristic of the whole later 
epigrammatic school, moulded as it was by his influence. 
Doubtless an element of weakness as well as of strength was 
contained herein; for the perpetual observation of small 
natural details encouraged a mode of thought prone to dwell 
on the surface of the visible world, while neglecting the 
depths and heights of human nature. This has always 
been a weak point in the intellectual armour of the Far- 
Fastern nations:—they have never fully realised that 
“the proper study of mankind is man,” and accordingly 
their art and philosophy alike have remained on a com- 
paratively lower plane. 

The purity of Basho’s life—a thing far from common 
in the Japan of those days—was patent to the world. 
But he was no prude. On one occasion, at a country 
inn in the North, he found himself in the room next to 
that where slept, or rather chattered, two unhappy girls, 
—courtesans. They were bound on a pilgrimage to Ise, 
‘, atonement for their ill-spent lives, and the man-servant 
who had accompanied them so far was to return from 
that post-station, leaving them to pursue their long 
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journey alone. Next morning, noticing the priestly garb 
of their neighbour and of his companion, they begoed 
to be allowed to journey part of the way in the 
company of the holy men, or, if that were asking too 
much, at least in sight of them. This Basho excused 
himself from; but he spoke kindly, assuring the girls of 
the divine care for wayfarers, even such as they, The 
epigram which he then composed has remained famous :— 
; Ffttotsu-ya wi : 
Yayo mo netari 
Hagi to tsuki 

The literal interpretation of these words is “ Courtcsans 
[and I] slept in the same house—the lespedeza and 
the moon.” The meaning is that “Occasion will make 
the greatest strangers companions——as the moon in 
heaven and the Jespedeza blossom on earth, as priests 
vowed to a life of sanctity and virls fated to a life of 
shame. The happier should not altogether condemn or 
disown the less fortunate, no, not even the guilty, who 
may Often be miore sinned against than sinning. ” 

Another of Basho's marked characteristics was a cons 
tempt for shams and for triviality of every kind. ‘True, 
he coukl not altogether free himself from the literary 
conventions of his time and nation; yet he did so to a 
considerable degree. It was noticed that, of his many 
thousands of epigrams, not one dealt with Mount’ Fuji, 
or with the cherry-blossoms of Yoshino, or with the pine- 
clad islets of Matsushima,—subjects which custom had, in 
a Manner, imposed on all Japanese writers of verse, 
Moreover, Yoshino had been one of his favourite haunts, 
and Fuji of course a familiar friend on tramps. innumer- 
able. .He even made a long journey (which was more 
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than the majority of raymesters did) to see Matsushima 
with his own eyes; but when he had seen it, he confes- 
sed that all that could ‘be said on the subject had been 
said already, and therefore would not write, having no- 
thine new to tell, | at 

To the so-called rules of composition he paid ‘little 
heed—so little in fact that his followers, themselves 
arixious for rules to guide their own practice, had to 
allow that their teacher stood outside the rules, He 
appears to have instinctively felt the absurdity of all the 
crave legislation which there had been for such little 
cockle-shells of verse; but actual revolt was as foreign 
to the Zen spirit in artistic matters as in social or 
political. Basho’s theory and practice were resumed in 
the four words 4s BW iT Jeet rya-£5, which may be 
freely rendered as * unchanging truth in fleeting form,” 
that is, the matter must be such as has permanent in- 
terest, the «manner must be that of the writer's age,—as 
good a definition as could perhaps be given of a classic. 
‘Truth, he said, has ever been considered “the marrow 
of style,” and he defined truth of style as consisting in 
repose and in simplicity. Again, “In composing, com- 
pose not overmuch >—you will lose genuineness. Let 
your epigrams spring from the heart rather than from 
art.’ And to a correspondent he wrote, “Your zeal for 
epigram is good news, But epigrams from the heart are 
more important than erudition, Many men there are who 


can turn a phrase; there are few who observe the heart's 


rules.” Or take. such utterances as_ the following :-— 
“ Style should be natural, with a graceful turn, Ingenuity 
and the search after what is strange are less to be re- 
commended ...... Follow nature, and constantly tur to 
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nature ...... Let your epigrams resemble a willow-branch 
struck by a light shower, and sometimes waving in the 
breeze.” Furthermore, he never wearied of impressing 
on his pupils that they should lead the poetic life, for that 
then the words of their poems would flow spontaneously ; 
and. it was observed that he rarely, if ever, discoursed on 
art alone, but constantly brought in the cthical element, 
for which above all he really cared, poetry being to him 
a means rather than an end. Accordingly, as already 
noticed, he paid little heed to traditional rules. Even 
prosody counted for little in his practice. Though no 
author had Japanese prosody—such as it is—in more 
perfect command, none offers so many examples of rhythm 
broken by redundant syllables, doubtless because his in- 
stinct told him that the poetic form current in his day 
and nation was unreasonably short, and because he there- 
fore preferred breaking through the form to sacrificing the 
sense, The following may serve as one instance among 
many — 
(37) 
Kare-cda nt 
AKarasu no tomari-feri 
Aki na kure 
‘The end of autumn, and come moks 
Are perched pon a withered branch 
The second line has nine syllables instead of the regular 
seven; but it would be impossible to convey more for- 
cibly in one brief phrase the idea of autumnal desolation, 
and that was all that Basho cared for. This was an 
“epigram” in the literal sense of the word, having 
been inscribed on a sketch of three crows huddling on 
a leafless branch, Other examples of lines with super- 
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fluous syllables will be found in the little anthology at 
the end of this paper. The Japanese have never been 
sticklers for prosodial accuracy; but Basho allowed him- 
self an unusual latitude. 

Rasha's health, always delicate, seems to have been 
worn out by his constant wanderings, which exposed him 
to many hardships. He died at the age of fifty, while on 
the road as usual, busy spreading his ideas, ethical and 
poetical. He had been entertained at Osaka at the house 
af the poetess Sono-Jo, where some mushrooms poisoned 
him, .A minute account has been preserved of his last 
days. He lingered for a fortnight, his chief pupils gather- 
ing round him and nursing him with filial care. When it 
became evident that no hope remained, they requested him 
to compose a death-bed stanza, according to the universal 
custom of Japanese poets, But he refused, being unwilling 
to sanction by his example a practice which he thought 
led to vanity and deceit, for that insincere persons were 
wont to get their so-called death-bed poems ready long 
beforehand, wherewith to cheat the world at their last 
hour, Nevertheless, next morning, he called two of the 
watchers to his bedside, and said, “ Last night, while | lay 
sleepless, the following stanza came into my mind — 

(38) 
Tati ni panite 
Vung we Aaré-to wa 
aetna 
Ta'en ill while journeying, I dreamt 
1 wandered o'er a withered moor. 

“ Neither is this a death-bed stanza, nor is it not one, 

[| blame myself for being still attached to my lifelong 
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pursuit of poetry at this moment, when face to face with 
the great change from life to death,” 

His state grew more and more critical. On the 27th 
November, his favourite disciple Kikaku arrived, The 
interview affected both to tears. Nevertheless, on the 
next day, Basho was still able to be moved to laughter 
by some trivial occurrence which suggested comic verses 
to one of the party; so they took to composing turn 
and turn about, in order to amuse him. On the 
28th, out of his great love of cleanliness, he insisted on 
taking a bath, after which he sat up in bed with his 
chief pupils facing him, and the others ranged in a row 
on either side, when one of them took down his last will 
and testament in writing. He himself penned a letter to 
his old home, sent verbal messages to various pupils, 
charged those present to forgive one whom, for a grave 
offence, they had ostracised from their company, then 
folding his hands in prayer, recited the Huddhist sutra of 
the Goddess of Mercy (“ Atwannon Ay3"), and sank back 
dead as if asleep. He was buried in the temple grave- 
yard of Gichiji, by the shores of Lake Biwa, on—as it is 
specially recorded—a beautiful day in the Indian summer, 
the 30th November, 1694, over three hundred mourners 
attending. The catalogue of the possessions which he left 
behind is recorded too,—one image of Shaka Muni, cne 
copper bowl, one cape, one wooden ink-box, and so on, 
ending with a few books and Scrolls, 

such, sketched in barest outline, was the career of this 
amiable and accomplished man, whom some students of 
his lite and works might perhaps feel inclined to term 
the Japanese Wordsworth. Of course it would not do to 
press the comparison closely. Basho was not born under 
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the same lucky star as Wordsworth. He inherited a 
language incomparably inferior as a vehicle fer poctry, 
arid was restricted to a single form of verse, and. that 
the poorest. From this cause, if from no other, his 
poetical performance may no more be ranked with Words- 
worth’s than Skiddaw may be ranked with Fuji Never- 
theless, he succeeded in regenerating the poetic taste 
of his day. His knowledge of nature and his sympathy 
with nature were at least as intimate as Wordsworth’s, 
and his sympathy with all sorts and conditions of men 
was far more intimate: for he never isolated himself 
from his kind, but lived cheerfully in the world, though 
not of the world. Accordingly, his contemporaries re- 
ceived from him a moral no less than a literary influ- 
ence; he embodied for them the Zen form of Buddhism. 
This subject—the Zen doctrine and its influence in China 
and Japan—is one that has never yet been treated as 
it deserves, and it is impossible here to treat it paren- 
thetically. At least so much will perhaps have been 
gathered from the foregoing—that the Zen philosophy, 
or religion, or whatever it may best be termed, is a 
system in which the pessimism of original Buddhism is 
softened by wise concessions to common sense and to 
the needs and limitations of common life, in which ascet- 
icism of the body is exchanged for a sort of mental 
“detachment not inconsistent with the calls of social in- 
tercourse, in which, while the essential vanity of all 
earthly pursuits is still recognised, some of those which 
appeal most strongly to the cultivated human mind, 
namely the various branches of art, are welcomed to an 
honoured place in the plan of life, because they may be 
availed of as a means for passing to yet higher spheres 
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of thought and conduct. ‘The word ew is a contraction of 
the Sanskrit word d@ipana, “ contemplation.” The early 
votaties of the sect used to pass their time in contempla- 
tion or abstraction. Of some it is related that they sat 
for years gazing at a wall, scarcely even thinking any 
more, but in a state betwixt rapture and unconsciousness. 
Experience, however, showed that mankind was not serv- 
ed by such unnatural excesses, and that the cultivation 
of harmless pursuits was a preferable mental anodyne. 
Of course they were never meant to be more than an 
‘anodyne. They were to be what the Japanese Buddhists 
term a Adéen, a word not susceptible of literal translation 
into English, and which has most erroneously been 
translated as “pious fraud.” The Adéen its rather a way, 
@ means, an instrument. The parables of the New Testa- 
ment, for instance, are Aaten—storics not literally true, 
but useful though fictitious, because pointing the way to 
truth. In its modem form, the Zen creed had become 
essentially tolerant and cheery. Under its influence such 
virtues a5 moderation, contentment, simplicity, kindlincss 
naturally flourished, together with that sobriety and good 
taste which we have all learnt to admire in the exquisite 
art of Old Japan.” Its danger was a tendency to de- 
generate into hedonism. We have already seen that 
some of its carher professors studied simplicity less a5 a 
virtue than as the casiest road to pleasure, and especia!- 
ly to individual freedom in society as then constituted. 
There is a point often incidentally touched on in the 
preceding pages, which may seem particularly strange to 
anyone unacquainted with the manner in which the arts 
are cultivated in Japan, namely, the great number of dis- 
ciples who gathered around Basho, followed him about, 
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tended him. Bashd, in fact, is commonly said to have 
had three thousand disciples. Another account says one 
thousand, of whom two hundred principal ones. The 
names of about one hundred are still familiar to educated 
persons, Yet he had laboured for little over ten years. 
Similar phenomena meet us in the careers of other poets 
before and since, and of professors of various arts. The 
explanation of this circumstance is rooted in’ one of the 
fundamental doctrines of Chinese philosophy, as taught 
by Confucius and developed more particularly by Mencius, 
—the doctrine of the essential goodness of human. nature. 
The prominence given to this doctrine leads to an extra- 
vagantly high opinion of the value of education; for a 
mind essentially good will of course require but right 
training to: attain to something very like perfection. 
Hence also, by analogy, the power attributed to educa- 
_tion of working, not moral marvels only, but intellectual. 
Qur Western saying that /befa nasetfur, non fit springs 
from an entirely different mental soil, Here it is held 
that every one can become a painter, every one can be- 
come a poet, just as every one can learn to read and 
write and to behave himself. To a certain extent this 
is true. What renders it doubly true in the Far-East 
is the absence of real genius,—as we Westerns understand 
cenius,—so that the interval between different degrees of 
merit is less than with us. In this manner, racial disposition, 
strengthened by a congenial doctrine and its attendant 
practice, accounts for the enormous number of persons in 
China and Japan who can paint, poetise, and so on, after 
4 quite respectable fashion. Mediocrity docs not dis- 
please here, which is fortunate, seting that the highest 
excellence is wanting: At the same time, it must be 
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granted that the immense spread of the cultivation of 
various arts has tended still further to debase the average 
standard. Hundreds of so-called epigrams, in particular, 
call to mind nothing so much as the performance of a 
‘poor amateur with a poor kodak. 

Fortunately, the very worst performers rarely walk 
quite alone, the usual plan being for the teacher to 
touch up his pupils’ productions before they are allowed 
to circulate. For centuries past, in every branch of 
art, a whole class of professional or semi-professional 
persons, furnished with diplomas and ranged in a hie- 
rarchy of gradually ascending excellence, has made a 
livelihood by polishing the unskilful efforts of amateurs. 
As such teachers of the poetic art place particular marks 
against the words needing emendation or calling for 
special praise, they are termed “markers” (fras/a), and 
many have a bad reputation for avarice and corruption. 
Basho was no friend to the “markers.” His expression 
of opinion on the amateurs of his day, given in a letter 
to a friend, is characteristic. He divides epigrammatists 
into three classes, namely: [. Those who spend their 
lives wrangling with professional “markers” over the 
correctness of their diction, Even these, he remarks 
with his usual kindliness and perhaps a little touch of 
irony, do better than if they were to give themselves wp 
to evil courses; for their innocent folly helps in any 
case to support the “marker,” his wife, his children, 
and his landlord. Il. Rich men who take up epi- 
grani-writing as an amusement, caring little whether the 
“marker” gives them good marks or bad. These re- 
- semble children playing at cards. Their time is at least 
better thus spent than in gossip. Their money and 
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patronage, likewise, not only support the “ marker " class, 
but do really to some extent help forward the cause of 
true estheticism. IIL. Those who study poetry genuine- 
ly, devote to it all their strength, and employ it as a 
means to enter on the truce ‘way,’ that is, on a 
philosophical and ethical life. Of these last, he concluded, 
there could scarcely be ten in the whole empire. Evi 
dently, Basho shared in no delusions as to the innate 
goodness or cleverness of men in general. But he did 
his best towards helping as many as possible to be better 
and to strive after a better esthetic taste, and he wisely 
abstained from discouraging well-meant effort, however 
feeble. His philosophy was truly practical,—humanitarian 
without fuss, He was the mildest, the least revolutionary 
of reformers. 


IV. 


In the preliminary studies for this paper, notes were 
taken for the biography and characterisation of each of 
the leading epigrammatists of the seventeenth and ecigh- 
teenth centuries. Independence and eccentricity having 
always been prominent traits of the class, many of these 
epigrammatists are the subjects of interesting anecdotes. 
At least one of them, Onitsura, was a truly remarkable 
man, almost the peer of Basho himself, whose frend and 
contemporary he was, though he survived to the year 
1738. But the foregoing account of Basho has run to 
such lengths that his successors must be dealt with sum- 
marily, before passing on to some concluding remarks 
of a miscellaneous nature, 
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Basha's two most eminent disciples—Kikaku and Ran- 
setsu—have already been mentioned. These, with eight 
more, named respectively Kyorai, Joso, Kyoroku, Shiko, 
Yaha, Kokushi, Etsujin, and Sampi, are known collectively 
as the /it-tetsw (->7§),—a title signifying not exactly the 
“Ten Sages” nor yet exactly the “Ten Wits,” but 
something between the two. Most of these died early in 
the eighteenth century. Though none came up to Ba- 
sho's standard of moral philosophy, their lives testifed in 
many ways to the effect of his teaching, and many of 
their epigrams deserve to be placed on a par with his, 
In fact, these ten men—and notably the first four on the 
list—seem often to realise absolute -perfection in this par- 
ticular style, conveying through a mere pin-point of ex- 
pression a whole picture to the mind. Examples of their 
compositions will be found at the end of this essay. 
Kikaku, though too independent and hasty to copy even 
Basho, was himself copied by numberless pupils and ad- 
mirers, forming the Aa@eZa or “ Yedo School,” which 
subsists to the present day. Ransetsu also left a school, 
named after him the Sefsw-J7ow. Other schools, all 
traceable to Basho, but tinged with local peculiarities, 
arose on the shores of that beautiful Lake Biwa where 
the master had spent so many happy days, at Kyoto, in 
the provinces of Mino and Owari, at Ise, and in the 
North, in fact almost all over the Main [sland of Japan; 
and literary history has preserved careful genealogical 
records of the succession in cach, and of their occasional 
complicated: interminglings. 

It would seem that at first, that is, during the genera- 
tion that lived from about 1720 to 1750, a marked decline 
in the standard of epigrammatic excellence took place. 
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A vulgar variety was evolved, wherein one person com- 
posed the first five syllables, another the last twelve. 
This, which was known as A@ninuri-sude, formed the very 
furthest point to which the disintegration of Japanese verse 
was carried. Sometimes people turned the making of 
epigrams into a kind of lottery, in which the winner 
gained a dollar, or they employed it as a vehicle for 
riddles and for caricatures of proverbs. 

A second bloom of the true epigram occurred in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, when names meet us 
not unworthy of comparison with any of those that had 
adorned an earlier age. Yokoi Vayti, for example, was 
a born versifer. He went so far as to hold that all 
children’s speech falls naturally into sets of five, seven, 
and five syllables. Because he himself had “lisp'd in 
numbers,” he assumed that others did the like. In later 
life, he became still better known as a writer of what 
is called A/aiéwe, that is, epigrammatic prose, and in 
society he was idolised as a universal genius, an 
“admirable Crichton,"—the best bowman, horseman, 
swordsman of his day. When rebuked by his feudal 
superior for wasting time on the composition of epigrams, 
he proved to the latter, by pouring them out extempore, 
that he wasted no time on them, for the simple reason 
that they cost him neither thought nor trouble; and 
he was known throughout his clan as the most loyal 
of retainers, the most faithful of friends, and—unusual 
combination—the most economical of householders. 

The greatest epigrammatist of the silver age (circa 
1770-80) was Buson, the bold painter whose lifelike 
delineations of tigers and other striking objects adorn 
some of the Kyéto temples. It may be said of him, as 
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of Basho's two greatest pupils, that he carried the art as 
art up to perfection point. His technique is unsur- 
passed ;—he literally paints with words, and how few 
words! See, for example, Nos. 175, 179, ¢¢ seg.—each 
versicle a perfect little cameo, sometimes of beauty, some- 
times of humour, The tradition was carried on by Issa 
(1763—1827), a farmer of Shinshi, noted for eccentricity 
and childlike simplicity, and for kindliness which weiit so 
far that he refused even to kill a flea. One of his 
verses expresses, or rather indicates, the spirit of the 
fen teaching more perfectly perhaps than any by other 
authors — | 
(39) 
supe no yo no 
isuph wa yo nagara 
Sart narari 
Granted this dewlrop world ts tut 
A dewdrop werld,—-this granterl, yet,...... 

that is, “ Granted that all phenomena are transitory and 
valueless, like the dew that forthwith dries. up and 
vanishes, still, when all is said and done, we cannot quite 
afford to throw life and its joys away. There’ is some 
element of permanence in it yet, though it were hard to 
define this element precisely."—The words in the orig- 
inal are as pretty as the thought itself is graceful and 
true, 

‘Some of the foremost epigrammatists were women: 
—The names of Mitsu-Jo (17th century), her pupil 
Sono-Jo (died 1726), Chigetsu-ni (died 1706), Shishiki 
(died 1725), and above all Kaga-no-Chiyo (died 1775), 
are known to all students of Japanese poctry. One of 
Chiyo's most celebrated epigrams has already been given,— 
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that describing the convolvuli which twined about the well. 
But her preéminent superiority, alike in diction, in nimble> 
wittedness, and in depth of thought and feeling, claims 
attention, even where so many famous names have to be 
passed over in silence. In no other Japanese verse, per- 
haps, is the sound a more perfect echo to the sense than 
in the following from her pen. The occasion of it is 
thus related. A celebrated professor of the art, Rogen- 
bo, who happened to pass through the remote northern 
town where she lived as a girl, and who was applied to 
by her for instruction, gave her the cuckoo as a theme, 
but was rude enough to pay no heed to her efforts and 
to fall asleep till dawn. She sat there patiently all night, 
and when the master at length opened his eyes, grected 
him with the following :— 
(4°) 
Hototogisu 
Hfotetagisu tote 

Ake ni‘ keri 

which made him clap his hands and aver that she needed 








no teacher, being already passed mistress of the art. 
Rendered into English, the lines merely mean “ Day has_ 
dawned to [the sound of] ‘ cuckoo!" * cuckoo!'" But the 
Japanese scholar will realise the mastery necessary to 


put together those six seemingly simple words. 


This poctess’s married life was summarised in three 


epigrams. The first 


(41) 
Shitéukara®™ £a 
Shiraneda kakt no 
Flatsu-chigiri 


© Short 0: foe long # on account of the mnatre. 


# 
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which was presented by her to her husband on their 
wedding-day, defies translation into English owing 
to its terseness. The meaning, however, is clear. The 
poctess compares her marriage vows to a persimmon. 
No one can tell whether a persimmon be astringent 
er not until he bites into it, nor can happiness in 
wedlock be assured till trial of it has been made. 
Chiyo had no illusions; but she bore her griefs with 
ortitude. Her elegy for her husband, who died early, was 
(42) 
Odate miatsn 
Nete mitsu Aaya wo 
fftrosa kana 
Whether I lay me down or wake, 
How large seems the mosquite-net! 
that is, “ The very sight of my widowed couch, when I 
retire to rest and when I wake again in the morning, re- 
minds me of my loss and of my solitude.” But she 
was to be still further bereft. Perhaps the reader, with 
his mind now better attuned to the Japanese style, will 
erasp the sad purport of the last epigram of the three :— 
(43) 
Tombo-tori * 
Ayo wa dokera ye 
fita yara 
Where may he have gone off to-day— 
The hunter after dragon-flies 2 
Her little boy, too, had died, the bright lad who used 
to run after dragon-flies in the sunshine. To what un- 








* Another reading gives Tombo-tsuri. If we accept it, the second. line 
of the Enplish THs Fun thurs, uo The fisherman for dragon-flies.” Japanese 
children do, a8 a matter of fact, often catch these ingects with toy linc 
trl hooks. 
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known land has he wandered off?—Surely this tiny 
composition were almost worthy a place in the Greek 
Anthology, so true is it to nature, so perfectly simple, 
and yet saying, or at least indicating all that can be 
said so fully that any word added would be superfluous. 
But to finish this thumb-nail sketch of Chiyo's mind, the 
humorous side, which in her, as in so many others, jostled 
the pathetic, claims a moment's notice. When left alone 
in the world as a woman of a certain age, she made a 
living by teaching of the poetic art, and it is related that 
her figure became unwieldy. One'day, as she was quitting 
the mansion of a noble personage who had entertained 
her at dinner, the servant-girls, astonished to find that 
the pretty name of Chiyo belonged to a fat, plain, mid- 
die-aged woman, began tittering in the passage behind 
her. Instantly the poetess wheeled round, and admonish- 
ed her pert critics in the following impromptu verse >-— 
(44) 
Fhito-kakae 
Aredo yanagt wa 
Yanagi #ana 
A willow may an anmnful be, 
But ‘tis a willow all the same. 
That is, “I may be fat, but I am a lady, and expect to 
be treated as one,"—the willow-tree, with its slender 
eracefulness, being of course symbolical of womanhood. 


Vv 


With the generation which passed away about 1780, 
the art of composing epigrams was gradually lost. The 
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schools which endeavoured to preserve the old manner 
became fossilised, while out-of-doors the form of the 
epigram fell into vulgar hands which busied themselves 
inditing what are termed, from the name of their inventor, 
Senryn (died 1790),—verses which have this in common with 
the epigram, that they consist of seventeen syllables, but 
which are vulgar, often even gross, in matter, and equally 
low in diction. No need to treat here either of them or 
ofa revival—the so-called Shinpa—which is in progress 
in our own day, This last phase cannot well be judged 
till more of its course shall have been run. Nevertheless, 
from the specimens to be found in almost every 
newspaper, the critic will hesitate to attribute to it 
much importance, It seems rather that all that can be 
said within the narrow limits set by such Lilliputian 
versicles, or semi-versicles, has been gaid long ago, and 
that we alréady stand at a sufficient distance of time 
from the best and most representative epigrammatists to 
be. able to view their productions as a whole. 
Notice,in passing, the curious order in which the phases 
of the Japanese epigram succeeded each other:—first, a 
frivolous stage; then the appearance of a reformer who 
put thought and feeling into the empty shell; then a stage 
of, so to say, art for art's sake: lastly, fossilisation. 
European precedents would have led us to expect a 
certain sturdy and simple genuineness at the beginning, 
extravagance at the end. But the epigram jis not the 
only Japanese art which shows the exactly reversed 
sequence. The tea ceremonies offer another marked in- 
stance; for there, too, luxury and bad taste ran riot at 
the beginning, followed by Sen-no-Rikyti's reform in the 
direction of simplicity, and ending in the fossilisation of 
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that simplicity. This peculiarity of the Japanese esthetic 
development must be left to others to explain. More 
appropriate to the subject of the present essay is it to 
enquire -—what is the value of the Japanese epigram as 
literature? Doubtless a foreigner unaided might well distrust 
his ability to answer this question, But the native com- 
mentators—such men as Aeba Koson, one of the leading 
littéératenrs of the present day, and Shiki, and Koyo Sanjin— 
help us over this difficulty, Not only have they compiled 
useful anthologies, and written books explaining the actual 
text of considerable numbers of famous epigrams; some of 
their editions indicate the classic sources, both Japanese 
and Chinese, from which Basho drew, and thus enable 
us to appreciate his erudition. One on Buson's epigrams 
gives the opinions of a whole circle of his modern admirers 
on most points, while others supply us with biographies, 
anecdotes, etc,, all helping not only to elucidate an enigmat- 
ical style, but to fill in the picture of a vanished age. 
But while the native commentators are indispensable helps 
toa comprehension of the subject, it may be doubted whether 
any European student could bring himself to adopt their 
estimates. Modern Japanese critics do not intend that 
their national literature shall yield the palm to that of 
any other land. Accordingly, they have set themselves 
to discover Japanese Shakespeares, Japanese Scotts, 
Japanese Victor Hugos, etc, etc, ete.* In fact, they 








® These lines bad scarcely been penned, when a newspaper appeared 
announcing, among other interesting items, ihe death of “the Japa. 
nese Kousseau,” Mr. Nokae Tokusuke. As this gentleman was a violent 
athelst and materialist (his latest work bore the tithe “ Neither God 
nor Soul™, the nature of his intellectual kinship to the author uff 
“\ Le Vieaire Savoyard " seems somewhat problematical. Jr sao dine omnes. 
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are busy turning all their geese into swans, with the 
help of the technicalities of European art criticism,—the 
“subjective,” the “objective,” and all the rest of the 
jargon. They inform us that Basho's verse was a mirror 
reflecting the universe within a frame of seventeen 
syllables. They discover a criticism of life—the whole 
Zen philosophy in fact—in that single stanza of his on 
the old pond and the frog jumping into the water, which 
has been quoted on page 279; and in the next specimen (by 
one of the “Ten Wits") they admire “that absolute transpa- 
rency and truth to nature which are of the essence of 
the epigram :""— 
(45) 
’ Susushisa pa 
En yort asia we 
Bura-sageri 
Oh! bow cool, dangling one’s legs over the verandah! 
Similarly do they judge in countless other cases. 

At the same time, and though nothing would be easier 
than to make fun of the extravagantly laudatory critics, 
and even of the epigrammatists themselves, to do so 
would surely prove little but that the foreign investigator's 
own critical sense was deficient, but in another direction. 
For is he not called on to treat his subject sympathetical- 
ly, or, as Pope puts it, to 

“Tread each work of wit 
With the same spot that its author writ?” 
And is this not more than ever necessary in the case of any 
Oriental literary product, because the conditions under 
which it came into existence differ fofe c@fo from those 
of our own literature? 
The leg-dangling epigram must of course, be given up, 
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and with it scores and hundreds of " the ‘baser sort, “— 
trivialities traceable to the unhappy ‘assumption that 
every one is capable of writing verse. But when the 
European critic has made all reasonable deductions, when 
he has eliminated the prosings and the quibbles and the 
vulgarities of those poetasters whom Japanese tolerance 
admits to a niche in the national temple of fame, he is 
yet left with a remnant wherein many tiny’ prettinesses 
sparkle. If he cannot here discover intact that mirror 
reflecting the universe. of which the Japanese commen- 
tators speak, he does find thousands of fragments af 
shattered glass, among which some of shattered: crystal, 
each reflecting at a different angle some minute corner of 
a scene, a brief note of some fact in nature, or maybe 
an indication of some sentiment or fancy. The Japanese 
epigram at its best is a loop-hole opened for an instant 
on some little natural fact, some incident of daily life. 
It is a momentary flash, a smile half-formed, a sigh sup- 
pressed almost before it becomes audible:. Take, for 
instance, Basha's lines composed on one of Japan's. most 
famous battle-fields, now a desolate moor :— 
(46) 
Natsu-gusa ya 
Tsuwea-mone-domo no 
Yume no ato 
Haply the summer: grasses ore 
A relic of the warriors’ crear. | 

That is, “ Of the warriors’ dream of power and glory, 
nought remains but the high grasses waving o’er- the 
moor that is their tomb,” Or this other, already quoted 
at the begining of the present. paper, and which is 
typical of the art at its highest point of perfection :— 


A single river, stretching far 
Across the moorland swathed in snow. 

Such shorthand verses, if so they may be called, spring 
from the same mental soil as that on which stand 
many Japanese artists, who have—not painted, of 
even sketched,—but hinted at, a flight of birds, a sea- 
coast, a pine-tree, with but two or three strokes of the 
brush, The resiilt is not great, perhaps; but we wonder 
at the production, with such scanty means, of any result 
at all; and we cannot refrain from wishing that the man 
who performed these feats in litthe had tried his 
skill on a larger canvas. Practically, the classical or 
semi-classical poets of Japan, for over a thousand years 
past, have confined themselves to pieces of 31 syllables 
or of 17, whereas even our sonnet, which we look on 
as a trifle, has 140, and our system of stanzas strung 
together enables us to continue indefinitely till the whole 
of a complex train of thought has been brought before 
the mind, But it may well be that, even had Europe 
been available as a model, no such sustained style 
would have had much chance of permanently establishing 
itself in Japan. When an artist—when whole generations 
of artists have produced one sort of thing, it must 
always remain extremely doubtful whether, after all, they 
could have produced another. The tendency to ultra- 
brevity is too persistent a characteristic of Japanese 
esthetics to be accidental in any given case. Remember 
that there was no want of longer models, Such models 
were at hand in Chinese poetry; there were a few, as 
we have seen, even in the ancient poetry of Japan itself, 
But somehow these models failed to attract. 

Granting, therefore, as a sober judgment forces us to 
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do, that Japanese poems are but slight eflorts,—not 
pearls, but only tiny beads,—a critical estimate of Basho, 
and of the Japanese epigrammatists generally, reduces 
itself to two points :-— I. What is each individual tiny bead 
worth? and IL Are there enough of these beads, and are 
they varied enough, to make up a valuable sum total? 
The foregoing essay will, it is hoped, have put the reader 
in the way of forming his own opinion on both these 
issues. Possibly he may deem that the mearest English 
analogues of the molecules of description, fancy, or morality 
left us by the best Japanese epigrammatists are such 
Tennysonian half-stanzas as 

“A single church below the hill 

Ia pealing, folded in the mist.” 


“The last red leaf is whirl'd away, 
The rooks are blown aboot the skies.” 


“Tat in my spirit will 1 dwell, 

And dream my dream, and hold it tre." 
The difference between the two cases—and doubtless it 
is a vital difference—lies in this, that the Japanese pro- 
duction is isolated, fragmentary, whereas the European 
forms part of a grand organic whole. On the one side» 
“In Memoriam” and whole “ Palaces of Art;” on the 
other, a litter of single bricks, half-bricks in fact. The 
investigator of Japanese literature, for all that his task is 
so arduous, has not the satisfaction to be rewarded by 
the unearthing of any sublime or epoch-making monu- 
ments. He must take sundry small finds, and be thankful. 
He is in the position of a botanist whose specialty 
should be mosses or lichens, and who therefore could 
not hope to delight cither himself or the public with any 
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pram discoveries in the way of new flowers or 
fruits.. Still,.a careful monograph on a new moss 
would: possess a certain interest and value. The 
interest of such an enquiry as that here undertaken 
lies in the fact that, of all the divisions of Japanese 
poetry, the epigram is the most thoroughly popular, 
national, therefore characteristic. By the investigator 
of the Japanese mind it can be studied almost as 
the subject-matter of a natural science can be studied, 
and:it yields as its result a picture of the national 
character. We see this character at work while it 
is, so to say, at play:—we. see it ingenious, witty, 
good-natured, much addicted to punning and to tom- 
foolery; we see it fanciful but not imaginative, clever 
but not profound; we see it joking on the gravest sub- 
jects; we see it taking life easily and trifles seriously; we 
see its minute observation of detail, its endless patience 
in accumulating materials, together with its incapacity for 
building with them; we see its knack for hinting rather 
than describing,—a knack which, when it becomes self- 
conscious, degenerates into a trick and is often carried past 
the limit of-obscurity, not to say absurdity, as when a 
‘so-called drawing is so sketchy that the beholder 
cannot, with the best will in the world, tell whether 
what he is invited to look at be a rock ora bit of pine- 
bark. We see likewise the essentially democratic spirit 
ef the nation, no less in the pell-mell choice or no choice 
of subjects, than in the manner in which all classes joined 
in the fun, We see that comparative weakness of the 
feeling for colour which characterises Japanese art reap- 
pearing here as a want of feeling for rhyme and rhythm 
and stanzaic arrangement, for all, in fact, that goes to 
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make up the colour of verse. Lastly—and some may 
deem this the most curious feature of all—we find a 
way of looking at nature which recalls the method of our 
own modern water-colour artists, and which thus constitutes 
a point of likeness and sympathy between ourselves and a 
vanished Japanese world of long ago. What, for instance, 
could be more absolutely modern than this vignette of 
Basho's 2— 
(47) 
Toméa ya 
Tort-tsuhi-hanesht 
Ausa wo ue 
A stem of prass, whereon in vain 
A dragon-ily essayed by light! 

Anyone strolling along a country lane at the “proper 
season may verify for himself this minute fact in natural 
history, as some grass-stalks are too slender to afford 
foothold even to a dragon-fly. -May not the Japanese 
epigram itself remind us of these frail objects? It 
appears, now as a tiny herb or flower on our path, now 
as some brilliant insect which hovers for a moment, and, 
ere we have well noticed it, flits away out-of sight and 
memory. 


ADDITIONAL SELECT EPIGRAMS. 


In order to put the reader in touch with native taste, 
the choice of all the epigrams quoted in the present essay 
has been guided by native standards, such being preferred as 
have. gained the admiration of the Japanese themselves. 
The translation aims, not only at being literal, but at pre- 
serving the spirit of each original—poetical where it is 
poetical, prosaic (e.g. No. 61) where it is prosaic. The 
different poets are placed, as far as possible, in chronologi- 
cal order. The numerous specimens of Basho's work are 
likewise so arranged. 


EARLY EPIGRAMMATISTS, 





(48) 
Vo ai furu wa 
Sara ni siigure no 
(Segi, 1421-1502) 
Ah! yes, my passage through the world 
Is a mere shelter from a shower. 

The poet's death song. He compares brief human life to a momentary 
shelter. Avrw contains a pun on “pasting through” (the world) and 
«raining. ” 

(49) 
Tsuki mie v0 
Sashitaraba yoki 
Uchrwa ana 
(Sakan) 
Add but a handle to the moon, 
And what a pretty fan it makes ! 


(50) 
Cha no tnicn no 
iVare fo frfa surn 
Aart Aettict 
(Sokan, 1465-1554) 
Behold the water for the tea 
Make for itself a lid of ice ! 


“Fi 


a) 2 a 
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(51) 
Retiiva eda nt 
Aaeru to uitreba 
Aveha -earna 
(Arakida Moritake, 1472-1549) 
Fall'n flow'r returning to the branch,— 
Behold! it is a butterfly. : 
fz, For a moment T fancied it to be a fallen petal flying back, by 
some miracle, to fis native branch. Tint lo! it was a botterfly, 


(52) 
Sanndare ni 
ffi ne ante mayire 
Hotaru kana 
(Arakida Moritake) 
Oh! fireflies, what a fiery rain 
Commingling with the summer shower! 


(53) 
Asagao ai 
Ayd wa wiynran 
lara yo hana 
(Arakida Moritake) 
Ah! yes, as a convolvulus 
To-day my lifetime will appear. 

The poet's death song. Life is fleeting as the convolvulus, which 
blooms in the morning (arr) only to wither at eve. What-the- translation 
renders by “my lifetime” is literally “my world,” 

(54) 
Aase Aesuru 
banag? ya fisht ne 
fFittat-rama 
. (Arakida Moritake) 
The willows which the breézes comb, 
Are they the forelock of the bank ? 
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‘The poet likens the catkins of the willow to a lady's tresses, and the 
wind to a coml, The #*bank" is the bank of the river on. which the 


willow-trees are growing. The modem critic Acha Koson considers 


this artificial verse highly characteristic of its composer. 
(55) 
Clu-nomi-ko mi 
Fo wo satmebtiahi 
Shiwasu kana 
(Shohaku, 1444-1527) 
Oh! the December in which the heritage is handed on 
to a suckling ! 


This is a lament on the death of a man poor and in difficulties, who 
thas left an infant heir. The end of the year is the season when debts 
aml bills must be paid, and when poverty consequently presses hardest. 


(56) 


Nakasareba 
Koroshite shimae 
Ffototogisn 


The cuckoo,—kill it, if it sing not. 


- (57) 


Nakasareba 





Hototogin | 
| Hideyoshi. : 
The cuckoo,—I will show it how to sing, if it sing not. 
(58) 
Nakasareba 
Natu made mata 
Flotetagisn 


| Teyasu. 
The cuckoo,—I will wait till it sings, if it sing not. 
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‘These three epigrams, which have passed inty household words, are not 
specially well-written, neither acc they the composition of the three 
celebrated rulers wheae names they bear, They are sometimes attributed to 
Shoha, an epigrammatist who died in the year 1600, and who ineant too pesuinat, 
each with a single graphic touch, the characters of the three heroes of his. 
day,—Nobunaga, impetuous and crdel; Hideyoshi, clever; Teyasu, patient, 
because wellnowing that, as we say, “All comes to him who waits.” 
The empire came to him, and remained in the hands of bis descendants 
for over two and a half centuries, 

(59) 
Flarn tatsu ya 
Ni-hon medetaki 
Avda ne ttetsti 
When spring comes, the two pine-trees [stand] by the 
gate for luck. 
(Saita Tokugen, cirea A.D. 1640.) 

Or—for ai-fon contains a pun (= and fF] AR)}—* When spring comes, 
the pine-trees by the gate bring Inck to Japan,”—an allusion to the 
customary New Vear decorations. 

(60) 
Maw tne nian ome 
Yotu no tote 
(Baisei, 1611-1699) 
Even the morris-dancers’ steps 
(And songs spring from cupidity. 

The desire for money roles all things, even what superficially looks 
like innocent mirth. : | 
(61) 

ne ; AMasa-masa fo | 
frase ga gotosht 
Sama-niatsurt 
(Kitamura Kigin, 1624-1711) 
Serving the spirits of the dead 
Exactly as if they were living. 


Early Epigrammatists. Rie: 
These words are transcribed almost literally from a maxim in the #Con- 
ee 
(62) 
Naku ui sae 
Warawaba ikani 


Hotetagisn | | 
(Mitsu-Jo1572-1647) 
[So lovely] even in its ery,— 
What were the cuckoo if it laughed? 


Japanese, like Enylish, employs the same word {oeaite, * to ery") for 
weeping and for the sounds uttered by binds and some other animals, Cry- 
ing disfigures the countenance. If, then, the cuckoo enchants 1s even when 
jit cries, what would not be the beauty of its.smile orate laughter? A 
good example this of ihe conceits in which the epigrammatiste | 
‘Bashd's reform took such delight. 








(63) 


Kore wa firm mono 
(Koshun, 1650-1697) 
Light goes the butterfly, what time 
A single robe is all we don. 
(64) 
Vo. ne where 
Hana ni hiraku ya 
foito-mon | 
| , (Scibu, 1606-1678) 
The daylight dawns, and, like a flower, 
Open the gates of Paradise. 


| “The poet's death sang. Jia, Viterally, “the Pure Land," is one of the 
Boddhist heavens, fabled to exist in the West. 
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(65) . 


Tsuki hana no 
Sanu-tu-we we uta 
Shirn yo sana 
(Rippo, 1600-1669) 
The moon, the flow’rs, ah! now's the time 
To learn the third name of the set. 

The poet's death song. He alludes to the esthetic triad fvelt Ana 
galt, the moon, the blossoms, and the snow," which are esteemed the 
loveliest things in nature. Vieli, “snow,” howerer, is homenymous with 
yuli, “going,” here taken in the sense of “dying”:—it is not the snow, 
but death, which now comes to complete his experiences. 

(66) 
Oranda no 
Majt ga yokotau 
cima tsu fart 
(Nishiyama Soin, 1605-1682) 
The wild-geese in the frmament,— 

These are Dutch letters sideways stretching. 

The fight of the wild-geese athwart the sky suggests to the epigram- 
matist that outlandish method of communication practised by Europeans, 
who write across the page instead of up and down it, as the Chinese and 
Japanese consider natural. Tu those days any serap of European writing 
would be the greatest rarity at the Japanese capital, ond the mention of 
it in verst a daring novelty. 

(67) 
Je no naka yea 
Chachi tomare 
Kaku mo are 
(Nishiyama Séin) 

Lipossible to translate, owing to the punning insertion of two words 
which have mo direct relation to the sense of the rest of the verse. “Phe 
iat ist © ‘The world is jost what it is, Tk i on uncertain quantity 
Dent take jt--that is, don't take life—too seriously.” Written scrox: this 
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principal assertion, as it were, are the words CiirAi fomuere, “ Buttertiy, 
alight!" Besides adding the ornament of a pun, this graceful image 
helps to reinforce the assertion of the flimsy, flighty character of human life. 
(68) 
Aditra-tsiyi ya 
Mu-fumbetsu nari 
Oft-dotora. 
(Nishiyama Soin) 
Lacking in all discernment as 
To where they light are the white dews. 

This is considered one of the best compositions of the leader of the 
Dlanrin school, His admiration of nature is conveyed in the form of 
sportive blame :—instead of seeking out beautiful places, the dew shows so 
little discretion as to fall everywhere abke. 

(69) 
Natsu-yase to 
AKataete shinote 
Namida #ana 
(Nishiyama Soin ?) 
Alas! the tears which she restrains, 
Saying the heat has made her thin. 
Hiding grief under a pretence of illness. This epigram has passed 
riko a provers, 
(79) 
Aaya-bara-ni 
Oshe ya sute-0bu 
Tsuyu no fama 
(Sute-Jo, 1635-1698) 

Pity the dewy pearl be thrown 

Away upon the grassy moor! 

The poetess Sute-Jo was born at Kayahara (the mune means 
“pray moor”) in Tamla, where the Daimyo of the province visited 
her aml compesed this complimentary epigram, which includes puns 
on her name and the name of her birthplace. Over thirty of Sute-Jo's 
friends—oll muns—used to follow her about in her wanderings, 
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(71) 
Vudt no asa "5 
Ni we fl nt no ji no 
Greta no ate 
(Sute-Jo) 
A snowy morning,—every where 
The figure " 2" left by the clogs. 

This epigram—a perfect specimen in its way—was composed by the 
pociess at the early age of six. Every resident in Japan has seen snow or 
mod or sand thus marked with the Chinese numeral — “ two," by the two 
underpieces of wood that support the clogs which are the commonest foot- 
gear among the townsfolk of this country. 


(72) 
Aado-mafsu ya 
Meida no tabi no 
fehi-ri-suka 





(Raizan, 1654-1716) 
Literally, * ‘The pine-trees by the gate [which are set up as New Year 

decorations] ore mile-ciones on the journey to the nether world. "—Some 
one added the following second hemistich : 

Medetata ma ari 

Vedetate mo maski 
ie. “they are both luckyZand unlucky, "—a lucky omen on account of their 
connection with the New Vear rejoicings, an unlucky one because of their 
marking a stage on the way to death. The lines are popularly thus 
quoted as a thirty-one syllable verse, amd are erroneously ascribed (o the 
priest Tkkya Osho, 


(73) 
ihe nurusi 
Kora ta ya wo ne 
Atama-dome 
The season when the pond grows warm, 
To judge from all the fishes’ heads. 
A panting summer's day, with the frshes’ beads af the surface of the 
water, gasping fer brealh. 





BASHO AND HIS SCHOOL. 


(74) 
Tosii éurenn 
Kasa kite warajt 


Haki-nagara 
(Basho, 1644-1604) 
The year has closed while still I wear 
My sandals and my pilgrim’s hat. 
Written on one of his many pilgrimages, 


(75) 
Viema-si Rite 
Nant yori pubes 
| (Basho) 
Coming this mountain way, 00 herb 
Is lovelier than the violet, 

The Japanese violet, which PRRREASES no fragrance, is “the meanest 
flower that blows,” Hoshd evinces his fove of lowly natural objects by 
singling it out for mention. According to one commentator, however, the 
lines are metaphorical :—Hashi having, to his joy, met a Buddhist ancho- 
rite in the depths of the forest, compares him to the violet which shuns 
the sunlight. | 

(76) 


Votu mwircba 
Nasuna hana sakie 
Katine Lana 


(Bashé) 
On looking carefully, behold 
The caseweed flowering near the fence! 

Another example of his appreciation of humble nataral objects, 
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(77) 
fsa saraba 


Vudi-wet ont horotu 
Tokera made 
(Basho) 
Well then, we'll off to see the snow, 
Far as we can without a tumble. 
(78) 
Heda Anne to 
Kikeba osorosha 
Kit no koe 
(Basho) 
When told that it will snakes devour, 
How frightful is the pheasant’s voice ! 
This epigram has become proverbial for beauty marred by miscomluct, 
(79) 
Okt-yo o&t-yo 
Waga tome mi sen 
Nera ocho 


(Rasha) 
Awake! awake! I'll make of thee 
My comrade, sleeping butterfly. 
(80) 
Yagate shin 
Kesithi wa ttiesn 
Semi na koe 
(Basha) 


Nothing in the cicada’s voice 
Gives token of a speedy death. 
This was Bashi's parting word to one who visited him in his hat by 
Lake Biwa, The implied meaning seems to be that human life is shart 
and uncertain, despite present joy in scenes of beauty. 





(81) 
Tako-tsubo ya - 
Flakanaki yriie two 
Natsu no tsuki ~ 
(Basho) 


As literally as a play upon words will permit (marr, “sammer, ? from 


which wam, “to do,” is mentally supplied), this may be rendered, “ Octopus 


pot, aye! and a brief dream while the semmer moon [is shining}, The 
octopus pot is an earthenware vewel with a large opening, which is sunk 


in the sea. ‘The octopus, deeming it a quiet retreat, crawls inside it, and 


is thus easily drawn up and caught. The creature’s dream of happiness is. 


short, How dreamy, too, is its whole scarcely conscious existence! Equal- 


plied comparison with the evanescence of human tife:—man himself is 
like a moonbeam, like a flecting dream, like a creature only hali- 
Cumisc ices, 

(82) 


Omashirate | 
Vagate Aanashita 
U-dune bana = 
Oh! cormorant fishing-boat so gay, 
And then again so melancholy ! 

The cormorants start off gaily; but their mirth is changed to melancholy 
who hold them in leash. This was composed in 1685, on passing through 
Gifu, which is still the locality where the curious method of fishing with 
ihe aid of tame cormorants may best be witnessed, See “ Things Japa- 
nese,” <«.v, “Cormorant Fishing.” } 

(83) 


Ui ware wo 


Sabishigarase yo 
Kanke-dori 


Sed (Basho) 
Cuckoo! for melancholy me 
Oh! make still deeper loneliness. 


ly brief were the dream of one who should fall asleep on a moonlit: 
night in sommer, when the nights are at dicis sheslcnk- “Vhere: ak ees 
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Compased on o rainy day in early summer, while Hashd was staying 
at Saga near Kydto, in the house of one of his favourite disciples. What 
he means to express is his love of a grave melancholy, and of leisure for 
communing with nature oot intruded on by even his best-loved friencds. 


(84) 
Ara-wiit ye 
Sada ni yokotan 
Jlna-ne-gawe 
| Basha) 

A rough sea, and the Milky Way 

Stretching across to Sado’s isle. 

‘Composed on the coast opposite Sado one starry night, when the 
waves were minning high and the loneliness of his pilgrimage oppressed 
lis sgvirit. 

(85) 
Fiiya-iaiya te 
abe wea fiitiacte 
Hfirn-ne hana ; 
| Basho) 
Oh! those siestas, with my feet 
Pressed fearsomely against the wall! 

This verse ond the néxf illustrate the poverty and simplicity of Rashii's 
mode of life So fragile is the mod wall of his hut that he fears to break 
throngh it when pressing aguinest “it with his fret. 

(86) 
ih-ha nitua 
Tsue ni shiraga ne 
Haka-neairi 
(Bashi) 
The household at the graves assembled, 
White-haired, and leaning on their staves. 
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‘To visit the graves of ancestors al stated intervals is an act of piety pre- 
scribed by immemorial custom. We here see @ whole fanily of aged 
persons assembled to do honour to those whom they themselves will soon 
fallow to the other world, ‘The pictore is more solemn than any other 
that Basho has lef us. ' 

Awine ori-ori ' a 
Flite we yasuneru 
(Basho) 
Oh! the moon-gazing where some clouds 
From time to time repose the eye ! 
Even beauty is ines appreciated when occasivnally veil. = cl 
{83}. ae “ Trt ee 
Meigetsu mi 
| Hana hea to niete 
. Be (asho) 
In the bright moontight what appeared 
Like flowers is a cotton field. ~~ : 

What he took for a grove of lovely cherry-blossom is bot a common 
cotton plantation after all, Unpoctical as the fact is, he states it became 
il fv a fact. eg Sere Sh 

(89) 
Vasu-yasit to 
fidete isayou 
Taeki no Rurite © 
(Basho) 
Oh! clouds about the moon, fiéni whénck 


She falters forth-so-debornsiets!s <i slows wal 


; TF. a" } 
= site hia of eh be 
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(90) 
Nagakt fit we 
.  Seesurt-farann 
Ffiéari hen 
(Basho) 
Oh! skylark for whose carolling 
The livelong day sufficeth not! 
| (91) 
fiotetegisu 
Koe yokotan ya 
isn ne we 
(Basho) 
Athwart the surface of the stream 
There licth stretched the cuckoo's voice, 
‘The first redaction of this epigram was /ffo-toe mo—# (jL) si 
rubato yo—Afototoyim, “The translation is founded on both. 


(92) 
Fi we michi ya 
Aoi satanic 
Satsudi-ame 
(Basho) 
A rainy day in June, and yet 
The sunflow'r bends to the sun's course. 


(93) 
Tsuku fane no 
Shidiku yo meri 
Semi no hoe 
(Basho) 
Like to the booming of a bell 
When struck, is the cicadie’s voice. _ 
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(94) 
Misu-abura 
Nakute ner yo ya : 
Mado no tsuki 
(Basho) 
As, lacking oil, I lie abed er 
At night, the moon my window lights. 
(95) | 
AKokono-tabi : 
Okite iio tsuki tie 
Nanatsi Lana 
(Basho) 
Despite that I have fine times risen, i 
‘Tis but the fourth hour by the moon. | 
In Japanese, the “ seventh” hour, their seven o'clock (old style) cur- 7 
responding approximately to our 4 A.M. (see * Things Japanese,” +. ¥. 
«‘Time"} ‘The poet has risen repealedly to gaze at the beanleots moon, = 
het still the dawn comes mot. “ 
(96) 
Mugi-mesht at 
Yatsururn hot ha 
Veto mo tsumiu 
(Basho) 
Is it hard fare, or 1s it love 
That makes the cat's goodwife so lean ? 
‘The term mngi-meaié, here translated * hard fare,” in order the better 
to indicate the sense of the verse, is literally “rice mixed with 
harley." “This dish is considered poor eating as compared with rice pure 
and simple, and is therefore often resorted to by the lower classes for 
euunuimy's sake, 
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(97) 


Howat nt wa 
faga oshite-heri 
Sere na Feri. 
(Kikaku, 1661-1707) 
Who was it taught the maple-leaves 
To heat the liquor in the bottle? © ~~ ~~’ 


The allusion is to an ald Chinese story—acted in another form on the 
Japanese stage—in which a tire is made of maple-leaves or twigs, to heat 
the sete for a carosal, It is related of this poet that al poetry meetings 
he was often drowsy from drink, bot would wake suddenly and campuse 
better verses than any of his competitors. 


(98) 
Ome ga hea ye 
fouari wa Ogyn 
Sdemion! | 
an Eo (Kikaku) 

This more resembles an epigram, in the colloquial sense of that term, 
than any other ofthe Japanese “ epigrama’ quoted in the present collection. 
Kikaku, thengh afterwards fumeus as one of the «Ten Wits,” was a mere 
lad when he composed it. He happened to live mext door to no les a 
personage than the Confuchunist Opyd Sorai (Saemon), the Dr. Johnson of his 
age and country. Most dwellers in a land where the proprieties, and above 
all erudition, were so highly honoured, would have trembled in his pres- 
ence. Kikaku merely indited the above impertinent werse, which says 
that * The perfume of the plim-blossem (ic. estheticism, as represented by 
himself) has for its neighbour one Opyi Sdemon.* The poetical diction 
af the first line, om! the flat prose of the rest form a witty, bot untransla- 
table, contrast. 

(99) 
bari-hurete 
Mata ya sannslare 
Fosht no kure > 
(Kikaku) ——- 
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For all my contriving, here I am again at the end of 

the year with [nothing but] my strip of matting. —_ 

is panes wild Bohemian life often caused him to he out-at- 

elhows. 

(100) 

Vinme wa maketo ka 
Nomi ne ate 


(Kikaku) 
Is my dream true? Am I cut down? 
Or was I bitten by a flea ? 
(101) 
Nibnmarcte 
Nagararu kite 
Puy no feat 
Ts (Kikaku) 
A man who is disliked, and who |” | 
Lives to old age,—a winter fly. 
Disagreealile folks live longest, ham 
(102) 
“N-suSMINT 
Voku so otoke mt 
(mare-keru 
_(sikaks 


Taking the cool at eve, I do Ot ae 
Rejoice that I was born a man, | 
Recamse men are—and more Mpsiiate’ were in Ch Fann catdonned 


much greater freedom in the matter of migéig? garments than is siti 
to the other sex. 
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(103) 
Gwanypitsn ya 
Haréée susunte no 
Afono-gatari 
| | (Ransetsu, 1654-1707) 
Aye! New Year's day, with a clear sky, 
And conversation among the sparrows | 

Hasho declared thal, ns an epigram for New Year's day, this could 
not he improved upen, and modem critics endome his judgment. Ke- 
member that the Japanese New Year, till the reform of the calendar in 
1873, generally fell about the middle of February, when spring is really 
inview. We in England place the birds’ wedding on St. Valentine's 
Ty, 14th February. 

(104) 
Cte tcht-rin 
fchi-rin hedo na 
Afatakasa 
(Ransetsu) 
[Slowly] it mildens, as the plum 
[Ventureth forth,| blossom by blossom. 

The plum-blessom is the earliest of all the flowers of spring, coming 
ot, in fact, while the snow is still on the ground.—For Ande, some read 
suiin. 

3 (105) 
Afana ni kaze 
AKaroku &ite fube 
Sake no awe 
(Ransetsu) 
Come, breeze, and lightly blow upon 
The flowers,—bubbles in the wine ! 

Apparently the poet's request to the wephyr is that it shall at the 

same time gently move the blossoms so a to spread their fragrance, and 


walt to the other side of the cop the bubbles of the wine which he ix 
Grinkine: 





(106) | ; 


aku-gitu soree-Reru mi: 
On a chiysanteanen | show (literally, on a hundred 
chrysanthemums assembled). 
Ke-gtha shira-gitn 
Sone haba we na we 
Naku morana 








Yellow chrysanthemums, white chu hem 
Would there were no more names than these ! - 


This verse, though irregular in metre, is considered a perfect specimen 
of the epigrammatic style, Japanese gardeners, like our own, bestow some 
fancifyl name on every artificial variety of flower produced by their art. 
The 5 eee impatient of these, wishes that there should be oo other 

2¢— perhaps no other flowers—than the natural white and yellow. 





(107) 
Fnuogu-sara 
(Ransetsu) 
The asters bloom. Come butterflies, 
And dally o'er the colour dish! 

The exigencies of metre must be our excuse for writing “ asters" in- 
stead of “chrysanthemums, " These flowers are here likened to a painter's 
palette, 

(108) 
Junret mt 
Cchi-mayiri-yuku 
Ki-gan kana | 
‘Behold the wild-geese wending homeward, 
Mingled with the pilgrim bands ! 
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A pictore of two simultantous processions,—the homeward-beund 
pilgrims on solid earth, and the wild-geese in the sky above them, ‘The 
fights of wild-geese—northward in spring, southward in autumn—are among 
the most characteristic sights of the Japanese Iomdscape. 


(109) 
Omoshire 
Fuji ni supihan 
Afani-ne sana 
(Ransetsu) 
Oh! flowery moor, stretching athwart 
Mount Fuji's slope so pleasantly! 


The lexuriance of the wild-flowers on Fuji's lower slope—especially on 
the western aod southern sides—in the month of Angust, is nslinistine. 


(110) 
SAari-bito mi 
Awayt awaji to 
ffana-mi &ana 
(Kyorai, 1651-1704) 
No friends, oh! Ict me meet no friends 
When I am gazing at the flowers! 


(111) 
Nant-gote 30 
ffana mara fito no 
Naga-gatana 
(Kyorat) 
A sabre! what has such to do 
On one who comes to view the flowers ? 


Because esthetics and war agree ill together. 
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(112) 
Kokoro nakt 
Daikwanja ya 
Flototagisi | 
| (Kyorai) 
The heartless Government Office,—ay ! and the cuckoo, 
A humorous juxtaposition of incongruities. . 
(113) 
Tsogashi_ ya 
Oki no shigure no 
Ma-ho &ata-he | ; 
What haste! a shower in the offing, 
And sails set straight, and sails set slant. 


A vignette of a fleet of janke caught in a sudden squall The sailors 


are shown running hither and thither, and trimming the sails, now fo set 


‘their craft running before the wind, and anon to put her on the port or 


starboard. tach. 
(114) 
Toubi-1it sen 

Fuushint ne shire ne 

Salen greet: 





ri (Kyorai) 
T will contémplate from Fushimi's 
Abandoned castle-grounds the moon, 

Fushimt near Kydto was the site of Hideyoshi’s great castle palace of 
Momoyama, the mout splendid edifice ever reared on Japanese soil. It was 
given over to the flames soon after. its twilder's death. 

(115) 
Yi-gure yo 
Hage-narabitaru 
Auimo so mine 


Tis evening, and in serried file 
Stand the bare pinnacles of cloud, : 
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(116) 


Wt foma mi 
Kamarete neko no 
Sera nagamte 


(Kyorai) 
‘Bit by a sorry mate, the cat | 
Intently gazes at the sky. 
Crssed in love, the tom-cat gazes sentimentally at the firmament. 


(117) 
fhu-tart. ha 
Shigure hake-nukit 
Seta no hash 
(JosG, 1663-1704) 
How many may be hurrying through 
The drizzle on the Bridge of Seta ? 

The immensely long Bridge of Seta, near Lake Hiwa, is 2 favourite 
theme with the poets and artists of Japan. Here its length is suggested 
by the mention of a countless multitude. 

(118) 
Ne ma yania nto 


Yuki na torarete 
Nant rates miasht 


| (Jess 
Nothing remaincth ; for the snow 
Hath blotted out both moor and hill. 
(11g) 
Altsutsuki tio 
Aare-#i sagasn ya 
ffana no naka 
(Jaso) 
What! mid the flowers the woodpecker 
Is secking out a withered tree. 
‘Highly anesthetic of the bird ‘to neglect the blossoms and prefer 
withered trunk. 











(120) 
Nuke-gara ni 
Narabite shinuru 
Abt na seme 
(Joso) 
In autumn a cicada dead ; = 
Beside the shell that it cast off. 


Aen S ee rn oad wigan sel 





Twa mi ochi-tsuku 
Koa wo fea ana 


| | (Jos0) 
Behold the leaf that sinks and clings 
Below the water te a rock ! 
The observation of a tiny fact in nature. So is the next; for any 
careful eye will have noted the amusingly kuowing look on the face of 
a duck when raising its heal after a dive. 
(122) 
Mina-saka. wo 
Mite kita kao no 
Ko-game kana 


The teal, with face fresh from the sight 
Of what below the water lies. 
(P23) 
Ay no ten 
Flimu ma mo samuesht 
Haru no hase 
(Kyoroku, died 1715) 
Literally, “ Cold, too, is the interval before the moxa 
dots dry,—spring breeze,” 


(Jos6) 


:” ¥ 
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This verse t here quoted Imcause it refers to a curious custom, for 
which sce “Things Japanese," av. “ Moxa," adding to the account there 
given the following particulars:—The usual plan is for the patients to 
disrobe to the waist, before the chief practiticner—ofien a Buddhist priest, 
as the scene, too, is often a Tddhist temple—marks in sepia on their 
persons the spots that are to be treated. They then remove to another 
apartment, round which they squat in o line, while the priest's disciple 
or acolyte goes from one to another applying the cautery to each im 
ium, one dot at a time, so that if a patient has several spots to be bum, 
there is aft least an interval between the steps of his torture. Tt is of 
course a chilly process from beginning to end, as the patient has to sit 
half-naked. 

(124) 
Aata-tda nt 
Myaku ya &ayoite 
Ome no hana 
(Shiko, 1665-1731) 
. Plum-blossoms! is it that the sap 
Still courses through that single branch ? 
The subject of this epigram was doubtless a plum-iree, all whose 
branches save one were dead. 
(125) 
Shira-kirnia ya 
Aakine wo twatari 
Vurt no hana 
7 (Shiks) 
Oh! the white clouds! nay, rather blossoms, — 
“= Lilies that bend across the fence. 
The poet likens his neighbour's Tilies to white clouds, 
(126) 
Cx for mt 
iaete ya neko no 
Niaesteati-gnet 


(Shika) 
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Weary perhaps of dolorous love, 
The cat has stol'n a bit to eat.” 


(127) 

Neko no fot 

Aware nari i 

(Yaha, 1663-1749) 

A cat's amours :—from the beginning — 

He caterwauls; he's to be pitied. 

(128) - 
Chomaisu ga ; ; 
Oya no na de kuru 
Gyoket kana 
| (Yaha) 
Lo! Johnny, in his father’s name, 
Come to present congratulations ! 
Namely, on New Year's Day. Acha Kison singles ont this verse for praise. ise, 
Tt pictures to us the self-importance of the little felluw, dressert in 
his best and charged with so ceremonions a mission, | 
(129) 

‘ (Yaha) 
After I've swept and tidied up, 
Adown fall some camellias. 

He has been getting his villa ready for a poetry meeting; but when 


the garden path, and make the place look untidy. This peculiarity of the 
camellia fe referred to by several pocts;—, for instance in No. 169. 
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(130) 
Ceuisu pa 
Kado wa fama-tama 
Tofu-uri 
(Yaha) 
The nightingale and, at the gate, 
The unexpected bean-curd vendor. 


The advent of the petty tradesman just a5 the nightingale is singing 
makes a humorous contrast, 
(131) 


Vudu #unio wo 
Nete ile mirn ya 
Natsu-sasiiht 
(Yaha) 
A. summer room where, lying down, 
I see the clouds as they go past. 


The poet, taking his siesta on a Joly afternoon, watches the clouds 
Hont lazily across the sky. 


(132) 
Vake wi beri 
Saretomo hana wa 
Chirt-sumashtat 
(Hokushi, died 1718.) 
Iam burnt out. Nevertheless, 
The flow'rs have duly bloom'd and faded. 

The first line of the English renlering is absolutely literal, incloding 
the prosaic work “nevertheless. The words corresponding to the second 
line say literally no more than that “The flowers*have fallen uneoncemed- 
ly;" but the sense is os here given, The story goes that Hokushi's house 
having been burnt down one day, his friends flocked to present their 
condolences. Bat be, like a trie Bohemian, only laughed, and sent them 
away with this epigram. Its gist is that so trifling a mutter, which did 
not interfere with the course of nalure, was not worth a» second Uno hat. 





(133) 
Meigetsu ya 
Ye aturu kizwa mo 
Nakart-keri 
(Etsujin, dates uncertain.) 
A brilliant moon! there was no marge 
Betwixt it and the dawn of day. 
On such nights, the brightness of moonlight passes into the brightness 


of sunlight without our being able to tell where night emis and day 
leegrina. ; 


(134) 
Ame no tsuki - 
Doka to mo nasht ai 
Usu-abavi 
(Etsujin) 
A rainy moon, and everywhere 
Alike a faint irradiation. 
‘The poet's theme is that universal pale light, coming none can st 
whence, which suffuses the sky on a night which ought to be moonlit, — 
hut is rainy. . 





(135) 
Virnea-clera itt 
 Kome tsuku ofo no 
? Tanki-vo #ana 
(Etsujin) 


Oh! moonlight, with the sound of rice 
A-pounding in the mountain temple! 
Moonlight nights are often availed of by thrifty householders for 
(136) 
Eri-maki nt 
Kubi jaki-trete 
Fuyu no tsuki 


(Sugiyama Sampii, 1648-1733) 
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Moonlight in winter, and I draw 
My neck within my comforter. 


‘The substitution of this homely detail for the conventional raptares 
on the moon produces a humerous effect. 


(137) 
Ko ya satan 
Amari fibari no 
Trka-agert 
(Sugiyama Samp) 
Oh! how its young ones must be waiting,— 
For all too high ascends the lark! 


(138) 
Shiguere-Rert 
Hare ni keri 
° (Izembo, died 1710.) 
A shower came, and so I came 
Running indoors; then blue sky came. 

Horn rich, this poet despised wealth, ond spent his time strolling 
about in tattered peasant’s garb, reciting verses. His diction was eccentric 
loo, specially affecting the repetition of some single word, 

(139) 
 Onmotasa no 
Yutr Aaracdonia 
Flaraedomto 
(Izembo) 
Oh! what a heavy weight of snow, 
Sweep as you may, sweep as you may! 

These words are mot to be token literally, ‘The poet sent them to 

his daughter as an epigram on worldly vanities. 
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(140) 
AKasii-sort ya 
fchi-va ni sadbtte 
Sarsuai-anie 
(Hanché, dates uncertain.) 
My razor, in a single night, 
Is rusted by the rains of June. 
(141) 
you wo naka wa 
Sekiret ta o@ te 
Hina me nasi 
(Hancho) 
The movement of the world of men 
Is ceaseless as the wagtail’s tail. 
The bad assonance of “ wactail’s tail docs not distgure the original 
Japanese. 
(142) 
fsa sakura 
Omot-tatsn ia wea 
Aanoru fo nite 
_. (Rydto, 1660-1717) 
Of to the cherry-flow'rs! the day 
Was fix'd:—and what, though it be cloudy? 


(143) 
Waga mart ino | 
Aware ni wiyuru 
Aare-na Aina 
(Chigetst-ni, 1634-1706) 
Alas! the withered moor, whereon, 
My figure, too, looks pitiful. 

This poetess had become a ‘hun after her husband's cheatl -—hemce the 
comparison between the desolate autumn moor and her own peor garb, 
Roth she and her son Ossha were pupils of Hasho. They belonged to the 
Lake Biwa school properly so-called, being born at Otsn on. its shores. 
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(144) 


Mugi-wara ne 
fe shite yaran 
Ama-gacru 
(Chigetsu-ni) 
I'll take some barley straw and make 
A house for you, little green frog ! 

“Green frog” is mm Japanese Literally, “non frog,” so that the bend 
between the poctess arl her pnwde! was. one of name as well as of 
kindliness. 

(145) 
Acre de oso 
fnocht oshikere 
Satura-dana 
(Chigetsu-ni) 
The cherry-flow'rs! for them alone 
Is it that life is dear to me, 
(146) 
Un yama no 
Tort naki-tatsurn 
Fubuki dana 
(Chigetsu-ni) 
Oh ! snowstorm, at whose blast the birds 
Begin to cry o'er sea and hill! 


(147) 
Ven itte 
Fuyn kara tsubones 
Tiubaki ana 
(Kyokusui, died 1720.) 
How carefully begin to bud 


In winter the camellia-trees | 


(148) 
Yudacht ya 
Clie sama-sama no 
Aadburi-miena 
(Otsuya, died 1739.) 

A show'r, and skill of every sort 

In things to put upon the head. 

A vignette of people canght in the rain :—one bethinks tia ees 
of his fan, another shelters his head with his long pendent sleeve, etc., 
the. This verse, familiar to all Japanese, exegliently illustrates the Tight 
lmt eraphic touch proper to the epigram, 


(149) 
Oi no hone ya 
Akt no hase | 
(Otsuyit) 
All come at last to be a fan's 
Old sticks when blows the autumn breeze, 

We all grow old, as a fan does, which isin Constant request dering, 
the summer heat, bat gets tomand is reduced to little but its sticks by 
the time the autumn breese begins to blow, The Japanese talk, not of the 
sticks,” but of the “bones” of a fan, which makes the comparison of a 
lean old man to a dilapidated fan till more natural. ; 

(150) 
Nani fori no 
Kone ate naku 20 
(Otsuyii) 
He was the cuckoo, Say what other 
Bird may sing now he is gone. 

Such is the sense, though, literally translated, the words are only, 

“What bind will sing indeed after this?—cuckoo!" This was an elegy 
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on the poet RyGto, head of the Ise school [it was considered so 
beautiful that the headship of the school was forthwith bestowed upon 


its composer. 


(151) 
Mfthasnkt ni 
fuka na atama wo 
Kakushi-keri_ 
(Shido, dates uncertain.) 
There, by the crescent moon, the shark 
Has hid his head [beneath the wave]. 





LATER EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 2 


(ie) 
Haka-bara ya 
Aki no hotarn no 
Futetsu niitsn 
. (Edo-za School) 
A cemetery...... 
‘And autumn fireflies: two or three. 
This was a true “epigram,” being an inscription on the picture of a 
skeleton, Fireflies chiefly haunt dark and lonely places+—henee their men- 
tion in the present context. 
(153) hE 
Asa-shimo ya c 
 “Tsne de e-gakishi -- 
Fuji no yama 4 
re (Edo-za Toh 
The morning hoar-frost, and Mount Fuji. 
Drawn on it with my walking-stick. 
| (154) 
Flana ga i 
Shibat mite urn 
Flito niksshe 
(Josen, died 1715.) 
The blossoms say, “ We hate the folks 
‘Who come here from the theatre. " 
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A contrast between nature and the Fhilistinism of artificial amitsem 
Remember that in Old Japan so strong a taint of vulgarity attached to 
the drama that no Sowerwt ever entered a playhouse,—at any rate openly, 

(155) 
Mishi yiwe ne 
Santele tio tra na 
Aakitsubata 
(Shushiki, 1683-1728) 
The dream I dreamt has faded, but 
The iris keeps its colours yet. 
That ts, thongh I die, the work! remains.—The poctess's death song. 
(156) 
‘iru kode mo 
«Date shi-tsnkushite 
Aanmi-&a sana 
(Sono-Jo, 1665-1726) 
Who carried foppery to extremes 
Alas! now wears a paper coat. 
The miserable end of empty-healedness and extravagance. 
(157) 
Ota ko m 
Kamit naburarurt 
Atsusa hana 





i 


(Sono-Jo) 
Such heat that, when the child I bear 
Upon my back plays with my hair,...... 
A picture of intense summer heat, which the slightest touch of another 
makes unendirable. 
(158) 


NViuti-mone ya 
At to sede yorosu 
Satsudt-anie 
(Anonymous) 
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Embroideries not e’en yet worn 
Are tarnished by the rains of Jute. - 
(159) 
JMone-sugo ya 
Ara omoshire no 
Kaeri-bana 


(Onitsura, 1661-1738) 
Uncanny and yet pleasing are | 
These flow'rs that blossom out of time. 

This poet lias a great reputation, some going fat as to assert that 
he unites the excellencies of all the school: Basho and he knew and 
respected each other, and Omitsura arrived independently at very much the 
same conclusions 05 Bashi did. As early as 1685, he wrote: “Apart from. 
truth, no poetry. All the rules hitherto obeyed lack reality. Truth must 
ever be the aim, though if one were to follow truth slavishly, something 
alien to truth would result... Though the words may be shallow, the 
sense roust be deep... ..Considet not whether a style he antique or 
modem +—the modern will became old; the old is évet new."—Onitsura 
was evidenily a vigorous thinker and a sane critic. Pity that fate had not 
given him a wider field to work in. That he really penetrated below the 
sirface of things to the dacrime strum, is shown by such epigrams at 
Nos. 162-164, while No. 160 displays his delicate sense of humour, ~~ 

(160) 
Natsu twa mata 
Fuyu ga mash ja to 
Sware-kert | | 
(Onitsura) 
And in the summer, folks opined 
That winter was to be preferred. 
(161) 
Nyoppori to 
Aki no sora nari 
Puy no yea , 
(Onitsura) 
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Without a word of warning, there, 
In th’ autumn sky, Mount Fuji stands. 
(162) 
Gatkotsn no 
Ge wa yosite 
fanaan hana 
, (Onitsura) 
Oh! flower-gazers, who have decked 
The surface of their skeletons ! 
This was composed on seeing some magnificently dressed ladies and 
gentlemen gazing at the blossoms. 
(163) 
Mata fitotsu 


 ffana wi tsure-yuku 
fnocht hana 


(Onitsura) 
Together with one blossom more, 
Oh! life, thou goest on thy way. 
This wat composed on seeing some falling blossnmms. 
(164) 
Saku ara ont 
Mirn sara ni Aana ne 
Chairn -ara ne 
(Onitsura) 
They blossom forth, and so I gaze, 
And so these flowers fade, and so....... 
Composed on seeing some loxuriantly blossoming flowers. ‘The world 
isa round of perpetual change, and all phenomena ore evanescent, 


(165) 
CW ne akt 

Ade pintisn wo Aiby 
Oumashiresa 


(Rito, died 1755.) 
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The old man’s autumn, who with joy 
Hears the six strokes that tell the dawn. 

Old people win, sleeping little, weary for the daylight, repnce when 
the stroke of six on the temple bell announces that morning has at length 
eonie after the long autumn night. There ts an implied at of old 
age to the autumn season. 

(166) 
Hana to yume 
Aibifaki cho ni 
Koe mo nasit 
(Reikan, dates uncertain. ) 
It has no voice,—the butterfly, 
Whose dream of flow'rs I fain would learn. 

Suggested bya batterfly asleep upon a blossom. Tat the “ butterily’s 
dream of flowers” was already mentiontd in ancient times by the mysti- 
cal Chinese philosopher Chwang Ta. 


(167) 
Sendo no 
AKenkwa wa sunite 
Aawasu éana ) 
(Vi uya, dates uncertain ) 
And when the boatmen have made up 
Their quarrel, oh! then ‘tis the frogs. 
Noise succeeding lo noise. | 
(168) 
Zomarite wo 
Tsubasa wa ugoku 
Kochi kana — 
(Rytbai, dates uncertain. ) 
Oh! little butterfly, with wings 
Still moving even when it lights! 
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(169) 


CAiru made mio 
Clirann fesindt we 
Tsubaki Lana 
(Shosei, dates uncertain, ) 
Oh! the camellia, which ne'er 
Appears like dropping till it crops. 
An imstance of minute obseryalion>—the blossom of the camellia, 
without withering, is apt to startle one by suddenly falling to the 


ground. ‘The Japanese: sometimes, therefore, compare it to a decapitated 
head. 


(170) 
Ayaxku-nart ya 
Tsuru ftlo-suyi no 
Kokora yort 
( Chiyo, 1703-1775) 

This is o poetical remlering of the Buddhist text A} EME — af lt, 
“myriad devices simply one heart,” which means that one intention wil- 
manifest itself in innumerable forms, one mistonception will leal to inl 
nomerable errors, ete. eft. A text of kimdred import, which the poetess perhaps 
had in mind, is gs» — 4 = 7F to be freely paraphrased as “ Religion is 
one, forms are many.” “This difficult epigram is here given on account of its 
celebrity, and also becanse it is typical of a class. In the impossibility of 
tranclating it literlly, the following most suffice as an spproximation :— 

A tomdred temirils, yea! and all 
From the same vine that is their heart. 
Another reading for Ayotwenerd in sen-wari, the name of a species of 
climbing gourd or calabash, which is commonly grown on a trellis to 
sapport the quantities of pendent fruit. 
(171) 
Hiru-gao, ya 
Doclura na tsuayu pie 
Ma at awasu 


(Yokoi Yayil, 1702-1783) 
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Alas! the noon convolyulus, 
That neither dew may aught avail! 
The ata-gae (lit. #moming face,” called in America the morning 
glory,” in England + convolyulus™) is washed by the morning dew; similarly 
the saguo (lit, “evening face") by the dews of eve. But what of the 


Aéraguo (“ midday face")? What can # rely on for its refreshment ? 
(172) 
Vama-dera no 
Yo-ake ya kane mi 
Chiru harast 
(Yokoi Yayi) 
A temple ona hill, whose bell j 
At break of day startles. the rooks. 
(173) 
Bake-mone ne 
Shitat mitari 
Arre-obaer 
(Yokoi Yayt) 
I've seen the bogie’s veritable 
Shape :—it's merely withered grass. 

I had taken it for a goblin, and lo! it was nothing but a clump of 
that eulalin grass which grows man-high on the Japanese hill-sides, with 
fronds that Took like beckonieg hands.—This epigram, originally aimpe at 
a teacher whose great reputation did not maintain itself on closer mc- 

(174) 

Mijika-yo ye 

Ware ni wa nagaki 

Viente samen 

(Yokoi Yaya) 
Is life then short? This dream of mine 

‘Seems long enough that now has faced, 
The poet's death song. | 
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(175) 
Cruisn ya 
Aanai sorote 
Meshijibun 
(Buson, 1716-1783) 
The nightingale and—dinner-time, 
With the whole family assembled. 


A. homeroos contrast of the esthetic and the commonplace, 


(176) 
Awaityn 
(Memories of the Past.) 
Osoki fi ne 
Tsnmorite. (oki 
Mukashi £ana 
(Buson) 
Oh? distant past, made up of slow 
But ever accumulating days! 
(177) 
Sate-sate ne 
Ayd mi-sugoshkinn 
fanishi-urt 
(Buson) 
The snail-man, hurrying along, 
Saw not the city which he traversed. 


(thers come to gare at the metropolis, The poor vendor of extible 
snails hurries along without seeing its. wonders, and then tradges home 
again,—a picture of the hard life of the poor, 


(178) 
fha-nobari 
Atta nea sera no 


Art-dotere 
(Buson) 
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The kite flies in the self-same spot 
Of sky where yesterday it flew. 

‘Though these lines mean nothing more than that the kite is being 
flown to-day where it was flown yesterday, they have obtained greal praise 
on the score of combined ingenuity and simplicity. 

(179) 
Haru-saine ya 
Mono-gatari-yuku 
Afine to asa 
(Buson) 
A show’r in spring, where an umbrella 
And rain-coat walk along conversing. 

A humorous sketch this of two pedestrians, of whom the spectator, 
viewing them probably from behind, sees nothing but their obfer pro- 
lections against the wealher. 

(189) 
Usimi-bi ya 
Tsui ni toa nieru 
Nate no mone 
| (Buson) 
Ash-smothered coals and, at long last, 
The gruel simmering in the pot. — 

We here see pourtrayed some recluse sitting up on a winter's night — 
over a bragier, at which with difficulty he cooks his simple meal, The 
critics admire the prominence given to the word pawmi-ti, “ash-smothered 


| (181) 
Koe taki htt mo 
Kure ni keri 
7 Ty tt (Buson) 
Done is the long spring day, wherein 
The nightingale did sing afar, 
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(182) 
iMachi-bife ne 
— wlsiti-efo fake 
Ochi-ba Lana 
(Buson) 
How distant on the fallen leaves 
His footstep sounds for whom I wait! 
(183) 
Misu-tort ya 
Aare-ki no naka nt 
Aago ni-cha 
(Buson) 
Some water-fowl, and in the midst 
Of withered trees two palanquins. 

Fourteen pages of discussion are devoted in the commentary to this 
thomb-nail sketch of a desolate scent i—Was there any one in the palan- 
quing? = Were they nivaway lovers? Were the bearers there, or bad 
f4ey mon away? Ts the scene laid on the border of a marsh? &c,, &e, 

(184) 
Fugu-jirn no 
Ware thife iru 
Ne-saime &aita 
(Busoni) 
Poison-fish soup last.night, yet lo! 
I wake to find myself alive. 

The fagw is a delicious, yet often highly poisonous, fish of the petits 
Jrfreden, whenee a proverbial saying to which this epigram mokes allu- 
sion? Figen we Aerfards, taectt wa ertirid, 1 want to eat poison-fish, yet 
T grodee my Hfe." 

(185) 
lana ni yote 
Aaerusa nekushs 
Shira-bporli 
(Buson) 
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‘The flow'rs have made me drunk :—I loathe 
The singing-girls on my way home. 
The idea is closely similar to that of No. 154 °—natural heauty dis-— 
gusts one with meretricious charms (and in this case the word “ mere- 
tricioud " may be taken in its literal sensc), 


(186) 


Hana ni kite ¢ 
Fiana at tnenniri 

fiema £ana — 
| (Buson) 


Coming to see the flow'rs, I sleep 
‘Beneath the flowers, being free. 3 Ss 
The commentators praise the delicate esthetic feeling bere displayed 
by the poet, who, instead of vulgarly profiting by every moment of time 
to gaze at the blossoms, contrariwise rested and wasted some of it, os he 


had the leisure; for thus may beauty penetrate more deeply into the 
scrtal, 


(187) 
Ara inusuéashi no kana-sukai ya na! jigi nt gai 
arasumba, aa mama yo! 


Ume sakinu “i > : 
Dore ga nun yara 
“Ume ja yara 
| (Buson) 


“Ob! what a hard thing is orthogmphy! Uf there be no injury to the 
sense, let us spell as we like !"—After these introductory words in prose, 
the poem goes on to say literally: “The phim-trée is in blossom. Which 
[blossoms] are one, and which wae?” (Different ways of spelling the 
Japanese word signifying “plum-blossom.") We are reminded of the 
saying, “The rose by any other name would smell ax sweet,” Japanese 
spelling, after centuries of neglect, was beginning to be discussed and 
correctness insisted on in Busen’s time, which, curiously enough, synchronised 
with the period when Dr, Johnson fixed our own English orthography. 
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(188) 
Samidare ja | 
“ivy yo Aisoka wi 
Matsu no tsuki 
(Ryota, 1719-1787) 
In the June rains, as if by stealth, 
One night the moon shines through the pines. 

Ryota, the third head of the Setsumon School and author of no less 
than sixty works, was one of the most famous of the eighteenth century 
revivalists. The epigram here quoted has the honour of being the only 
ene that ever attmcted Chinese notice, and was paraphrased into that 
language. “The paraphrase is as follows :— 

REASH AAR AHUERM A Be ee 
Le. literally, “Tis midsummer, and my grass hut is dreary ; every evening I fall 
askeep to the sound of rain. Suddenly the moon hangs [in the sky]; and 
the shadow of the pine-tree falls on my garden,” 

(189) 
AMeiwgetsu ya 
(mare-awaraba 
Afine no matsn 
(Ryéta) 
Oh! moon, if born again, I'd be 
A. pine-tree on a mountain peak. 

In order to be the first to behold the moon rise. Kemember that, to 
the Japanese, the moon i6 the loveliest of all natural objects, solitary andl 
incomparable, AG sneel, no minbow, no stars of heaven share her praise 


here, as they do in Western londs, 
(190) 
Roku-gwatsu ye 
ftaru fakera utina 
Vu ao wagare 
| (Rank6, 1728-1799) 
‘Tis July, and on every side 
Nothing but rivers of hot water. 
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“This was composed at the sulphur both: of Kusatsu, the strongest 
and among the hottest in the world. See Murray's * Japan Handbook” 
for a description of the curiows method of bathing under a quasimilitary 
discipline which is there persved. 


(191) 
dha-aka fo 


Slime &kiri-kert : 
Soba no kuki 
(Ranké) 


To ice all crimson red has frozen 
The rime upon the buckwheat stems. 

This is one of the numerous class of epigrams testifying to observa- 
tion of minute facts in mature>—the thin crimson stems of the buckwheat 
least in the uplanrls. 

(192) 
Fit ni fit nt orete 
Nagare-kert 
(Ranko) 
Break off, are floated down the stream. 


(193) 
Mutsn Douo no 
Susuan-dai nart 
Cht- Matsushima 
(Gyotai, 173 eke 
On Matsushima’s thousand isles’ 
The Lord of Mutsu takes the cool. | | 
Muteu is the name of the province off” whose caast lies the little 
pine-clad archipelago of Matsushima, famous for its beauty. 
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(194) 
Ata tsutan 
floska no likari ya 
aku chideri 
(Gyotai) 
Where shine the stars that wend along 
The heav'ns, there doth the sea-gull ery. 

This is to be interpreted alleporically. The poet—a mere wandering 
Samurai—had been summoned to the Court of KRyito, Accordingly he liens 
himself to a sea-cull,—a common, worthless bind,—and his new surround- 
ings to the glorious starry vaull. 

(195) 
Uruisn wo 
Aocdosu-na nite ni 
Aakine. shite 
(Shird, 1736-1812) 
Around the plum-flow'rs make a fence, 
To stay the nightingale's return, 
A nightingale had actually come-and perched upon a plam-tece in 
. the poet's garden. He would fain resort to violence to prevent its Aying 


home. 
(196) 
fnasumia ya 
Fitsujin fo net-jt 
Kaku nie nakt 
(Etsujin, 1760-1836.) 

A flash of lightning, and no time 

To write the one word “ Etsujin. ” 

The point of this epigram lies in the extreme simplicity of the 
characters with which the name “ Etsajin” is written, mmely FA 
which any one could dash off in am instant of time,—This poet is to be 

= ‘distinguished from his namesake (one of the = Ten Wits,” see my eo 
and 337), whose name is written BR A. 


(297) 
Ware to dite 
Asobe ya aya no 
Nat susie 
(Issa, 1763-1827) 
You little sparrows left without 
A mother, come and play with me. * 


This is said to have been composed by Tssa at the age of five, when 
he had just lost his own mother. 


(198) 
Nan no sone 
Hyaku-man-goku mo A. 
Sasa ao tsuyn 
(Issa) 
What then? what are his million bales? 
Mere dewdrops on the bamboo grass.. 

‘The circumstances under which this verse was composed may serve 
to Wnstrate the oddity and independence of spirit which characterised, 
hot this poet only, but many of his brother epigrammatists. The Lond 
of Kaga, richest of oll the Doimyis, whose revenue was assessed at o 
million bales of rice, summoned Issa to his presence one day; bot the 
latter refused to po. Thereupon, the Daimyd despatched his henchman. 
with a gold-tacquered bere containing His Highness's album, to request the 
favour of Issa's autograph, ‘This, likewise, Issa al first refused ; but being 
at length over persuaded he wok his own cheap broken ink-slab, moistened 
the Indian fnk stick with his saliva, and penned a line of poetry as 
required, “If you don't like it, you can tear it up,” said he, on being 
remonstrated with for his rudeness, The Daimyé, by no means displeased, 
sent him ten gold coins in acknowledgment ; but Issa could only with: 
‘difficulty be persuaded to keep three chillings, the amount of his rent. 
Later on, the Daimy® presented him with a beautiful sandal-wood ink-box ; 
tut Issa was so much wearled by the visitors who flocked to gase ot it 
that be handed it over gratis to w curio-dealer, who took it to VYedo and 
sold it for several hundred dollar. Tse, himself absolutely indifferent to 
money, composed the above epigrant as a vent Ww his feelings on the 
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eocasion. While his philosophy was strictly practical, his compassion for 
all living creatures was so profound that he demurred even to killing a 
Nea, His style, though it could rise into the classical on an occasion, 
was for the most part colloquial, as in No. too, 


(199) 
Vase-fawarn 
Makern-na fssa 
Aere ni ari 
(Issa) 
Emaciated frog! be not 
Worsted in fight :—Issa is here, 
(200) 
Vare/ natu-na 
Sore dodo but de 
Agaeru hart 
(Issa) 
Hallo! you shouldn't cry, you storks, 
Returning home so safe and sound! 


(201) 
Aaerusa no 
Vu-Ai-sakura ya 
Mine mi tse 
(Sd-a, dates uncertain.) 


A typical example of the class of Japanese epigrams most difficult to 
translate. The words are literally,“ Home-going’s evening sun cherry- 
trees, and staff to chest.” The picture is that of some aged man, who, having 
spent the day among the cherry-blussoma, is now returning home, but, 
tapt by the beauty of the stnset glow upon the flowers, remains gazing at 
it, his body bent and leaning on his staff. Something like the following 
may serve as an approximate rendering :— 

(Cherry-fiow'rs sunset-lit>—I tum 
And gaze, my breast upon my staff. 
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(202) 
Sef daseba . 
Koru ma mo nashi 
Misv-gurwina 
_Keirin, dates uncertain. ) 
The water has no time to ie. 
(203) 
Ucuisu yao 
Hana nahi &i mi wa 
Orann Aasu 


(Gomei, dates uncertain, ) 
Of course the nightingale stays not 
Upon a tree bereft of flowers. 


The elderly poet composed this epigram on calling to see his mistress. 


unt finding her abrood. A pretiy young woman could not be expected, 
he suggests, to care for a withered gallant like himself. 
(204) 
AKot-shinava 
Waga tsuka de nake 

Cuckoo! if I should die of love, 

Oh! [come and] sing upon my tomb! 

Cane hy a courtesan in the Voshiwara at Yedo, who, having: 

tien slandered to her lover, was abandoned by him and reduced ta des- 
Re 





(205) 
RKucht abvba 
(Anon.) 
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Behold the frog, who, when he opes 
His mouth, displays his whole inside! 


Proverbial in the sense of “Do not blurt out all your secret 
thoughts."—The term gv-si, here rendered the “ whole inside,” is literally 
the “ five .viseera.” 


The literature of the Japanese epigram is voluminous and constantly 
growing. ‘The following works have been consulted in the preparation of 
the foregoing essay -— 

Sebi Y Aempat Shei," by M, Sasa, one thin vol., 1857, deals 
with the history of Afeited and Arngu. 

ae  * fisitet Saiden," by 3. Obonogi and M: Nunckawa, 1 vol., 
1384, gives short biographies of all the principal epigrammatists, with 
specimens of their work, following chronological onder according to schools. 

WA * fete Apirtaéa,” by Kath Heki-godi, one small wol., 1889, 
with a sequel entitled pUaR igi RR Zotu fete Ayoshatn,” reproduces the 
epigrme: of the RMB + Sere-mino S44" anthology, and accompanies each 
with a short commentary. . 

GRRRiG * Moerbet-ron,” by Acha Koson, an article of 46 pages published 
ina magazine entitled Sigiaa “Wares Aeagién.” This distinguich- 
ed man of letters here gives perhaps the best general view of the subject 
In a concise form. 

RARE * Sette Aria Dan,” by Gengen-ichi, 3 vols, 1816, with 
sequel entitled peau A " Zone fisita Atijin Dan,” 3 vols, 1832, 
illustrated, Biographies of epigrammatists. 

PRE RE ¢ Aoton bon Hatkn fea,’ by Shigure-an, one thin vol, 
9or. Anecdotes of sedcrcisamadiats Many similar collections exist. 

EAL] * Hoike Myieoe," by Takshama Kyoshi, ‘a light of the 
Stimga or contemporary school, 1 Vol, 198. This little guide to the 
composition of epigrams is interesting for its general remarks on style, 

ie“ Aeiher Dotegeby,” issued hy the Hakubun-kwan publish. 
ing firm. ‘This guide to the analysis and composition of epigrams enters 
inte grammatical and other details, but is not to be recommended. ‘The 
European student desirous of embarking on the study of the Japanese 
epigrammatic style should find o careful comparison of the originals 
quoted in the present essay with their translations far more useful. ‘The 
favourite ellipses and other grammatical peculiarities of the style will be 
more easily mastered in this way than by the presentation of any set of 
rules, : 
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(BPA “ /feibai own,” an ‘anthology by Miyake -Shasan ie 
réo1}, in the edition entitled FARRAR “ Atshate Makar Aosew 
sii toy dkigreen Kalen in 12900 -erbichvedda a “shot! <comimibuieey’ ot 
exch epigram., Only the fret half of the original work has yet appeared 


in this form, Still: this volume, published at-25 2a, = likely to.) more . 


weful to the foreign student than any other, except the qt 7iR 
‘éNeite Aytrheke,” whieh it closely resembles in, form. 

REE “Aeon Anti Aigi,” only 2° vols. -yet pablished in 
book’ form,-1goo, “Thesrest is appearing gradually in a magazine. entitled 
Hite.” Vason's epigrams are here discussed seriatim by a -select 
circle of adntirers, whose criticisms are given exactly as delivered in Collo- 
quial, ‘The obseurity of many epigrams is here well exhilited. 

Cee * Mettat Bundo,”*24 lorge vols., 1887-1901, issued by the 
Hakulun-kwan publishing firm. This encyclopedic compilation - includes 
matter mew and oldj—general treatises, biographies, the complete works 
of many epigrammatists, anthologies arranged according to subjects, 
aneedotical matter, prose works by the epigrammiatists, their eways, notes 
of travel, etc., etc., cic. The present writer does not profess to have 
done more than touch the fringe of this gigantic compilation, but he 
has at least profited by Uchida: Fochban'’s* biography and critique of 
Basho, entitled Aa Ae * ohio Tisei Den" ond a 
« Baht Adaee! by Acba Kiison's biography of Yokoi Vaya entitled gy 
#52 1" Voto! Fart O no Den,” by the biographical sketch appended 
wo the collection of Isca’s epigrams entitled —3eeig “ fina “ens4h,” anil 
by Ono Seichiku's historical sketch of the subject entitled (if iif Rip 
a ffaitet Ayatusds.” 

Besides the above, there are the well-known general literary 
historics. Haga's PSC Pak YS Aoki he Sd fibee,” of “Ten 
Lectures on the History of our National Literature,” has been found 
suggestive. It has, moreover, the advantage of being written in Colloquial. 

So far a& known to the present writer, the only European authors who 
have treated, however briefly, of the subject hitherto are — 

L WG. Anon, whe, in his “Grammar of the Japanese Written 
Language,” 2od edit., p. 203 (1877), meserted 3 specimens of epigrams with 
literal translations, and later, in his “ History of Japanese Literature,” pp. 
289-297 (1899), gave a summary of the subject (mt without lowching on 
origines), together with literal translations of 1@ specimens. 

Il. A. AL Chamberinia, “Uandbook of Colloquial Japanese,” ak 
edit., pp. 453-4 (1889), 4 specimensa—text and literal translation. 
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Ill. Lafredio Aeara, “In Ghostly Japan,” pp. 196-164 (1899), text 
of 8 epigrams, with literal translation and explanation.—Since the present 
essay was completed, the writer's attention has been drawn to Mr. Hearni’s 
two latest works, “ Shadowings,” pp. 69-100 (1901), and “A Japanese Mis- 
cellany,” pp. 92-118 (1901), containing respectively collections of epigrams 
on the curious subjects of cieade and dragon-fies,—no less than 107 in 
all, or more, if those are counted of which not the original text, but 
only the translation is given, Some of the renderings are in the metre 
of the clegiac distich, which, owing to the far larrer number of syllables 
of that form of verse, necessitates more or less expansion of the onginala, 
(Khers, rendered literally, though less attractive as English—or Anglicised— 
pots, possess superior value for the scientific enquirer. All well exhibit: 
the emlless dexterity with which the Japanese epigrammatist can modulate 
the trilling of his tiny pipe, 


| 





A Erief Sketch of the History of Political 
Parties in Japan. 
By A. H. Lary Eso. 
[ Head, ¢. Dre, rp02.] 


The idea of popular representation in the Government 
of Japan may be said to have had its birth with the 
Restoration. Prior thereto indeed the minds of some 
thoughtful men had been turning in this direction. For 
example, Yoroi Heishird, Shénan of Higo had for some 
years been a strong advocate of national progress in all 
directions, And Yamauchi Toyonobu, /atwid of Tosa, 
who had endeavoured strenuously to bring about the re- 
vival of the Imperial authority, presented a memorial in 1867, 
in favour of the establishment of a deliberative assembly. 

His Imperial Majesty the present Emperor, in his 
*QOath on the occasion of his accession to the Throne, 
made known his enlightened desire that men should 
meet in council from all parts of the country and all 
affairs of state be determined in aceordance with public 
opinion, The achievement by all classes of the people 
of their legitimate desires and the prevention of discontent 
were necessary. Unprecedented reforms for the welfare 
of the nation were to be effected, This pronouncement 
may be regarded as the starting point of the movement 
towards Parliamentary Institutions. The Imperial wishes 
in regard to the opinion of the people and the necessity 


eS — 


*The Go Seiowon (9 Bf ax) of the 1gth day of ‘the 3 ani month af the 
Ist, year of Meiji (April 6 1868). 
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for their aid in carrying on the affairs of the nation were 
further notifed from time to time. In a notification of a 
few months later “it was declared that public sentiment, 
as expressed by the councillors selected from all parts, 
Was to be the directing power in the future because the 
private caprice of any one individual should not be allowed 
to control the Empire. Again, fearly in 1869, His 
Majesty proclained that he was about to proceed to the 
East where he would summon together his Ministers and 
the Chiefs of the People in order that the popular opini- 
on might be consulted, that the foundations of the nation 
might be laid upon a basis which should insure national 
tranquillity. All these notifications show what was in the 
mind of the Emperor and His advisers in the early days 
of the re-instatement of the Imperial Rule. 

The spirit of the Meiji era throughout has been re- 
form, and progress, and consultation of the popular will 
as far as possible, within certain fixed limits, and the 
enlargement of the rights of the people. In the main, 
the Government has tried to fulfil the aspirations of the 
people although it has at all times felt bound to act as 
a drag upon over impetuosity and undue haste. With 
regard to the ultimate form which Representative Institu- 
tions should take, the authorities have differed and_ still 
differ from the generally expressed desire of the people. 

In considering the steps taken after the Restoration to 
perfect the organs of administration, we find that when the 
Government of the young Emperor was organized at Kioto, 
its members were composed of 3 classes, 1, Sasal (3x) 
who had supreme control (Prince Arisugawa Satsu, assisted 


*8th month of the mt year of Meiji (September 1868}, 
{25th day of and month of the and year of Meiji, 
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by Princes Sanjo and Iwakura), Gye or Gites (RYE, con- 
sisting of Princes of the Blood, Nobles of the Court, and 
Territorial Nobles, who assisted in the direction of affairs, 
conducting business that was not of the highest importance, 
and Sanyo (#88il), councillors, consisting of nobles of the 
Court and retainers of the difmids chosen from various clans. 
* Eight Departments were created under the Dajokwan or 
Government. The arrangement having been hurriedly made 
at a time of commotion was not found workable, and accord- 
inely in June 1868 the Dajokwan issued a notification remo- 
delling the system of Government. It was therein laid down 
that all matters were to be settled by public discussion. The 
Government was divided among seven Departments, one of 
which was termed the Gise7, (#8), the Deliberative assem- 
bly. The Department exercised legislative power and was 
subdivided into an Upper House (Jay) and a Lower 
House ([ Jay). The upper House consisted of Gyo, Sanyo, 
Secretaries and clerks, and the Lower House had two 
Presidents of debate and f ordinary members whose duty 
it was to discuss, under the orders of the Upper House 
affairs relating to the Revenue, relations with foreign 
countries, the coinage, colonization etc. Here we have the 
germ of the present House of Peers and House of Re- 
presentatives. Towards the end of 1868 a Bureau for the 
investigation of matters connected with public deliberation 
on afiairs of state was opened [under the control of 
Yamauchi Toyonobu. A Parliament called Aageye (Py Ay) 
place for public discussion was opened at Tokio on April 
18, 1860, when an Imperial Message of instruction was 
*Seven if we exclude the Sdn dyotn. 


t H+ (RX Gshi). 
tigth day of oth month of tst year of Meiji (Nowember 3, 1965}. 
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read. The opening was originally fixed for March 27, 
but the ceremony was postponed in order to allow all 
the members to reach the Capital from the Provinces. 
The idea at first was to make representation depend upon 
the importance of the clan, but this too was at the last 
moment altered, and each Daimiate was instructed to 
furnish one representative. In all there were 276 mem- 
bers. The chamber was not actually representative of 
the people but of the Governing authorities in the various 
localities. Members were elected, by order of the Em- 
peror, by the Councillors who carried on the affairs of 
the Feudal Principalities. Akizuki Ukionosuke was the first 
President. The Kégijo became known as the * Shugi-In 
(FeeBc) on tT August 15, 1869, Among matters discuss- 
cd by this so-called Parliament were questions regarding 
new laws. Petitions were also received from the people. 
It had been largely the desire to fashion the Japanese 
constitution on western methods, and the hope that the 
adniinistration could be conducted most smoothly by 
ascertaining the will of the majority, had led to the 
creation of a deliberative assembly. But the constitution 
of the SAugr-/a rendered it from its nature prejudiced and 
unprogressive, and after a trial of a year or two the venture 
was found to be unsuccessful. Its sittings. were discon- 
tinued from } October 4, 1870, and thereafter its business 
was limited to the receipt of petitions; but jt was not 
actually abolished in name till June 24, 1873. 


——oorr 








* Siiga- ft is the name applied to the present House of Representatives, 
the only difference being that the first of the three characters is written 
differently in each case. The modern term is written (Fe. 

{Sth day of the 7th month of the 2nd year of Meiji. 

}toth day of oth month of the gd year of Meiji. 
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Extensive changes in the Dajaéwan were effected in * Sep- 
tember 1871. The Sei-In (ER¢), chief College or Council 
of State, the Sa-In (7¢BE), Left College, andthe U-In 
(4qR2), Right College or Executive, were established. 
The Sa-In was intended to be a deliberative and legisla- 
tive chamber with limited powers, and replaced the Shugi- 
In, The members were nominated by the Emperor and the 
Council of State. Goto Shojiro, who subsequently played 
a leading part in Japanese politics, was the first President. 

Various measures issued about this time tended to re- 
move social barriers between the people, and indirectly 
contributed to help the nation at large to a share in the 
conduct of national affairs, By the abolition of the Feudal 
System on f August 29. 1871, on the advice of Kido 
Takayoshi, and its replacement by the organization of Pre- 
fectures, centralization of the Government was brought about, 
Also the permission granted for marriages between all 
classes of the people, and the abolition of the terms efa 
and Aga in October, aided in the removal of rigid social 
distinctions and disqualifications, 

The history of political parties in Japan from their in- 
ception up to the present time may be conveniently divid- 
ed into four periods, (1). The period from the Restora- 
tion up to 1882 while as yet they were in embryo. (2). 
From the year 1882 when they for the first time took 
actual shape, until the year 1887. 

(3). From the organization of the Daidd-danketsu in 1887 
until 1898. (4). From the date of the amalgamation of the 
two strongest parties under the name of the constitutional 
party, (Kenseita 97) until the present moment. 

* aoth day of 7th month of qth year of Meiji, 

f rath day of th month of 4th year of MeijL 
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The stirring events of the Restoration, and the spread 
of the doctrines which had brought about the reinstatement 
of the Imperial authority in deed as well as in name, led 
to a great awakening of thought in the nation. The 
popular mind was open for the reception of new ideas, 
and fastened with avidity upon everything that appeared 
to make for national advancement. The people cagerly 
took up the work leading to the establishment of consti- 
tutional Government which had been started under Im- 
perial and official auspices. 

Public opinion was divided into two currents, that of 
gradual and that of rapid progress, and, in spite of a 
slight backwater of conservatism, the general flow of 
feeling was steady in the direction of reform. 

Foreign influence soon made itself felt in Japanese do- 
mestic politics. The Special Mission despatched to Europe 
and “America at the close of 1871 was headed by Iwakura 
Tomomi, Ugaijin, having as assistant ambassadors Kido 
Takayoshi, Councillor of State, Gkubo Tushimichi, Min- 
ister of Finance, Ito Hirobumi, Vice-Minister of Works, 
and Kamaguchi Naoyoshi, assistant Vice-Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, and had for its main object the revision of 
the Treaties. It was, however, understood in official circles 
that observation of the political institutions in the countries 
to be visited would form part of the duty of the Embassy. 
On his return to Japan, Kido, in narrating the various cir- 
cumstances which had fallen under his notice abroad, stat- 
ed that the most urgent need of the nation was to estab- 
lish the constitution on the basis of the Imperial Laws, 
and to frame laws having something of permanency, not 

“issued in the morning and revoked in the evening, He 


 * Cha rei bokail, (gy 5ee). 
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expressed the opinion that although Japan had not yet 
reached the stage when all matters could be submitted to 
the decision ef the public, the Government should be 
conducted upon the principle of consultation of the wishes 
of the people. Of the alien influences which helped to 
mould the shape which it was destined that representa- 
tive institutions should take, that of the United States 
was first apparent. Then followed a period when the 
views of those who had studied political problems in Eng- 
land were predominant. And subsequently * French in- 
fluence became for a time paramount, But in the end 
German theories of Government prevailed and left their 
stamp upon the Japanese Constitutional system. 

In the year 1873 there were to be found among the 
ranks of the higher officials of the Government two 
well defined parties, the one desirous of gradual progress 
at home, and a conciliatory policy towards other nations, 
the other advocating rapid progress in domestic matters 
and a resolute foreign policy. The line of demarcation 
was accentuated by the discussion which arose as to 
whether the conduct of Korea towards Japan in the re- 


fusal to receive the letter from this country and in the 


treatinent meted out to the Japanese Envoys demanded 
an appeal t» the sword. The peace party supported by 
Okubo and Iwakura gained the day, and the war party 
severed their connection with the Government. Among 








~#* French thought made its influence greatly felt in E81. The return 
af Marquis Saionji from Franee in the early part of that year helped to 
turn attention to French political and social theories, He started the 
jit fin Shdivden, Gong with Matsuzawa Kinsuke and Matsuda Masa- 
hisa, in order to ventilate his opinions on the subject of freedom. The 
principles of Rowssenu because popular and obtained many converts In 
particular the celebrated Nakac Tolusuke (Chiimin), recently deceased, 
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those who followed the example of Saigo Takamori in 
resigning were Itagaki Taisuke, a samurai of the Kachi 
Prefecture, *Soyejima Taneomi, a samwrat of the Saga 
Prefecture, Eto Shimpei, a samwrai of the Sapa Pre- 
fecture, Goto Shojird, a samurai of the Takié Fu. These 
men were Councillors of State and had repeatedly memo- 
rialished the Government of a popular assembly during 
their tenure of office. Thus the Government was left in 
the hands of those of more moderate inclinations, while 
the ardent advocates of the rights of the people took 
their place outside the ranks of officialdom, there to 
labour more efiectively for their cherished object. They 
met from time to time in consultation, and were joined 
by Komuro Nobuo, a samurai of the old t Miado Prefec- 
ture, Furusawa Uro, a sanrai of the Kachi Prefecture, 
both of whom had just returned from England filled with 
admiration of English Parliamentary Institutions, and with 
a desire to transplant them in Japan, Okamoto Ken- 
zaburo, a sawwrar of Kochi Prefecture, and others. One 
point in the conduct of the administration which they 
strongly resented was the abolition of the appointment of 
representatives of the clans to the deliberative assembly, 
notwithstanding the fact that they were not in the true 
sense representative of the people. They considered that 
the abuses of a bureaucracy had ensued. The idea of 
striving for the foundation in Japan of an assembly cotm- 
posed of representatives elected by the people appealed 
strongly to these reformers. Fired with zeal for the cause 











* Resigned the office of Minister for Foreign affairs October 31. 1873 
on the plea of ill-health. 

{ On August 21, 0876 the Midd Prefecture was divided between the 
Hioge and Kochi Prefectures Awaji going to the former Awa to the latter. 
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they lost no time in taking steps to render the reali- 
zation of their dreams possible. In the one direction 
they addressed a Memorial to the Government, while at 
the same time they laboured for the spread of their 
doctrines among the people. Here we have the germ 
of the political parties which in the course of no very 
long time developed and flourished, 

The important memorial just referred to, which is said 
to have been drafted by Furusawa and then submitted 
to Socjima for his amendment, bore the signatures of 
Itagaki, Goto, Socjima, Eté, Komuro, Furusawa, Oka- 
moto, Mitsuoka Hachird and Yuri Kimmasa, a sawerai 
of Tauruga Profecture. It was presented to the Sa-/n 
and bore date January 17, 1874. At the same time 
publication of it was effected in the AMissiin slin ji shi 
(#2 4¢a), in which numerous articles of interest bear- 
ing upon the same and other subjects appeared at the 
time, Much popular discussion was caused by its publi- 
cation, In the preamble, allusion is made to the failure 
on the part of the authorities to undertake measures to- 
wards the establishment of political institutions in Japan 
in spite of the return home some time previously of the 
Special Embassy. Mutual distrust had of late arisen be- 
tween rulers and the ruled, the mind of the people was 
agitated and there were evident signs of pending trouble, 
simply because the general opinion of the Empire as as- 
certained by public discussion had been suppressed, The 
memorial itself goes on to say that the Governing Power 
was neither in the Imperial House nor with the people, 
but in the hands of officials who occupied a place between 
the two. Not that these men neglected to pay respect 
to the Imperial House or to protect the people. But the 
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Crown was losing the reverence due to it and there was 
much making and changing of laws, and favouritism pre- 
vailed. The people could not make their voice heard 
nor could they express their grievances. The mierest 
child could perceive that under the circumstances tranquil 
Government was an impossibiliiy. Reform must be effect- 
ed or the nation would come to ruin. The remedy lay 
in the promotion of public discussion which was to be 
brought about by means of a_ Council chamber elected 
by the people. Taxpayers had a right to a voice in the 
conduct of public. affairs. It was not too early, as some 
maintained, to take the step indicated, and a long argument. 
in support of the contention of the memorialists followed. 

In reply to the Memorial ‘the Se-/# returned a con- 
ciliatory message on January 23,1874. ‘That College was 
convinced that the principle advocated was encellent, and 
having already received sanction to a proposal of a similar 
nature emanating from themselves, had drafted a set of 
regulations, The suggestion would therefore be adopted, 
but it was recommended that the Home office just con- 
stituted should first of all be called upon to express an 
opinion, and that the question should be taken wp after 
the Local assemblies had met in view of the instructions 
issued in 1873 relative to such Assemblies. But there were 
not wanting those who sneered at the proposal. Kato 
Hiroyuki drew up a memorandum in criticism of the 
memorial, in which doubts as to the advisability of es- 
tablishing an elective assembly were uttered. To him 
Itagaki, Goto and Soejima replied, jointly, on February 
20, pointing out that no sudden change was in contem- 
plation, At first the franchise would be bestowed only 
upon the: Sawwrat and richer farmers and merchants. 
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They had proved worthy of the right, for they it was 
who had produced the leaders of the revolution of 1868. 

It was also urged by opponents of the movement that 
the bulk of the nation was indifferent to the proposed 
change and that the samuraz alone were interested, No 
doubt this was more or less true at the start, but tt was 
not long before the new propaganda gained favour with 
a large section of the nation. Before long two certain 
writers asserted that the faults of the government lay 
with the few clans who controlled ‘its conduct and that 
the whole nation ought to take their place in directing 
public business. 

Now that the project of a popular assembly had been 
expressly brought before the attention of the public and 
had elicited a large measure of approval in different quar- 
ters, the natural sequence of events was the setting on 
foot of associations formed for political purposes which 
should eventually grow into political parties proper. Thus 
the earliest political Society from which the Jiyi-to 
(Liberal Party) subsequently sprang, namely the * aréetw 
da 5 (SAAR), the Patriotic Society. Its aim was set 
forth to be the maintenance of popular nights and to 
énable the people to be self governing, free, independent, 
unfettered, the first meeting was held in the Kofuku An- 
zensha in Ginza, Tokio; $A large number of persons 
enrolled themselves members of the Society. 

But these were still early days andthe cause suffered 
severely at the outset from the mistaken zeal of some of 
its friends. Early in 1874 ‘otcurred the attack upon 
Prince Iwakura at Akasaka by Takaichi Kumakichi of 


# Alun known as the Anhobunta, 
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Kochi and eight other partisans of the side which aclvo- 
cated war with Korea. The outbreak shortly afterwards 
of Eto Shimpei and his resistance to the forces of the 
Government on the plea of patriotism and the subjuga- 
tion of Korea, which cost him his life, also furnished its 
enemies with excellent weapons to fight the popular 
movement. Itagaki returned to his native Province, 
vowing, however, that he would devote his life to the 
cause of the inauguration of representative institutions. 
He there established shortly afterwards the first local 
political association which he named the Aisshisha (G08 
fit), showing his determination to adhere to what he 
considered to be his life's work. He declared that the 
time of transition which had arrived when old fashions 
were falling into desuetude, and the administration 
system had not been perfected, required that the energies 
of the people should be employed for the Emperor and 
the nation.” We thus have Kochi and later on Hizen 
among the clans which helped to bring about the Resto- 
tation, working for the extension of the power of the 
people, while the Government was in the main conduct- 
ed by Satsuma and Chosht men. 

A step towards the creation of a Representative As- 
sembly was again taken in the establishment of a De- 
liberative Assembly of Local Authorities by an Imperial 
Decree of May 2, 1874 wherein it was affirmed that the 
Imperial desire was eventually to assemble representatives 
of all the people and to determine the laws in ac- 
cordance with public opinion} The Chamber was to 
iv Other political associations also were formed in Tost, such as the 
eter nt ir 

{ Count Inove Kaorn, whose labours in connection with the progress 
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have been opened on the roth of September 1874, but 
in August of that year postponement was decreed for 
the reason that Okubo, Minister for Home Affairs, was 
then absent in China as High Commissioner Extra- 
ordinary endeavouring to arrive at a settlement of the 
Formosan affairs with the Chinese Government. Before 
calling the Local Officials together it was necessary to 
ascertain whether it was to be peace or war, lest cx- 
citement in the provinces should lead to mischief. 
Eventually the Assembly met on the 20th of June 1875: 
the ceremony being performed by H.M. the Emperor 
in person. An incident which arowsed the ire of the press 
was the refusal to allow newspaper representatives to be 
present. Kido was the first President of the Assembly 
and the attention of the members was as a commence- 
ment called to the matter of Roads and Bndges. The 
question of a Popular Assembly came up for considera- 
tion in July, and, to the great disappointment of those 
who supported the cause of the people, it was decided 
that the condition of the conntry was not such as to 
warrant such a step in advance, the Local Authorities 
giving the weight of their influence in favour of Assem- 
blies of Aw cha and Ko cid instead. Mectings were to 
be held annually, but owing to the Satsuma rebellion 
they were suspended for a few years. The second 
session opened in April 1878, Ito being President. 

In 1875 a temporary reconciliation took place between 
the statesmen in office and those who had given up 
their official positions. A meeting between Okubo, Ito, 


of Tape, must be borne in mind, when Acting Minister of Finances 
summoned the Local Authorities to Tokio in 1872 to defiberate mpon. 
matters commected with local financial administration. 
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Hido, and Itagaki, was brought about at Osaka on Jan- 
uary 10, and it was agreed that a parliamentary systent 
should be erected as being the best means to meet the 
national requirements. Itagaki and Kido then accepted 
their old offices of Councillors of State. On the 17th of 
March the four officials mentioned were commanded to 
make investigations together regarding the constitution 
ef the Government and, as a result of their report on their 
Enquines, the Sa-In and the U-In were abolished and the 
Genré in (FE Ge) Senate was established on April 14, 1875, 
and also the Dai Shin In (High Court of Justice). 

On July 5, 1875 the Emperor delivered a speech on 
the occasion of the opening of the Genra Jain which 
He declared its establishment as a legislative Body of 
Gitwan (Deliberative officials). Among the members of 
the Genré Jn were Goté Shdjird, Vice President, Yanagi- 
wara Sakimitsu, sho s/u, Katsu Yasuyoshi, sha shut, 
Ogue Tsune, jwsii, Yuri Kuimasa, yushit, Mutsu Mune- 
mitsu, Sid yet, Torio Koyata, and Miura Gord, shi go-i 
and sii shit of the War Department, Kono Toshikawa, 
ska got, and Kato Hiroyuki, jul. 

But the reunion in official circles was not of long 
duration, In the Autumn of 1875 the “Unyo-kan" was 
fired on by Koreans in the vicinity of Kokwa-(j[ 4) 
island and the question arose whether or not war should 
be declared against the Peninsular Kingdom. Itagaki 
favoured vigorous measures. He was also dissatished 
with the measure of administrative reform attained. 
Accordingly, on October 12, he presented a Memorial 
to the Emperor urging the separation of the Council of 
State from the Executive Departments. Shimazy Hisa- 
mitsu, Sadan, a few days later, presented a similar 


re 
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Memorial in which he expressed his concurrence with 
the views expressed by Itagaki. The outcome was that 
both of them were on the 27th relieved of office at their 
own request on March 28, 1876. Inoue too was similarly 
relieved of his duties. 

1875 also saw the liberty of the press, of public speech, 
and of publication considerably restricted. The Govern- 


ment, not without reason, feared the consequences of 


complete freedom of expression of public opinion while 
the newspapers complained that they were hampered 
and fettered, and, in at least one instance, were punished 
merely for complaining of the severity of the law, The 
new Press Laws were promulgated on July 28, and 
their stringency created widespread consternation. One 
newspaper stated that they had at once put a stop to 
public discussion throughout the Empire. Even the 
moilerate Michi Nichi Shiniun fell under the ban of 
official displeasure. Imprisonment of editors and suspen- 
sion of newspapers were miatters af common occurence.* 
It was no wonder that constant attempts were made to 
evade the laws as, for instance, by substituting the 
name of some other country for Japan tn an article and 
then giving vent to their feelings in reference to that 
other country so that any one reading between the lines 
could see that Japan was meant. The complaint was 
made that Japan was a pure absolute monarchy and that 
the real comp and judicial powers lay with the 
Cabinet Ministers. 

~ But, in spite of all this apparent reaction, the course 
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. At one time there were over 90 newspaper contributors in - prison 
in “Toki alone. 
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of events tended generally towards the goal of Con- 
stitutional Government. 

According to an Imperial message made known by 
Prince Arisugawa, President of the Genriin, to its 
members on September 6, 1876, that body was entrusted 
with the duty of drafting a Constitution by an extensive 
consideration of the legal systems of foreign countries 
and the employment upon mature reflection of the ideas 
therein embodied when suitable, A Committee of investi- 
gation was appointed consisting of Nakajima Nobuyuki, 
the first President of the present House of Repre- 
sentatives, Yanagiwara Sakimitsu, Bukuha Bisei. But 
an unfortunate’ check was given to progress by the 
troubles which arose the following month and which 
preceded the outbreak of the Satsuma rebellion in Jan- 
uary 1577. 

While the civil war was in progress it was feared that 
disaffection might spread to other parts of the Empire 
and Itagaki had returned to Tosa in order to exercise a 
restraining influence upon his followers, The Asss/a sha, 
acting in concert with the Seiten sta held consultations 
regarding the conduct of the Government and the need 
for an Elective Assembly to cure the evils the 
State was suffering from. On May 14, 1877, Kataoka 
Kenkichi, as representative of the Asssfisha, presented a 
lengthy Memorial to the Imperial Court at Kioto. It 
was pointed out therein that when the Feudal Princi- 
palities were converted into Prefectures, an Assembly of 
samurat should have been convened and public discussion 
further developed. But instead of that the Government 
behaved in an arbitrary manner and to this could be 
traced all the ills of the present maladministration. Neither 
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the Genes Je nor the Daiskin Jn had fulfilled the natural 
expectation raised at the time of their institution. 
Justice had not been done to the Samurai. Their offices 
had been abolished but no laws had been framed for 
their protection, nor were they admitted to a share in the 
deliberations of the Government. Other grievances such 
as the financial conditions were also touched upon. In 
conclusion it was represented that the establishment of 
an elective assembly and the enactment of Constitutional 
Laws were the means by which a free and independent 
spirit could be fostered among the people and they 
could receive settled ideas upon politics. 

The attention of the Government had been anxiously 
fixed upon Kochi for some time as it was feared that 
rebellion might spread thither from the South. Measures 
were taken to prevent any recourse to force, and arrests 
of men who had come to the front there and in other 
parts of the country were effected. For example, Kata- 
oka Kenkichi, Hayashi Yuxo, *Oe Taku, Takenouchi 
Tsuna, Mutsu Munemitsu, a seowrai of Wakayama, and 
afterwards Minister for Foreign Affairs, and others who 
had been taken into custody were sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment in the summer of 1878, After 
the rebellious outbreak had been quelled, the power of 
the central Government was found to rest upon a firmer 
basis than ever, and the movers in the cause of popular 
representation deemed it necessary to institute a political 
campaign throughout the country, to revive the interest in 
the question which was languishing. It was decided to 
resuscitate the Aiéotusia which had practically ceased to 
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exist except in name, and Sugita Teiichi, Kuribara Rio- 
ichi, Ueki Emori, Yasuoka Michitaro, in April 1878 pro- 
ceeded on a tour throughout the country to re-awaken 
the people, visiting the Kinai, Hokuriku, Sanin, Sanyo, 
Shikoku and Kiushu Provinces. The cause of public dis- 
cussion was, however, for the moment brought into dis- 
credit by the misguided act of certain of its adherents, 
Ckubo, who had for so many of the years of the new 
life of Japan been a pillar of the State, was killed on 
May 14, and his six murderers issued a paper setting 
forth the alleged crimes of their victim, in the forefront 
of which was the charge of obstructing open discussion 
and trampling on the rights of the people. The death of 
Okubo prevented him from beholding the reforms calcu- 
lated to further the growing and widely expressed desire 
for representation which he had largely contributed to 
bring about, and which were announced two monthis later. 
On July 22, 1878 were published * three enactments 
passed by the Chiho-Kwan Kwaigi having a most im- 
portant bearing on the conduct of local affairs and making 
for localization. These were the fw Aen Awat Atsoku 
(Reculations relating to Fr and Agen assemblies), the C/- 
fisei—Kisokw (Regulations relating to local Taxation), and 
the Gun Anchd sonhtenseita (Law for the formation of 
country and City Districts, towns and villages). <A large 
measure of local autonomy was thereby conceded. 

While liberal principles were thus asserting themselyes 
within the Government, the idea of the people obtaining 
a share in the direction of affairs spread and even made 
converts among the higher officials in the Provinces. 


*The San Dai Shimpd (=k iii) 
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Sympathy on the part.of several of the Local Authorities 
was hailed with rejoicing, as they were regarded as_ the 
representatives of the people of the Prefectures, In Sep- 
tember 1878 a large meting of sympathizers with the 
popular aspirations was held at Osaka and in its sequel 
the Aitekusha came to life again ‘Similar societies ex- 
tended throughout the Northern Provinces, Shikoku and 
Kiushi. The Attetvsia held a second largely represent- 
ative meeting at Osaka in March 1879, to which a num- 
ber of associations sent delegates, and at a further assembly 
which took place in the following November, a determi- 
nation was expressed to present a petition to the Govern- 
ment praying for the grant. of a national assembly, the 
means for giving effect to their wishes to be carefully 
considered and to be: discussed-in’ March’ of the next 
year. Speakers were also to be despatched to various parts 
of the country to arouse local enthusiasm. The views of the 
Society were at the same time disseminated by pamphlets. 
Accordingly the Atéotusta met again in March 1880 when 
its supporters formed themselves into an association call- 
ed the Kotéwot Aisei Dime Arve (HOM RRA), 
Union for the establishment of a Parliament. Mr. Kata- 
oka and Kono wefe appointed delegates to undertake the 
i of the petition, They proceeded to Tokio as 

* representatives selected by the ninety. seven persons 
who were acting .on behalf. of twenty two Prefectures, two 
cities, and eighty seven thousand people, and attempted to 
hand their prayer first ‘to the Dajokwan and then to the 
Gerrs-In. Refusal to reteive it, however, -met them, on 
the ground that no provision existed “for the receipt of 
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political petitions, Many other ‘documents of similar im- 
port found their way to Tokia from various localities, and 
it was claimed that by the end of April seven or cight 
tenths of the whole people had made their voice heard 
urging that a Parliament be given them. To restrain this 
clamour for a parliament repeated from so many quarters, 
and to control the crowded gatherings which were con- 
vened with this as their avowed object, lest any. distur- 
bance might arise, the Government promulgated the Law of 
Public Meetings on April 3, 1830. The meetings of the 
old Athotnsha at Osaka were thereby put a stop to, and 
the association for a time obliterated itself only to re- 
appear in the future in a stronger and more permanent 
shape. The stringent measures taken by the Government, 
though conceived rather with the object of controlling 
the more unruly elements among the -political societies, 
were strongly resented by the public at large. The move- 
ment in favour of a national assembly was declared by 
its devotees to be ten times stronger than that which oc- 
casioned the overthrow of the Tokugawa rule. In the 
latter case only the samwrarand higher grades of society 
had taken an active part Now the entire population 
was vitally interested. Events proved the correctness of 
this judgment. The late Mr. Fukuzawa was much in- 
terested in this as in all other questions affecting the 
national life, and he expressed an opinion in one of his 
works that the best way to bring the Government and 
people into proper touch with each other was by a 
National Asaembly. 

Meanwhile the Government were continuing upon the 
the lines of gradual progress in legislation Rc. The 
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* Criminal Code and Code of Criminal Procedure, for exam- 
ple, were issued in 1880 (July). Public opinion, however, 
was by this time a force which had to be reckoned with in 
a manner dificrent from the attention which it had claimed 
at any previous period in the history of Japan. Among 
the ranks of the Government there was a growing feeling 
that a reasonable measure of concession to the wishes of 
the people could not be delayed much longer. In the 
spring of 1880 a proposal, according to the Avrnset shdsie, 
emanated from + Marquis Yamagata to the effect that a 
Parliament should be constituted by selection from among 
the members of the City and Prefectural assemblies. 
Lieut.-General Torio Koyata also published his views re- 
garding constitutional and Parliamentary administration. 
But amongst the officials Count (then Mr) Okuma, pro- 
bably more than any other statesman, had the cause of the 
people at heart, and sympathized with their desire for re+ 
presentation. He offered a suggestion to the Emperor 
regarding the advisability of a national assembly being 
opened in the near future (1835). It was not long before 
his hopes were realized. 

In the annals of domestic politics in Japan the ycar 
1881 stands out conspicuously, On the 12th of October 
His Majesty The Emperor promulgated the famous Im- 
perial Ordinance in which the promise was given that a 
Parliament should actually be established in 1890. As 
a preparatory measure Ito, in company with a number or 
jonior officials, was despatched to Europe carly in 1552 
to study the political systems of the west. 

The various associations scattered throughout the coun- 

#* Keihé and cage, 
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try, with reform and popular representation ds their “aim, 
now found themselves within measurable distance of their 
goal, The next step to be taken was re-organization on 
the lines of parties entitled to compete in the election of 
members of the Diet, Consequently the year 1882 saw 
the actual birth of the three important parties which are 
still in existence, though the names by which they have 
been know have been altered at various stages of their 
history. : 
To the jip#ts, or Liberal Party as it has been com- 
monly called, belongs the: credit of being the senior in 
the field, thought it was not really the first to be proper- 
ly registered as a political association. ‘The part played 
by Itaeaki in the awakening and organization of the 
political energies of the Empire and this establishment -of 
the Aitekusha and the Kotwal Kiser Domei Kwai has 
already been referred to. In November 1880 the last 
named union held a meeting attended by sixty for dele- 
fales representative of * two cities and twenty, two Prefec- 
tures, It was decided to change the name of the society 
to the Dai Nippon Kokkwat Kisei Vashi Krai (KAA 
bl fr AGT), Public Association of persons in sym- 
pathy with the idea of the establishment of a Parliament 
in Japan. “A determination was arrived at to orfanize a 
party with fixed principles based upon the idea of freedom: 
This was practically the first formal recognition of the 
necessity for political parties on well defined lites. Thus 
the _/tyaii, party of freedonmr or Liberal Varty, acquired 














* Kidto and Osala and the Prefectures of Fukuoka, Shimane, Ishikawa, 
Ehime, Nagano, Mumamoto, Akita, Aichi, Kichi, Gamma, Aomori, Fuley- 
shima, Shiga, Niigata, Tochigi, Gkayama, Ibaraki, Hitgo, Iwate, Gita, 
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its name. A manifesto was drawn up consisting of three 
articles. Desire to enlarge the freedom of the Japanese 
people, to extend their rights and afford them protection 
was the raison d'etre of the party. The /fyato would 
labour for national progress and the growth of the hap- 
piness of the people. In their opinion all Japanese pos- 
sessed equal rights and Constitutional Government was 
befitting to Japan. On October 29, 1881 the ceremony 
of establishing the party was performed at the Ibumura- 
ro, Asakusa, Tokio. At the same time the Dar Mippox 
Kobiwai Kiset Kaktwai, which had still remained in ex- 
istence, was amalgamated with the /iya‘d, the step being 
taken because it was felt that the multiplication of parties 
united in principle was disadvantageous. The heacquar- 
ters of the fiynta were established at No. 9 Yariyacho, 
Kidbashi District, Takia. Officials were appointed as 
follow—Itagaki, President; Nakajima Nobuyuki, Vice 
President: Géto Shojiro, Baba Tatsue, Suehiro Shigeyasu, 
Takenouchi Tsuna, Standing Committee. Thus the party 
was fully organized. It was, however, not until July 8, 
1882 that official sanction to the constitution of the /iywia 
as a political party was obtained. Prior to that date the 
party had come into conflict with the police for infringe- 
ment of the Law of Public meetings by holding gather- 
ings which had not been reported beforehand to the 
proper authorities. The Managers of the party were 
mulcted in fines, 

Ritken ai-shin-ta (TRUER), Constitutional Reform 
Party, or Liberal Conservatives as they have been termed, 
the progenitor of the Shimpoti and the later Agnsei-/on-to, 
Was established in the early months of 1882. It had its 
rise among the moderate reformers in the ranks of official- 
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dom whose watchword was slow but steady progress, 
Mr. Gkuma’s advocacy of the urgency of establishing a 
popular assembly had raised up for him enemies among 
his colleagues and his opposition to the sale of industrial 
undertakings in the Hokkaido had widened the breach. 
To him was due the credit of lending the weight of his 
influence to the popular cause, and he turned to the people 
for their assistance in the work of reform. According to 
the Gids-hen-£3-roéu, Mr. Gkuma had no intention of 
Timiting his efforts to obtaining an elective assembly for 
the people. He had at heart the achievement of great 
reforms of State and desired to rally round him those of 
the same way of thought throughout the country, in 
order to be prepared for the changes which the times 
were bringing about. Among his sympathizers he coun- 
ted Ono Azusa, who was regarded as one of the ablest 
men of the day, Ogawa Tamejiro, Tachibana Kwaijiré, 
Ichyima Kenkichi, Yamada Ichiro, Takata Sanae, Oka- 
yama Kenkichi, and Amano Tameyuki. Meetings for the 
discussion of the question of a political organization and 
of matters relating to a Constitution were held at Ono's 
house, and the society which collected there was known 
as the O-to-kwai (BR7E@). The avowed object of Mr. 
Okuma in interesting himself in political parties was to 
place the Cabinet on a democratic basis and not have 
the authority in the hands of a particular class, 

The better to fulfil what he conceived to be his duty, 
Okuma resigned his official posts in October 1881, 
carrying with him a number of the most promising of 
the Governnient servants. Those who followed him from 
office included Yano Fumio, Secretary to the Dajatzwam, 
Inukat Ki, and Ozaki Yukio of the Account Depart- 
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ment, Nakamisawa Hikojiro- and Komatsubara Eitars, 
both of the Foreign Office, Shimada Saburo and Tanaka 
Ko26 of the Department of Education, Kono Binken (Toshi- 
cama) Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, * Mae- 
jima Mitsu Postmaster-General, Judge Kitabatake Haru- 
fusa, Ono Azusa of the Bureau of Audit, Mudaguchi 

Gengaku of the Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, and Nakano Buei of the same Department, as 
well as others. On April 8, 1882 a Cherry Garden 
Farty was held in the grounds of Mr. Okumia’s residence 
near Kijibashi, now occupied by the French Legation: 
Among the guests were Messrs Ono, Ogawa, Takata, 
Ichijima, Okayama, Amano, Yamada Ichijiro, Yamada 
Kinosuke, Sunakawa Yishun, Kimura Takejiro, Kosaka 
Komataro, Isobe Jun, Kitadai Masaru, and Ishiwatari. 
The meeting was an occasion for political discussion and 
plans for organization, and was succeeded by the in- 
augural ceremony which was performed at the Meipt 
Kaidd on the 16th. The headquarters of the Kaishints, 
as the party was commonly called, were located in the 
building just mentioned, 14 Nichome, Kobikicha, Kid- 
bashi District, Tokio. Mr. Okuma was the first Presi- 
dent, Kono Benken, Vice-President, Ono, + Mudaguchi 
and + Haruki Yoshiaki being Managers. The inclination 
was towards English parliamentary institutions as a. 
model, The manifesto of the party ran as follows :—(1) 
The preservation of the dignity of the Imperial House 
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* Created a Baron on the occasion of the celebration of the 2g§th an- 
piversary of the accession of Japan to the International’ Postal Union, 
June 1902. 

+ Now President of the Tokio Tramway Co, 

+ President of the Tokid Appeal Court. 
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and the perfecting of the happiness of the people, (2) 
Internal reform to be the principal end in view and the 
national rights to be extended, (3) Local Self-Govern- 
ment and restriction of centralization, (4) Extension of 
the franchise fart passw with the progress of society, 
(5) Negotiations with foreign countrics in regard to 
points of policy to be limited, and commercial negotia- 
tions strengthened, (6) The principle uf a hard money 
system to be maintained. Superiority was indirectly 
claimed for the Aa@isdunfo in the matter of personme! as 
compared with the jivwd. In the Go dd gen-sdroku it is 
stated, as a quotation from the Jiww-sdi-refu of Yamada 
Ichiro, that in the ranks of the /iviita there were at the 
beginning no scholars, and that they could indeed only 
count one such who was in sympathy with them, viz. 
Fujita Shiro, because of the violence and radical views 
of the party, but it is at the same time admitted that 
there were not at the time many such mien to be found 
in any of the rival camps, Socially the Avgsséinfa no 
doubt ranked above the /irvta. Alter the complete 
Organization of the Awishinfé, the Adiba Kwai ($k HE ) 
for the investigation of questions concerning the Con- 
stitution was set on foot by Ono and others. 

What was styled the Meiji Government Party, the third 
and last of the three great parties, namely, the Ribben 
Tet sea (30 ie Be HA), ic. Constitutional Imperial 
Party, arose in March 1882 as an opponent of the more 
advanced and popular parties. Among its chief pro- 
moters must first be mentioned Fukuchi Genichird of the 
Nicht Nicht Shimiien which was then known as the g- 
y9 shiméun official newspaper, and advocated careful 
advance, attacking the radical politicians on frequent 
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occasions, The other promoters were Mizuno Torajiro 
of the Zoyd Shiméun, Maruyama Sakura of the conser- 
vative Jerr Nipes, Misaki Kamenosuke, Seki Naohike 
and Watanabe Asaka. On March 18, 1882 the Aabéenr 
fet-sei-29 was formed and its formation was publicly an- 
nounced carly in April. The programme of the party 
was ennunciated in eleven articles. The points insisted 
upon were :— 


I. 


ie 


wp 


se 


TO. 


a 


The opening of the Diet in 1890, which the party 


accepted as determined by Imperial Ordinance, 


Approval of the Constitution as it should be 
determined by Imperial order, 

The Sovereign Power lies in the Emperor, but its 
exercise is governed by the Constitution. 

There should be two houses in the Diet. 
Members must have certain qualifications. 

The Diet to discuss and settle laws. 

The final determination of questions to rest with 
the Emperor. 

Naval and military men to keep aloof from 
politics. 

Judicial officers to be independent with the gradual 
completion of the Judicial system. 

Public freedom of meeting and speech in so far 
as it does not interfere with national tranquility. 
Freedom of newspaper writing, public speaking, 
and publication within the limits of law. 

The existing paper money system to be gradually 
changed for convertible paper money. 


The more noticeable difference between this declaration 
and the expressed principles of the frywis and Aaishints 
is its more conservative nature, 


s a 
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~ Political parties. were at this time forbidden by law 
to have branches in the provinces. On official re- 
cognition being obtained all local offshoots had to be 
dissolved. In consequence, a multitude of parties of 
divers names sprang up all over the country. 

To the /iyati were as it were, affiliated the Osaka 
Rikken Seita, Shizuoka Gakunan Jats, Kochi Aatnan 
Jivati, Awaji fiyats, Ctsu /oat3, Mikawa Sanyo Jiyuta, 
Aitchi fips, Etchu fic/uts, Echigo Awéiti sangun /i- 
ytd, O-n Tohoku Shichi-sia jfiynts. In sympathy with 
the Awishint} were the Akita Aaiséinfs, the Mito Agr 
shintd of Ibaraki, the Etchii Awishinto of Toyama, the 
Shizuoka Awishinfi, the /obw-etsu Aatshints of Fukui, 
the Hidgo Awishnts, the Rinsen Aaishints of Fukuoka. 
In touch with the Zei sei 4 we find the Kumamoto 44 
mei Await, Tosa Aaya Aikken Teiseita, Okayama Chi-sei- 
Await, Tango JMiyase Zenshinta, Yamanashi Aitten fe- 
shu 65, and the Tokio Aitéen cha sei 9 and fusd Kibien 
fei-ser-5. Then, outside of the three strona parties were 
the /futnat-to of Kagoshima, the Aé-gi-ser-f0 of Kuma- 
moto, the Aiden tef sei i) of Chikuzen, the fushaty-wet 
‘of Ehime, the Dé-pa-Aiwai of Wakayama, the Aie-yi-Aiwalt 
of Echizen, the Cii-ken-Awai of Fukui, the Ribben-shin- 
set-fo of Kanagawa, the Wo-d fiyu Aai-s/un-t@ of Noto, 
the: Seays-twar of Shizuoka, the 73-yd-sha-drvai-ta of 
Shimabara, ‘Hisen,. 1882 may well be called the year of 
parties m. Japan. © In fact, political bodics sprang up 
everywhere and the interest exhibited in public affairs 
was striking. The use of the word riééen, constitutional, 
in the nomenclature of so many of the political bodies 
shows what importance was attached to the principle of 
constitutionalism: in the administration of the Government. 
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But from’ the very start lack of cohesion militated greathy 
against successful effort and efficiency of organization anc 
although this fault was to some extent remedied later on 
when circumstances became more favourable it has 
always continued to: be the bane of political parties in 
Japan, | 

It will be. remarked that the utterances of the various 
parties when they first came mto existence present no 
features in the main of a distinctive nature. All put forth 
excellent doctrines but they were strongly characterized 
by vagueness, The same characteristic has been notice- 
able throughout their history, except when some question 
of urgency has for the moment arisen, This is no doubt 
the reason why the grouping has constantly changed, 
one group merging into another and secessions oc- 
curring, frequently without apparent cause. The line of 
cleavage has consequently never been very distinctly 
drawn and imen have all the time passed from the ranks 
of one party to ally themselves with another. Nor is 
this to be wondered at in the absence of any concrete 
issue, which when it has appeared, has invariably con- 
solidated the parties, The secret appears to lie in the 
fact that ‘sentiment, rather than fixed and definite 
principles leading to well-defined ends, has been the 
motive power. 

But the excitement had been so great and the move- 
iment so rapid that the reaction was bound to come 
speedily, 1883 and the following years therefore 
witnessed a falling off in political fervour among the 
people and disunion and disruption among the parties. 
The sure promise of a National Assembly for 1890 also 
contributed to bring about a relaxation of interest in 
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things political, Having the goal of their desires in 
view, the country ceased to pay the same concentrated 
attention to political agitation. Itagaki had in his mind a 
trip to Europe to study in person the systems of Gov- 
crmment and methods of party organization in use abroad, 
but the scheme was temporarily frustrated by the wound 
he received in an attempt made by Aibara Shakei to 
assassinate him at a gathering at Gifu on April 6, 1882, 
and by the work entailed in connection with the issue of 
the jiyn Shimbun. But he eventually sailed for Europe, 
in company with Goté on November 11, 1882 and was 
absent from Japan till June of the following year. The 
absence of these two leaders from the arena removed a 
check upon the rank and file of the party. After their 
departure mutual jealonsies arose between the Ayaéa and 

atshints. The former attacked Okuma and his followers 
violently on account of certain improper relations alleged 
to exist between them and the Mitsu Bishi Company. 
For their part, the latter accused the /ipira of giving all 
their time to personal and party attacks and trying to 
create divisions among the parties. The parties were 
moreover, divided amongst themselves. For example 
seceders from the _/iyw#ti, Messrs Baba Tatsui, Oishi Ma- 
sami, Suehiro Shigeyasu, formed the Dotwrits fi. Tt 
was the same story of lack of discipline which has 
already been cited. 

Meanwhile the Authorities saw good cause for anxiety 
lest the awakened political feeling should act to the de- 
triment of good Government. They feared the large in- 
temperate and irresponsible element which was in marked 
evidence among the public exponents of popular rights 
and teok steps to safeguard the interests of peace and 
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tranquillity. By stringent measures, which never failed 
to err on the side of severity, they endeavoured to re- 
strict full liberty of speech, public meeting and news- 
paper writing. Amended newspaper regulations, issued 
on April 16, 1883, made still more difficult the conduct 
of newspapers, The proprietor, editor, manager, as well 
as the foreman of a newspaper, instead of the editor 
alone as before, were made liable to punishment in case 
of infringement of the provisions of the law. Not only 
so, but the amount of security to be deposited by per- 
sons wishing to start a newspaper was fixed at a sum 
that was in many cases prohibitive, namely, 1,000 yen 
in Tokio, 700 xn in Osaka, Kioto, Yokohama, Hiogo, 
Kobe and Nagasaki and 350 yea in other places. And 
the dispersal of political meetings was more frequent in 
1883 than was before. 

Numerous were the proofs that the Government had 
reason to dread the effect upon the ignorant of the pro- 
pagation of the new doctrines, though the repressive 
measures adopted no doubt accentuated the difficulty of 
the situation. Many were the arrests, and suspension of 
newspapers was frequent. A number of the more ex- 
treme adherents of the */fvaé3 came in for much censure 
for their violent methods. The most striking instances 
of infringement of the law which fumished the chief 
handles for attack to their enemies were the ft Fuku- 

#* One Japanese newspaper at the time slated that the puldic had 
come to regard them as Nihilists or Socialists. 

+ In September 1883 jodgment wos given in this affair, in which the 
overthrow of the Government hod been attempted; and Kano Hironaka 
was sentenced to 7 years’ minor confinement, aml Tamono Hideaki (who 
died in prison), Hanaka Kiéjipi, Aizawa Neiken, Himjima Matsuo to a 
é years’ term. Subsequently the sentenees of the survivors were decreased: 
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shima affair, the * Kabasan affair, and the + Osaka affair. 
In an article published in September 1883 the inde- 
pendent iff Shaaps complained that politics were con- 
fined to a class of men who made it their profession 
and that evils consequently resulted. 

All the parties, though so recently organized, felt 
themselves more or less discredited. The Ait#en ferset 
fa from its inception distrusted by the Cabinet, was the 
first to reach the conclusion that it would be better that 
Its members should separate. Dissolution was effected 
on September 24, 1883. Opposition journals at the time 
held that such a course had been inevitable sooner or 
later, There was no need for a special Imperialist asso- 
ciation in a country where all were loyal. This example 
was followed by the /yit# a yeat later. At its 4rd 
annual meeting held at Osaka on October 29, 1884 it 
decided that dissolution was advisable for a number of 
reasons, among which were the prohibition against the 
existence of branches of the party, the restriction of the 
liberty of the press, and internal disunion. But this de- 
termination was based upon a resolve that the step 
should be a temporary one, merely taken in order to 
gather strength for further effort. In the case of the 
Katshtnfo also there was a strong faction in favour of 








_ * In September 1584 some numbers of the /fai plotted to overturn 
the Government, making the base of their operations af Kahasan in Hi- 
tachi. ‘Tominaga Masayasa ard foor others were sentenced to death, not 
for their political offence, but on a charge of robbery and muniler. 

+ On November 23, 1885 Oi Kentari, Kobayashi Kusuo, Ami Shiigo, 
fnagaki Shimesu, ete, were accuted of complicity in a plot fo raise a» revo- 
Intion in Korea. (4 ond Kobayashi were arrested ot Csaka, the other 
two-at Nagasaki ‘The first three numed, received a sentence of Q years 
penal servitude, subaequently shortened, 
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dissolution. The financial depression prevailing had its 
effect on politics, and it was maintained by Kane who 
was supported by Mudaguchi, Haruki, Fujita Takayuki, ¢te,, 
that dispersal and a guerilla warfare were the best plan. 
But opinions were divided. Messrs Okuma and Kono, 
the President and Vice-President, left the Aats/infé on 
December 17, 1884 on grounds which comprised the 
lack of union and insubordination existing among its 
members; and the party was reduced to a condition of 
weakness. A Committee of seven was appointed to 
manage the business thereafter and consisted of Numa 
Shuichi, Fujita Mokichi, Shimada Sabuté, Ozaki Yukio, 
Koizuka Riu, Minoura Katsundo, Nakano Buei. In the 
end the extreme step of dissolution was advised, and the 
Katshintg?) continued to drag out a more of less 
moribund existence until new life was infused into it by 
the spirit of the movement in favour of the amalgama- 
tion of progressive political parties in conimon opposition 
to the Government, which was started in Kiushu as early 
as 1883 but did not develop strength for some years 
later. 

The Government had all this time not neglected pre- 
paration for the inauguration of the promised Constitu- 
tion. Ito Hirobumi, the great Japanese Statesman, to 
whose ability and research the Japanese system Owes 
more than to any other man, returned fram Europe in 
August 1883 after fully completing his investigations, 
and devoted himself to the work of drawing up the 
Constitution, Oa March 17, 1884 the * Srido-tari-shirabe- 
kioku (i) WE Se FA fg) was formed im the Imperial 


® Tureau for investigation concerning the Constitution, 
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Household Department and [ts was appointed head over 
it. HLE. also a few days later succeeded Marquis Toku- 
daiji as Minister of the Department in question. His 
constitutional work was thus closely associated with the 
Imperial House, the source and fountain of Government 
in Japan, in order that the task might be accomplished 
under the personal supervision of His Majesty. This was 
the reason, given by reliable authorities, why the House- 
hold, rather than any of the other Departments of State, 
was selected. It showed clearly that the Emperor was 
to remain the “Head of the Empire, combining in 
“ Himself the rights of sovereignty,” though it was de- 
termined, with His sanction, that their exercise should be 
thereafter guided by the provisions of the Constitution 
which was a free gift from Him to His people. The evolu- 
tion of the Constitution went on apace. To pave the 
way for the Ordinance regarding the House of Peers 
which was auxiliary to and promulgated along with the 
Constitution on February 11, 1889, a Notification. deter- 
mining the new Orders of Nobility was issued on July 
7, 1884. Titles were conferred, in a fashion copied 
from the West, upon persons of noble descent and upon 
civil and military officers who had rendered signal 
service in the Restoration, 12 Princes, 24 Marquises, 
74 Counts, 321 Viscounts, 69 Barons were created, 500 
Peers in all. Various other reforms, necessitated by the 
new era of Constitutional Government, were instituted. 
Towards the end of the year 1885 the Cabinet system 
was remodeled and the present arrangement and nomen- 
clature of Departments of State was introduced, Ite 
became Minister President bes‘des retaining the post of 
Minister of the Imperial Household Department. 
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For the next few years the political world was com- 
paratively calm. Mr, Itagaki on his return from his 
European trip, did mot justify the hope that a renewal 
of political activity would immediately follow, going at 
once to his native place, The intense zeal of 1882 was 
wanting, but all the time, though the people directed 
their energies principally into other channels, they did 
not allow themselves entirely to lose interest in politics, 
Of the Aassdinf3 during this time it was said that its 
members were in the main occupied with ordinary affairs 
or with writing. On the surface there was little to indicate 
that political matters interested the nation at large. 


PERIOD 2. 

After a while, however, signs of returning animation 
began to appear. In April 1886 the Aaishinté presented 
a memorial dealing with the questions of local Au- 
tonomy and freedom of speech and public Meeting. In 
September 1886 a number of the prominent adherents of 
the defunct /fywt3 met for consultation in Tokio and 
sentiments favourable to the sinking of petty differences 
and the formation of one great united party were ex- 
pressed. 

Some of the leaders of the A'@istinfo were also 
known to be well-disposed towards union, Here we 
have the Commencement of the movement towards the 
creation of the amalgamated association known as the 
PDaidi-danketsn (Fe Wi) BY eS). «Both Itagaki and Gato 
used their influence in 1857 to effect a union and 
political activity became more and more marked from the 
year mentioned, The * Yer-gat Club (J ¥& fi, 43 Mh) 


* Hinoto-1, the designation of the year 1887. enee the “87 Clo, 


ea 
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was formed by the exertions of the latter in October and 
‘ts members were drawn from various parties. The 
manifesto stated that the object was the union in 
practice of those of like ideas already united in theory, 
organization and inter-communication. 

Rigorous enforcement of the regulations regarding 
newspapers and public meetings was continued all this 
time by the Government. Newspapers were as before 
suspended continually and it was practically impossible, 
owing to the minute and what might be termed 
vexatious requirements of the law, to hold a public 
meeting uninterrupted by the police with an order to 
dissolve. The natural consequence of the deprivation of 
freedom of public meeting was the holding of private 
and secret meetings instead. The Government were well 
aware of the growing discontent and for further security 
considered more coercive. measures mecessary, They 
issued the Afo-an /o-ret (f% HZ tHE Pi), Peace Preservation 
Regulations, on December 25, 1887, prohibiting secret 
associitions under a penalty of minor confinement for 
not less than one month and not more than two years, 
in addition to a fine from 10 to too yen. Under the 
ban of this enactment fell such well-known men as 
Hoshi Toru, Hayashi Yizo, Nakajima Nobuyuki, Ozaki 
Yukio, Kataoka Kenkichi, Nakae Tokusuke, Takenouchi 
Tsuna, Nishiyama Shicho and hundreds of others, who 
were banished from Tokio to a distance of 3 ri at 24 
hours’ notice, Great was the excitement which followed 
the enforcement of these reactionary regulations. The 
revised newspaper regulations issued on December 26, 
1887 were, however, a distinct advance in the direction 
of liberty. 
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It must, nevertheless, always be borne in mind that, 
however harsh legislation at times appeared, the Govern- 
ment pressed steadily forward in the path of reform and 
progress. On April 28, 1888 the Siartsw-in (Bic), 
Privy Council, was formed with Ito as President, a Vice- 
President, twelve members (of whom one was Kono 
Benken), a Chief and several other Secretaries. This 
new body was created that it might constitute an ad- 
visory Chamber to The Emperor on matters of State. 
It was understood that that time had been purposely 
chosen for its inauguration in order that its deliberations 
might be in a special measure concerned with questions 
which might arise in regard to the National Assembly 
and the Constitution. The creation of the Council was 
regarded with pleasure by the people and its member- 
ship, seemed to them a fulfilment of the promise given by 
the Emperor to select as his advisers men of ability. The 
inaugural ceremony was performed by H.M. The Emperor 
in person on May 8. On his appointment as President of 
the Privy Council, [té resigned his position as Minister 
President of State, which was taken by Count Kuroda, 
Thus did the former continue to concentrate his atten- 
tion upon the preparation of the Constitution, On May 
25, 1888 the draft of the Constitution was laid before 
the Privy Council for consideration in the presence of 
the Emperor. 

An important political event occurred on February 1, 
1888 in the reconciliation of Count Okuma with his 
former Colleagues and his re-entry inte the Government, 
He this time took the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. It 
was rumoured that the consent of the Count to resume 
office was obtained on the basis of the adoption by the 
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Government of the programme of the AaishintS, but the 
exact truth did not transpire. This return to office was, 
however, welcomed by the organs of the party. Though 
the complaint of lack of suitable leaders was now again 
heard among the political parties, no cessation in their 
renewed activity was observable. On the contrary, in- 
creasing vigour appeared. The Aeii Club was formed 
by members of the Agsiinfd in the Autumn of 1888, 
the fickt Club of Count Inoue was projected and Vis- 
count Torio Koyata founded the Aoshi-chw-sei-to (% oF 
4 iE @&), Moderate Conservative Party, in the following 
winter, his idea being to occupy a position of modera- 
tion and independence in politics, Then we must note 
the existence of a strong body of Conservatives under 
the name of the Awku-sui ho-son-to (iB] EGR MF FR). 
Likewise, not to omit mention of the Liberals, Hoshi 
Toru started the Ateanéa Kteai in March 1889. 
February t1, 1889 stands out as one of the epoch- 
marking days in the annals of Japan. On that day the 
Constitution was promulgated. His Majesty in person 
performed the ceremony in the Throne Room of the 
new Palace at 10.30 a.m. The function, at which the 
writer of this sketch had the honour of being present, 
was most stately and impressive. With a few brief 
sentences expressive of the Imperial satisfaction at the 
prosperity of the nation, of hope for the future, 
and of confidence in the hearty cooperation of the 
people in the work of Government, the Constitution 
af Modern Japan was ushered in. The system is divided 
into seven chapters containing seventy six articles which 
set forth the Constitutional provisions relating to (1) 
The Emperor, (2) the rights and duties of Subjects, (3) 
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The Imperial Diet, (4) The Ministers of State and the 
Privy Council, (5) the Judicature, (6) Finance, and (7) 
Supplementary Regulations. The Japanese Constitution 
maintains the form of an absolute Monarchy, for the 
Emperor stands Supreme and has reserved to himself 
certain rights, such as the issuing of Ordinances for the 
putting into operation of laws, of declaring war and 
peace, etc. On the other hand the liberty of the subject 
is respected, and the right of freedom of speech and 
public meeting and the free exercise of religion within 
the limits prescribed by law, are recognized. The 
Prussian model -is seen to have been copied, but in such 
a way as to make the production correspond with the 
peculiar circumstances of Japan. At the sane time were 
issued, as necessary adjuncts to the Constitution, the 
Imperial House Law, the Imperial Ordinance concerning 
the House of Peers, the Law of the Houses, the Law 
of Election of the members of the House of Kepresent- 
atives, and the Law of Finance. The Law for the 
Organization of Cities, Towns and Villages, which had 
for its purpose the extension of local Self-Government, 
took effect on April 1, 1889. 

In the summer and autumn of 1888 Count Goto made 
tours throughout the north eastern T'rovinces, in order 
to impart to the nation his belief in the advantages of 
union. His motto was adiidd-shd-f, similarity in great 
things, difference in small things. He directed his at- 
tack upon the clan system of Government and thus 
speedily made his the popular cause. And meetings 
were held at Osaka, in Kiushu under the auspices of 
the Kiushu Awis/ifS, and elsewhere, at which resolu- 
tions in favour of one grand organization were passed, 
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The Daidd dan-ketsu ( + fi] (Ss) thus came into ex- 
istence as a great unorganized body, the bond of unton 
between its members being slight and loose. No long 
career was in store for it. Though it had its own 
organ, the Sefrow (Ee fm), it was never formally entered 
as a political association, The absence of any definite 
aims from the first rendered its tenure of life insecure, 
and it was sneered at by its detractors as a party with- 
out a programme. On May to, 1889 the Dardd dan- 
Aetsi fell to pieces, its demise being considerably ac- 
celerated by the entry of Count Goto, the chief promoter 
and leading spirit, into the Cabinet in the preceding 
March. The immediate cause of the break-up was 
difference of opinion as to whether or not the body 
should be formally constituted as a political organization. 
On that work the party split. The more radical of the 
members supported the view adverse to constitution as a 
political association and made the ery of Arset-sha-setsu 
(JE fe Gt RM) their motto. Of this side Ci Kentaro 
was a warm upholder, and he carried with him Naito 
Roitsu, Arai Shogo, Saitd Keiji, ete, They seceded 
from the Datta danketsu and set up the ad Aiwa 
Kwai (K {Hl {® F0 @) a Society for the promotion of 
friendly intercourse between its members. But the 
majority of the Daits aan-Aetsu held the opinion that they 
should form themselves into a proper political association 
(sei sha setsn, Be ht FH). So they proceeded to enrol 
themselves in a Society with articles. of association, 
which they styled the aia@d Club, preserving in its 
name the idea of a grand Union. To this section 
adhered Messrs: Kono, Inukai, Suchiro, Ueki Imori, VYa- 
ciwara Hanshi, Kudo Kokan, Inoue Kakugoro, Inagaki 
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Shimesu, ect., and it represented the moderates. 
Vigorous efforts were undertaken by Goto and also by 
Itagaki to effect a re-union, but for a time they proved 
unavailing. 

Treaty Revision, that burning question which was in 
the forefront of political issues in Japan for so many 
years, did more than anything else to discover a common 
ground on which all popular parties could cast aside 
their wrangles and be at one. The longer the negotia- 
tions were protracted, the more exacting grew the peo- 
ple’s demands, Party politicians began to devote their 
minds more particularly to attacks wpon the Government 
for its policy in regard to the revision of the Treaties, 
The groups into which the Deids danketsu had divided 
were brought together again for the time being, by their 
desire to defeat any revision programme by which Japan 
failed to secure terms of absolute equality. And the 
Nipfon Club was created by Marquis Asano, Viscount 
Tani and Viscount Miura with identical aims. Many 
were the memorials presented, chiefly in favour of the 
suspension of the conferences then going on. The climax 
to the opposition to the various schemes of revision, and 
to that then under consideration, came when Count 
Okuma narrowly escaped assassination in October 1889 
on his return to the Foreign Office from a drive. The 
negotiations then lapsed for some years, until the time 
when they were reopened, and resulted in the first in- 
stance in the Revised Treaty between Great Britain and 
Japan of July 16, 1894, 

After the abrupt stoppage of the Treaty Revision Con- 
ferences, Count Itagaki again tried to exert his influence 
to re-form a United Party. But though the veteran 
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party leader succeeded in lessening the breach between 
the opposing factions, union was, for a time at least, out 
of the question. Messrs Oi Kentaro, Watanabe Kotaro, 
and their friends wished to revive the defunct /rpuss, 
while members of the anda Club favoured the revival 
of the 4Arfeéwéas, and so matters stood towards the end 
of 1889 when Osaka became once more the centre of 
political activity. Mutual concession still proving un- 
attainable, and the mutual jealousies of the various leaders 
being found to be in the meantime insurmountable, those 
who still followed the banner of the old /fpaia, were 
split up into three factions, In January 1890 the _/iyufe 
was again established in name,* and it was decided to 
re-organize the Aifetw 23-76 as a separate body under 
Count Itagaki. The latter had fixed its opening 
ceremony for the 15th of April in the year just men- 
tioned: but, meeting on that day, merely published its 
manifesto, thus leaving the way open for reconciliation. 
A Committee representative of the three factions was 
shortly appointed to confer, Messrs Kono, Itagaki, Sue- 
hiro, Inoue cte. representing the ads Club; Messrs 
Nishiyama, Shioda, Ishida, etc., the Adokw Aare; and 
Messrs Oi, Arai, etc., the revived /iymfo. In the end 
the Asa Club (jf #f) was established, the Authorities 
receiving the requisite notice on the 17th, of June 1890. 
In Kitshi a movement was set on foot again in April 
to foster a spirit of union and the + Avusin Dashi Awai 
an independent local organizatlon did much towards ac- 


* Though divided into the Awont /fiwve led by O-i Kentaré and the 
Ataruar Jip) under the leadership of Kobayashi Rusuo, 

1 lis motto being desire for Union with all parties of progressive 
principles, 
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complishing this object by the despatch of delegates to 
the north who interviewed and obtained promises of sup- 
port from Count Itagaki and others of the /iuto, like- 
wise from the leaders of the Ais/inti. A basis for 
‘union was provisionally found. A Great Mecting of 
those in favour of Union in Kiisht,* was held at Kago- 
shima on June 15. Delegates were once more despatch- 
ed to Takis, who had interviews with leading men of 
all parties. The Aaistinéé also appeared likely to fall 
into line with the others. Some of the principal news- 
papers of the capital such as the Afochi, Kotwmin, Chaya, 
Yomiuri, supported the scheme with enthusiasm, At 
that period, however, the attention of the public was oc- 
cupied with the first General election which took place 
from the ist, of July +1890. The election resulted as 
fallows — 

Independent ...0 -. cs sa see 669 

PANGS ED see see ee tee. ee BS 

Ratihin i Gea cee Gen rece: oan 46 

Aikobe f6% cel ave Gee ese an 95 

Hosku ta (Conservatives)... .. 22 

Kinsin Shimpo ta (an independent 

local progressive organization)... 21 
Pipl tek vue nee tes Hee wee «TO 
Fi-cha 00 (BL TR) vee nee eee nen TZ 





® Kidsha Doshi Reng Tai-kwai.) 

} The figures are taken from the 7i-totw tenn SAt, which ives 
them on the Authority of a certain newspaper at the time, and consider 
that they convey the truth approximately. Other publications give a 
slight difference but in the main cimilar computation. It will be noticed 
that there is one member too many, the total being 300, 

¢ Belonging to the Ati Club. 
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Chipcials- 360 <uee> ks pesos ae!) EG 
[Wiewas ty) a ee, err)" 

It will be seen from the above how divided up the 
various’ factions were. The ards fa had the largest 
individual representation, alter the independents, | 

After the elections were over the question of union 
resumed its prominence in view of the impotence of the 
many factions represented in the Diet should they 
remain independent of each other. The active Afisia 
Doskt AKewat was determined not to let the matter rest 
and held a mecting at Fukuoka on the 20th, July 1 
with the object of uniting all the parties of progress, and 
once more sent representatives to Tokio to assist their 
cause. The Yihoku shicht stu kwai (Wdt +A A) 
formed in the seven provinces of the north East by the 
amalgamation of those of progressive views, likewise met 
at Akita on the 26th and came to a decision in favour 
of unicn. But while an ‘impetus was thus being given to 
the movement in favour of the formation of a large 
popular party from both extremes of the. Empire, the 
Government deemed it necessary to prevent a reconcilia- 
tion which might lead to their finding all political 
parties ranged under one banner in opposition, On July 
25, 1800 was issued the Law of Public Meetings and 
Political Associations, Shaw Atwar Sei-sha Ao (46 FF EX 
ft $F). By Article 28 of that law political parties were 
forbidden inter alia to establish branch offices or to com- 





rt La 


-bine or correspond with other associations of a kindred 


nature, JA sudden blow was thus dealt to the hopes of 
the unionists and it became a question of what was now 
the proper procedure to be adopted. The /iyw and 
Kiashy Dose Ker at once decided to dissolve as a step 
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towards Union, the Aikokwéats being of the same mind, 
but dissolution not being in its case necessary as it had 
not been formally constituted. 

Conferences now took place between the representatives 
of the various parties which had just ceased to have a 
corporate existence and those which still retained their old 
constitution. On August 12, a meeting was held at the 
house of Mr. Kawashima Jun (of Kagoshima) in Hira- 
kawacho Kojimachi, Tokio, and attended by Messrs 
Naito Roitsu, Oi: Kentaré, Nakae Tokusuke of the old 
jiyutd; Messrs Shimada, Takata Sanac, Kato Masano- 
suke of the Aats/into, Messrs Hayashi, Kataoka, Sugita 
Teiichi, of the old Aieéukata, Messrs Kono Hironaka, 
Suzuki Shoji, Oe Taku, of the Manta Club, and Messrs 
Yamada Buho, Matsuda Masahisa and Kawashima Jun 
of the old Ajwshiv Dasfitwat. At the same time a Com- 
mittee of ten was appointed, including Kono, to consult 
regarding the establishment of a new party. On August 
17, the aids Club, whose co-operation had from the 
first been doubtful, all at once changed its point of view 
and deciding to dissolve, became an ardent advocate of 
the views to which it had become converted. The zeal 
of the Awishin-ta towards alliance had by this time 
cooled, and differences with the aids Club tended to 
increase the estrangement. At a meeting held on 
August 25, which was attended by 13 members of the 
old ditednéats, 13 of the old Ayuts, 13 of the old Dar- 
do Club, 13 of the old Avasha dishi dwar, and by re- 
presentatives of the Gumma Aogs Awar and Kidto Aayn 
Await at the Avage Aan Shiba, it was decided to form a 
‘party called the Aiken _/iyatd (Constitutional Liberal 
Party). Qn the 15th of September the ceremony of for- 
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mation took place. They declared themselves to have 
at heart liberal principles, * respect for the Imperial 
House, enlargement of popular rights, relaxation of Goy- 
ernmental interference in domestic matters, a frepre- 
sentative system of Government, party cabinets and 
treaties of equality. 

A manifesto was issued in 10 articles, proclaiming :— 

1: That Government business should be rendered 

simple and expenditure curtailed. 

2. Adjustment of naval and military preparations. 

3. Reform of the Educational System. 

4. Revision of the Law of Finance and careful super- 
vision of national revenue and expenditure. 
Reform of public debt and of the system under which 
Government property was held. 

6 Revision of Taxation Laws and reduction of land 

tax. 

7. Reform of procedure for the protection of private 

undertakings. 
8. Reform of Local Government and adjustment of 
Local Finances. 

9g. Revision of all laws relating to speech, public 
mecting and political association and abolition of 
the Peace Preservation Regulations. 

10. Revision of the Law of the Houses and the celec- 

tion law. 

It is noteworthy that the question of party cabinets is 
now raised publicly in a most express manner. Briefly, 
the other points amount to the reduction of Government 
expenditure and taxation, more local self Government 
and revision or abolition of laws calculated to restrict 
freedom, with alteration of Educational System. 


i 
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The new association was not looked upon with favour 
by the Aaishinté who wished the expression Awisiim, “ re- 
form,” which helped to form their style and title, used in 
naming the new amalgamated party. In the end therefore 
its members decided definitely to hold aloof from union. 

The independent members of the Diet after consider- 
able negotiation and discussion resolved on August 20, 
upon the formation of their own party which they named 
the Zaisei Kivai (party of great accomplishments) (Fe it 
#7). Messrs Motoda Hajime, Yoshino Seikei, Ovyagi 
Kiichira and Sugiura Jiizo, Masuda Shigeyuki, Naka- 
mura Yaroku belonged to it. This party may be re- 
garded as the successor of the Rikten-teisei-Awot and the 
predecessor of the Agxnnrin Kiibwat and Seitoku fa, Tt 
was from the first inclined to support the Government 
and soon openly took its part. According to the public 
declaration, the Yarsei Avwar was to preserve a moderate 
attitude, being biassed in no direction. Reasoning con- 
servatism was practically tts motto. 

Rut another and entirely separate association saw the 
light a few months later. Some of the followers of 
Count Goto, members of the JVichiya Anvot (11 WE), 
just started by (Inagaki Shimesu and 14 others), of the 
Genyasha (# ZF fk) of Fukuoka the Dasei keeat (fA 
@7) of Saga and of associations at Kumamoto, Oita, 
Miyagi, Nagasaki, met at the Oyikwan, Asakusa, Tokio, 
on November 1, 1990, and decided to establish the 
Kokumin jiynts (A A ta A), National Liberal Party, 
The opening ceremony took place on December 21, 
when Mr. Yoshida Masaharu delivered an address. The 
programme laid down was (1.) Expansion of the Navy, 
(2.) Reduction of National Expenditure, (3) Reduction of 
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Land Tax, (4:) Amendment of Law of Conscription. The 
Aokumin Jiynta was regarded with disfavour both by the 
Aikken jiytts and by the Aaisfint3, and it was never a 
particularly powerful body. 

The Genrd-/n having with the establishment, of the 
House of Peers and the House of Representatives ceased 
to have a raison d'éfre and was abolished on the 20th of 
October 1890, 

The long expected opening of the Dict took place on 
November 29, 1890. At the ceremony which marked 
the occasion His Majesty announced, in a speech which 
he read, that all institutions relating to internal administ- 
ration established since his accession to the throne had 
been brought to a condition approach'ng completeness. 
It was hoped to extend the scope of these measures and 
to reap good fruit from the working of the Constitution. 

*In the House of Peers there were 252 members 
viz — 

Imperial Princes 4... wc. ser ee 10 
RIMCEE Sie hee te ee 10 
Marquises <a Wkee: aay ) Od 
Viscounts ret) caw eee tO 
aTONS ase ee. evel ota 920 
Highest ret tie, oes (S 

* Imperial Nominses: --- O61 





252 

* From the Aietw-ie Viron (2 KE EW) 

f Selected from the Court Councillors (3), the old members of the Gey- 
ri-/#, (27), the Legisintive Horeau (2), the President ond Professors of 
the Imperial University (6), Various Goverment Departments (10), the 
rest from among the people, (Meri Aeaupsa). 





~~ FF , a _—— “ne ' i » - 
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The membership of the Lower House under the old 
election law was 300. In the election for President of 
‘the Lower House House, the /iywéo with the factions 


supporting them showed that they were in a compact 
majority. Mr, Nakajima Nobuyuki (of Kochi), their 


candidate, being successful. For Viee-President Mr. Isuda 
Mainichi, (a celebrated student of Law, who was at one 
time a Judge, and a member of the Senate) belonging to 
the Yiisel vai obtained election, Now, for the first 
time, political parties had the opportunity they had so 


long sought of confronting the clan statesmen in a place 


where they were more or less at liberty to speak their 
minds. Nor was it long before they came to logger- 
heads with the government. The fight began, as it has 
so often done since then, over money matters. Reduc- 
tion of the land tax and of salaries was demanded. The 
Jiyuts and the Karshinfo were found side by side in op- 
position, while the Taisethwar made common cause with 
the Government. A dispute also arose over the condi- 
tion to which it was proposed to bring naval and mili- 
tary preparations. The _Jiyats, however, was rent in two 
by wrangles, as often before and subsequently. Suchiro 
Shigeyasu and Inoue Kakugoro, who were noted for their 
independence of mind, were expelled from the party, and 
Oe Taku (son in law of Count Gots), Takenouchi, Su- 
suki and others seceded, ‘Twenty-nine of the ald Aito- 
fusha members, including Messrs Kataoka, Hayashi, 
Ueki and others warm supporters of Count Itagaki, 
separated from the party on February 24, 1891; and 
Itagaki himself followed their example on the 26th after 
fruitiess efforts had been made to smooth matters over, 
owing to the disorganized state of the party, giving, as 
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his reason that he had no part in their counsels. As 
regards the difference with the Government, a com- 
promise was effected by a reduction of several million 
yen from the estimates. From the subsequent action of 
the parties, and of the -/ipuf? in particular, it would 
appear that their opposition was actuated more by a de- 
sire to place obstacles in the way of thé clan Govern- 
ment than by any fixed principles. They gave way, 
however, before matters reached a climax lest the first 
Session of the Diet should be brought to a sudden and 
untimely end. So the first united attack in the Dict 
upon the Government made by the combined forces of 
the /irafa and Aa@rshtinfa resulted in the main in a vic- 
tory for the former. 

It was very evident that a reorganization of the /ijyifa 
was necessary and steps were immediately taken towards 
that end. Itagaki did not keep apart long, and at a 
meeting held at Osaka on March 24, 1891, he was 
elected President and the words Afbten were erased 
from the party name, which once again became the 
ivuts. A declaration was issued on May 209, in which 
the programme was set forth to be (1.) Domestic Gov- 
ernment to be based on Local Self Government, (2.) 
Good faith and friendliness to be the chief aim in foreign 
affairs, (3.) Naval and military preparations to be on a 
defensive basis, (4.) Financial retrenchment suited to 
national resources, (5.) Protections to be chiefly along 
lines tending to the public advantage, (6) Freedom of 
Education, (7) Strengthening the Independence of the 
Judiciary, (8) Facilitation of Communication, (9) Exten- 
sion of the powers of the legislative. 

The jiyuts then devoted its attention to perfecting its 
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organization and extending its influence. Count Itagaki 
started shortly afterwards on a tour to the North-East 
and delegates were sent to the west. 

An important organization appeared in Mareh 1891 
called the Adds (Union) Club (JE fa) {Rh 467) which 
was originated by Messrs Inoue, Suehiro, Oe and Sue- 
matsu. Its component parts came from the Jarser Aiwa, 
Kokumin fryuts, fichits and Kumamoto Aothents. The 
Club was composed of members of the Diet who were 
to take steps for the national progress and the promo- 
tion of intercourse between its members. It was meant 
to be a support to the Government and steps were 
taken to influence popular fecling in its favour by a 
campaign throughout the country. 

Attempts were again sct on foot which resulted in a 
rapprochement between the /gwtd and Anishinto, The 
indefatigable Agas4u Club in the early Autumn met to 
endeavour to promote union of parties and Itagaki on 
his return from his tour in the N.E. paid a visit on 
November 8, to Okuma. In the end, Count Okuma 
pave up his post as Privy Councillor on the 12th, and a 
large meeting was held on’ the 17th at the Oyukwan, 
Asakusa, attended by members of the Diet representative 
of the /ivuts (72), Aatshints (37), Unattached (25), in- 
cluding Yazseiéway (2), and joint action for the purpose 
of presenting a united front to the Government was de- 
cided upon. When the Diet met for the second time, 
November 21, 1891, the Budget was again selected as 
the point of attack and the bills for the establishment of 
the Iron Foundry, for the construction of men-of-war, for 
the state payment of Prison Expenditure and for the 
state purchase of private railways,—all of which, except- 
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ing the last, have by now been passed—were thrown out. 
The nature of the attack showed that the opposition was 
in the main captious and the ce-operation between the 
parties leaving no immediate hope of anncable arrange- 
ment, the Government ordered the Diet to dissolve on 
the 26, December 1891, somewhat to the surprise and 
dismay of the allied opposition (consisting of the five 
bodies, the /iynéa, fiyn Club, AatsAinta Tomoe Club and 
Dokuritsn Club. This was the first but by no means 
the last instance of compulsory dissolution. 

The Jaéen Awar dissolved on the date mentioned, be- 
cause the majority of the party had ceased to support 
the Government, and because of the impending elections, 
The Jiyei Club returned to the /fy@éa and issued an appeal 
to the public explanatory of its attitude towards the 
Government and inviting the people to judge of its efforts 
to lay a solid foundation for constitutional Government. 
The second General Election was held from February 
15, 1892, and was the occasion of many scenes of 
turbulence in all parts of the country, particularly in 
Kéchi Prefecture no few persons (several hundreds) being 
wounded and even killed in local disturbances. By the 
people the Government were accused bitterly of inter 
ference in the elections, and this cry was taken up 
strongly and used as an instrument wherewith to recom- 
mence the struggle with the Government on the re-open- 
ing of the Diet. 

The opposition parties assisted cach other at the polls 
and their elected canditates were classed by some news- 
papers under the general appellation of the popular party 
Min-t3 (fi Ai). We also see that on the other hand 
there was a distinct party openly taking the side of the 
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Government, which was termed the Ai-o (Hf 7M). The 
result of the General Election was :— 
JAVED nae nee tee tn eee eee ee OO 
Kaishinla ss» ses eaneress See 
Govt. Party (Old Taisei beoai ete.) ia tee: SEO 
Unattached (including supporters of the 
United Parties and Govt. supporters), ... 95 
The United Parties consequently counted a majority. 
After previous separate gathering, they held a joint 
meeting on May 1, 1892, to prepare for the extra- 
ordinary Session of the Diet (Scasion No. 3.) which was 
to begin next day. Hoshi Toru was elected President 
ef the Lower House on the 2nd and Sone Arasuke, 
now Baron and at present Minister of Finance, Vice- 
President. : 

On the 14th the motion that the Government was re- 
sponsible for interference in the late elections passed the 
House of Representatives, an address to the throne on 
the same subject having been rejected two days before. 
The violence of the attack made upon the Government 
induced the latter on the 16th to suspend the session 
for seven days, ‘There was a great commotion and the 
fear lest misguided adherents of the opposition parties 
might carry the attack beyond the limits of verbal war- 
fare led to a large number of Soshi and of sympathizers 
with the opposition outside of the House, being ordered 
to leave the capital under the Peace Preservation Law 
on May 21. The attack made upon Takata Sanae, of 
the Vouduri Sidméun and a prominent member of the 
Kaishinés, caused a fresh order for 39 sdshi of Fukuoka 
Prefecture to leave the capital on the joth. These were: 
indeed troublous times. On the reassembling of the — 
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members on the 31st the Lower House erased the Ex- 
penditure upon men-ol-war and a Steel Factory and the 
expenditure in connection with the subject. of the investi- 
gation of Earthquakes. The Upper House manifested 
what has since come to be recognized as its habitual at- 
titude towards the financial wishes of the other chamber 
by promptly restoring these items, The wal com- 
promise was resorted to, the first item being disallowed, 
the second passed. 

To meet the growing power of the opposition the 
Government Association called the Avbumia Aiskwat (fi 
Ft tis ff) (Nationalist Society), successor to the Zipsef- 
wai, was projected, Messrs Watanabe Koki, Sone, 
Tsuda etc. took a leading part in the work. A meeting 
for organization was held on June 20, 1891. 

Marquis Saigo* and Viscount Shinagawa resigned 
their official positions as Privy Councillors in order to 
be able to become President and Vice-President respec- 
tively, The alliance with the Government, however, did 
not last long. 

On August 8, 1892 a new Cabinet came into power, 
headed by Its, and they took up an attitude of neu- 
trality towards the Aetwnin Ataéwar, On November 
10, a general meeting was held at which the rules of 
the. party and the policy were published. But from then 
the number of its adherents in the Diet fell off con- 
siderably. 

Towards the end of 1892 the Domet Club was in- 
stituted being composed of old members, of the Torsei- 
éai and unattached members, iucluding Messrs Kusu- 


# (then Count). 
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moto Masataka, Nakamura Yaroku,* Kawashima Jun, 
Suzuki Juen. 

The 4th Session of the Diet was approaching and 
there were premonitory signs that it would not fail to 
be a stormy one. It met on November 25, 1892. On 
January 17, 1893 the Lower House suspended its sit- 
tings for five days of its own accord after having vainly 
endeavoured to persuade the Government to alter their 
budgetary proposals for the financial year 1893-94, 
which were under examination, This was done with the 
avowed object of affording the Authorities time for re- 
flection. A joint motion impeaching the Government 
was about to be brought in by Messrs Kono Hironaka 
of the /ivafa, Inukat Ki of the <Adis/inta and Suzuki 
Joen of the Doémei Awai when an Imperial order was 
received proroguing the House for 153 days. On tts re- 
opening on February 7, an address to the throne with 
reference to the Budget, complaining of the action of 
the Ministers of State, was passed. A petition was pre- 
sented to the Emperor by Mr, Hoshi Toru, as President, 
representing the House, on the Sth and His Majesty 
promised to give it his attention. The solution of the 
problem came on the roth when the Emperor issued an 
order furnishing + three hundred thousand yew from the 
Privy Purse towards the expenditure in connection with 
the building of men-of-war, and providing that one tenth 
should be deducted similarly from all official salaries, 
excepting, such as might be specially exempted, for six 
years for the same purpose, Thus the crisis was at an 


® Now Governor of Fuluioka Prefecture. 
} One tenth of the annual fixed appropriation for the expemiitore of 
the Imperial Household Department. 
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end, and the Imperial Gift was welcomed by an out- 
burst of loyal enthusiasm by the people. For their part 
the Government promised to effect retrenchment as far 
as possible in future, to reform the executive, reduce ex- 
penditure and introduce radical reforms into the navy. 

This session was also remarkable for the passing of 
the amendment of the Law of Public Meetings and As- 
sociations whereby a much larger measure of liberty of 
public meeting was secured and the rights of political 
associations were considerably extended, These reforms 
the Representatives had been endeavouring to bring 
about for three sessions. Taking advantage of the revi- 
sion of the law referred to, the various parties set about 
the creation of branches in the Provinces, and prepared 
in other ways to build up their strength. Combinations 
of political parties were however still forbidden, the 
Cabinet fearing to make this further concession in the 
existing state of public feeling. 

Later in 1893 the Government issued, according to 
promise, the reforms in the navy and in official organi 
zation of Government, the former in May and the latter 
in October, The Reforms were not deemed satisfactory, 
more particularly by the Progressionists. As was pointed 
out by the Wetnrhi Shindun at the time, they merely 
amounted to a certain reduction in expenditure. What 
was required was radical re-organization of the administ- 
rative system and a change from the Government of the 
clans to the Government of the people. 

In connection with the problem of Treaty Revision the 
matter of mixed Residence had become a burning ques- 
tion on the close of the Diet, There had come into ex- 
istence in 1892 the /oyahu Aare! Aenki Awa (of Mr. 
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Hoshi and others) the Mairi Zathio Aokin Aaeat (of 
Messrs Motoda, Oi others) and the Zatkio Mondat Ken- 
hie Aqwat. | 

In October 1893 a conservative party called the Par Nip- 
pon Kiskwai (K 1 Ae th FF), Japan Society, was formed 
with opposition to mixed residence as its standard, 

The co-operation between the /iwid and the Kaishints 
which had at the last session of the Diet been brought 
to bear against the Government, soon ceased. 

In January 1893 Mr. Hoshi Toru delivered one of his 
well remembered speeches in Tokio in which he declar- 
ed that the aims of the two parties were divergent and 
that there could be no sympathy between thens. This 
led to mutual recrimination, Mr. Shimada and others 
taking up the cudgels for the Adéshento. The organs of 
the two parties also differed as to the results of the 
session of the Diet during which they had stood side by 
side and the breach widened, But it was not only be- 
teen his own party and outsiders that Mr. Hoshi was in- 
strumental in creating bad feeling. In the /ryatd also he 
sowed the seeds of dissension, His unpopularity grew 
owing owing to the Soma and other affairs in which his 
conduct was subjected to much criticism, and in the end 
he himself withdrew his name for a time from its mem- 
bership. On December 2, 1893 some of the Liberals 
hostile to Hoshi and not adverse to an understanding 
with the Progressionists, including Messrs Haseba Junko, 
(representative of Kagoshima) Kikuchi Kuro (representa- 
tive of Aomori), Kobayashi Kusuo (reprentative of Oka- 
yama) seceded, and ranged themselves together under 
the name of the Daséd Club. They received a warm 
welcome from the Progressionists. - 
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The 5th Session commenced November 25, 1893 and 
the Government found themselves face to face with a 
disorganized opposition. The Progressionists and their 
allies, the Ddwet Club, the Daski Club, the Apéunaix 
Awswat and the Dat Nippon Aiséseai turned their un- 
friendly attention to Mr. Hoshi at first rather than to the 
Government and succeeded in having him expelled from 
the House of Representatives. Mr. Kusumoto was elected 
President in his place and Mr. Abei Iwane became Vice- 
President, After getting rid of the late President, the 
parties in the Diet were able to give ail their mind to 
finding fault with the actions of the Government. Repre- 
sentations with reference to the strict enforcement of the 
treaties and concerning the C/ishima Ravenna case ap- 
peared to the Authorities to be of such a nature as to 
call for the prorogation of the House. The session was 
accordingly suspended for ten days from the 19th of 
December; but as the members were found to be in no 
more conciliatory mood on its reassembling, suspension 
for fourteen days more was then ordered. On the joth, 
however, the House of Representatives was dissolved, 

March 1, 1894 was the time of the 3rd General Elec- 
tion, It resulted as follows :— 

PR aa asi ger DAs esa ae 
AaistiniS wea aes 60 
Aokwmin Seisha (Koki Aiokva 35 
Doshi Seishia... sci dua es ee 

Dimet Seisha ee ee ee 
Sieteasteho sha cy see ane ne see : 
Dai Nippon Kiskwai. re rE ee i 
Unattached and WPS vein fee) aa) "30 

The _/ivatd still continued antagonistic to the A’aishinga 
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and their allies, styled Seiesenontty the Roppa (FIR), * six 
factions. An inclination to take the side of the Govern- 
ment was observable on the part of the /iyo, while the 
others remained bitterly hostile and showered abuse upon 
their quoendam friends for their desertion. Hoshi Toru 
returned to his own party on May 4. With regard to their 
political opponents, the Dédsitt Club amalgamated with 
the Dame Club, forming the Apds Club. This again 
was transformed into the Aikéen Aakushinta (a, 3 9B OR 
fm) Constitutional Reform Party, on May 3, 1894. The 
leading spirits were Kusumote Masataka, Kawashima 
Jun, Suzuki Jien, Nakamura Yaroku, Kodékdkan, Ohi- 
gashi Gitetsu. The Awishinéa succeeded in forming a 
coalition of various leading newspapers /fichi, Chia, 
Nippon, Youturi, Alaintchi, Siva Chaya, largely through 
the efforts of Mr. Tokutomi Tichiré of the Awtwmin 
Shimiua, This combination was regarded by its friends 
as sounding the death knell of clan Government, by the 
fivitg as an attempt to retard their own growing in- 
fluence, On April 22, 1864 Messrs Inukai and Takeno- 
uchi of the Chugoku Slampo tf, Sasa Tomofasa and 
Ooka Ikuzd of the Achwwin Aiidcwai, Shudd Rikuzo and 
Takaki Seinen of the Adishinéts, Suzuki Jien, Ohigasht 
Gitetsu, Kodé Kokan of the Avda Club, Abei Iwane, 
Komochi Tometsune, OF Kentaré, Wakabara Kanzui, of 
the Dat Nippon Aiakweai, Viscounts Shimazu, Tani and 
Soga of the Peers, and United Newspaper editors, such 
as Suchiro Shigeyasu of the Chaya, Kuga Minoru of the 
Nippon, Tokutomi lichiro of the Aokwuin, Koizuka of the 





* Agilinge, Dietd Club, DPamed Col, Aedwetin ATobueal, Seterehlsr An, 
Dai Nippon Arete, 








i 
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Mainicit, with Ohashi Sahei of the Matwiwnsha, etc., 
met at the Maple Club, Shiba, in demonstration of their 
desire for a national union of parties against clan Gov- 
vernment. In May further meetings were held of those 
in sympathy with the movement and resolutions were 
passed in favour of responsible cabinets and a strong for- 
eign policy. 

The Gth Session of the Diet assembling May 12, 1894 
in a way met with a repetition of the experience of its 
predecessor. Attacks upon the Cabinet for its foreign and 
domestic policy brought about a dissolution on June 2. 

Now we come to one of the most crucial periods in 
the history of Japan. War with China was declared on 
the rst of August 1894, and the stern realities of a for- 
eign struggle put a stop to domestic jealousies and con- 
flicts, and united the whole nation. Activity was directed 
from home politics to foreign affairs and the result was 
that the cabinet had a comparatively free hand in dealing 
with the difficulties comfronting it, and in the end 
proved of longer duration than any other cabinet ean 
went before or followed. 

The parties soon showed their determination that party 
strife should not interfere with national needs and that 
the country must present a united front to the enemy 
and took steps to show themselves in absolute accord 
with the Government on the subject. 

The announcement of the solution of the weary pro- 
blem of Treaty Revision being in sight owing to the 
sienature of the Anglo-Japanése Treaty on July 16, 1894 
also removed a great cause of quarrel between the Gov- 
ernment and the party men. 

The 4th General election took place on September 1, 
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1804. The result was unfavourable to the _/iywtd, the re- 
turns being as follows :— 

fEVNTE sen ieee) See ves! ete ane | EES 
TERS me hog Baad, Ca 
Kichushiaid fic. anu wee wee eee 40 
Achwnin Ato Ke irl eS 
aise! Kakushin-fmai... 01.0... 4 
Ciimgoku Sktiipotd saw ane ans 4 
Unattached (strong party)... ... 9 25 
a (moderate) mi 7 30 

A Declaration was made in October by the _/tyuid to 


the effect that in spite of many points of divergence of 


opinion, the Government might count upon their support 
and the other parties changed their attitude of opposi- 
tion, So the 7th Session of the Diet, an extraordinary 
one, which was opened, at Hiroshima, October 15, 1894, 
Kusumoto being President and Shimada, Vice-President, 
of the House of Representatives, was remarkable for its 
unanimity. By a unanimous vote on October 20, extra- 
ordinary military expenditure to the amount of one 
hundred and fifty millions of yen was sanctioned. 

The war still continuing, the 8th Session of the Diet 
was likewise characterized by absence of strife and a 
determination to carry through the weighty business on 
hand. It was called on December 22, 1804 in Tokio 
and closed formally on the 27th of the following March. 
On March 20, 1895 the Treaty providing for a cessation 
of hostilities was concluded and on April 17, the war 
with China, which had raised the position of Japan to a 
high place among the nations, came to an end. 

The attitude of the Ayn towards the Government 
now showed signs of continued improvement oWing to 
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their support of the fost defi programme, and the 

transfer of Mr. Hoshi Téru to Korea, as Adviser to the 

Peninsular Government, took out of the way a man 

likely to hinder an understanding between the party and 

those in power. By degrees the changed position taken 
up by the /fraéa manifested itself more and more. 

In May 1895 their manifesto proclaimed that they 
would not needlessly attack the Government, though it 
was exhorted to carefulness. 

On July 17, 1805 a meeting of parliamentary members 
of the /iywid was held and the new platform of the party 
was determined as follows :— 

!. The party was absolutely opposed to non-con- 
stitutional methods, bearing in mind the Imperial 
desires regarding the Constitution, and would labour 
for the perfect completion of a Constitutional form 
of (sovernment. 

Japan thust net be content with the thought that 

she was the only strong Power in the East, but 

must take her place among the Powers and along 
with them preserve the peace of the world. The 
party should devote itself to the task. 

3. Reform and Expansion of the navy and at the 
same time increase and perfection of the army to 
be aimed at. 

4. Encouragement and development of navigation, 
commerce, colonization, agriculture, industry, cte., 
to be laboured for, 

§- Although the party had its own ideas about sources 
of revenue, financial matters to be entrusted as far 
as might be to the Authorities and sanction or re- 
fusal to be given to them after due consideration, 


ba 
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6. By restriction of needless expenditure, national 
finances to be placed on a secure basis. 

7- The Retrocession of the Liaotung peninsula was 
indeed regrettable, but this was certainly not the 
time for quarrelling, and thereby erring in great 
matters of state, but plans for the future were 
urgently required, so the party would labour for 
public rather than private ends in company with 
these of identical aims, in accordance with the 
dictates of true patriotism, 

& Korean independence to be placed on a firm 
foundation, its future necessitating much anxiety, 

Here we have more than the platitudes we have been 
accustomed to expect from political parties in Japan. 
Distinct issues are to be found set forth and we can sec 
clearly what the party have in their mind. 

AL further declaration was issued on November 22, 
notifying that an understanding had been come to with 
the Government with whom the /ip#fd would work te- 
gether in future, 

Roth declarations were confirmed at a General Meeting 
held on December 15. 

The antagonism felt by the six factions towards the 
Jivuts was accentuated by its becoming for the timé be- 
ing a quasi Government party. By them official action 
was regarded with a much less lenient eve. On June 
15 members of the Aarshinti, Avhuwin Atsbwal, Aakw- 
shintd Chugoku Shimpoti Zaiset Kakushin Kwat, Chita 
fitsugis Aveat met at the Atago Kwan, and constituted 
themselves an association of political friends in sympathy 
with each other, Selyé Visti Awar (ii Ze $f di $P), with 
a view to fixing Governmental responsibility for the re- 
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trocession of the Liaotung peninsula at the invitation of 
Russia, France and Germany. Some few of the fits 
members joined themsclves to this company. From the 
various allied groups opposed to the Government the 
Dashi Kwat ({i] @ fF) was formed and it drew up a 
statesment in 13 articles which was agreed to Gn Sept- 
ember 9, setting forth its principles. Thus great activity 
was displayed in the endeavour to fix the responsibility 
upon the Cabinet for what was deemed to be a ational: 
disgrace. 

On December 25, 1895 commenced the oth session of 
the Diet, and the opponents of the Government lost no 
time in seizing the opportunity they had been impatiently 
waiting for, A bill of impeachment was introduced into 
the House of Representatives on January 9, 1896, but 
was rejected by 170 to 103 votes. The impotence of 
the opposition was thus at once manifested and made 
more apparent than ever the need for strengthening the 
bonds of union. On the same day supporters of the 
anti-Government parties held a mecting at the Adyn 
Kwan. The Agkushinto made up their minds on the 
16th to despatch delegates to approach the several fac- 
tions with the aim of amalgamation. At a Meeting held 
at the Imperial Hotel, Tokio, on January 18 union of 
parties inimical to the /fyxfo under a new name was de- 
cided upon. The Aotwnin Aiitwai, however, which, 
originally founded as an official support, had for some 
time cooperated heartily in bitter opposition, had recently 
showed yacillation and a desire to hold back. So on 
the ioth its parliamentary representatives declined to have 
anything to do with the scheme for uniting. At the 
same time they renewed the attack upon the Govern- 
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ment by bringing in a motion of want of confidence on 
February 15, a step which led to the suspension of the 
session for ten days. During the interval. Viscount Shi- 
nagawa exerted his influence with his party, successfully, 
to induce them -to moderate their zeal; and on the re- 
assembling of the Chamber the motion was withdrawn. 
The ninth session_of the Diet therefore presented a con- 
tinuous record of defeat for the “strong foreign policy” 
side. 

The movement. towards union went on rapidly, Messrs 
lnukai, Ozaki, Taguchi, Shimada, Suehiro, Taketomi, 
Takata: Sanae, Takeuchi and others evincing active in- 
terest in it. On the 2oth of February a resolution was 
passed at a meeting held at the Kinki Kwan, Kanda, in 
favour of the dissolution of all popular parties and the 
formation of one large political association, for the pur- 
pose of effecting a change of Cabinet and the taking of 
office by responsible Ministers. The result was that the 
Shimpots (8 35 HR), Progressive Party, was actually con- 
stituted on March 1: Tt was: an amalgamation of the 
Ketshinta, of which it counted fifty one adherents in the 
House of Representatives, the Kakushiné®, with thirty 
three parliamentary . representatives, the Ot: Club, six, 
Chugoku Shimpots, five, the Zaiset Kakushin Kovat, with 
three, and also had in its ranks five independent mem- 
bers. Their principles were set forth to be progress, the 
upholding: ofthe dignity of the Imperial House and en- 
largement of the happiness and rights of the people, 

Nor did ‘their declaration differ much, except in. the 
matter of insistence upon cabinet responsibility from most 
of the public utterances of all parties- from the time of 
their inception. They demanded (1,) Reform of Admin- 
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istrative abuses and the establishment of responsible 
cabinets, (2,) reform of foreign policy and extension of 
national rights, (3.) adjustment of the finances and de- 
velopment of the undertakings of the people, 

By virtue of the understanding which then existed be- 
tween the Government and the /iafs, the post-bellum 
programme was sanctioned and military and naval ex- 
pansion was taken up. The goth Session of the Diet 
was a memorable one and many projects of the highest 
importance were sect on foot at that time. 

In reward for the support of his party Itagaki was 
on April. 14, 1896 admitted into the cabinet as Min- 
ister for Home affairs: Mr. Hoshi Toru went as En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
United States. 

Not to be outdone by the iva? in the strugele for 
influence in the Councils of the State, the SAimpora 
came to an understanding with some of the Satsuma 
Statesmen. 

On the resignation of the Ito ministry the Matsukata- 
Okuma cabinet came into power. 

The two great cries at the time were Asai Jay 
(selection of men of talent) and Gidsed Seirt (administra- 
tive. adjustment), and party influence was found useful 
in helping candidates for office. 

The Simpotd held a large meeting on November 1, 
and announced that the policy of the Government did 
not difer greatly from that of themselves and that they 
would try to see it carried out, In case of failure on 
the part of the Government to give effect to it, they 
would, be found in active opposition. 

The toth Session of the Diet opened on 22 Decem- 


+ 
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ber, 18960 and the new party showed their strength in 
the House of Representatives by electing Mr. Hato- 
yama Kazuo to succeed Mr. Kusumoto, upon whom the 
title of Baron had been conferred, as President of the 
Chamber. 

The period during which the Sfunperi took sides 
with the Government proved a time of trouble and 
disunion for the /infa. In January 1897 a tendency 
to split up into small factions was manifested. Shigeno 
Kenjiro and six others left and grouped themselves to- 
gether under the appellation of the Zirzy# Club (J 79). 
On February 28, the Séuwjiywti, (new _/iyats) was formed 
by deserters from the /fyas. Many were the defect- 
tions from the old party about this time and thcy com- 
prised Kono Hironaka. Count Itagaki himself resigned 
his position as President on March 19. ‘Bando Kangoro 
and 8 others formed the Nichiya Awwat (A A tF). The 
Aekumin Aiskivat also experienced losses in January, 
Messrs Sasaki Shozo and six others leaving to start 
the Actwain Club, Then the business men, of whom 
more and more ts being heard in political matters, in- 
cluding Messrs Ban Naosuke, Matsumoto Jutaro, Kimura 
Seitaro, Gzaka Zennosuke, and Hara Zenzaburo, originat- 
ed the Doshi Club (fa] 7). To give an idea of the 
various factions as represented in the Diet early in 1897 
the /twin published the following figures :— 

Members. 
SPEVREO oss’ te? sre cde! sesso soe LO 
SEPIA ssc sig bis ee ee OG 
Koknmin Aidhwai... ccc ccs ae 35 
pT Be a Ne eae er ie epee pena F 
Daskt ™ fac, 34s eee eee ee ee 
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SAA FIVE: <tc wie eo GB 
Nichivibtost <b Aire ea HE SD 
Aokwnsin Club: wi 3. we +. —-8 
Aakushin ‘ re egal Sal sera 
Unattached <3... sc ... 


‘Cwhich leaves one member unaccounted for). 

With the Autumn of 1897, however, the question ef 
increasine the taxation and, in particular, the land tax, 
‘became a great point at issue. between the Government 
-and the parties: The SAjmpotS especially took up a re- 
‘solute stand avainst taxation, which led in the end to the 
severance of connection between that party and the Gov- 
.ttniment. . : 

On October 22, 1897 the S/vmpofS passed the follow- 
ing resolution undér four heads, calling for :— 

tr. The. retnoval of discordant elements from the 

Cabinet and their. replacement by members of 
identical sympathies, to render that Body strong 
and united.* 

2. Revision of the Budget. Rectriction of non-urgent 
| expenditure, 

3, Alteration of policy in the Government of Formosa, 

and reform of administritive abuses there. 

4. Reéform of non-constitutional acts. and perfecting of 

the working of constitutional Government. 

On the 28th the Premier replied in a memorandum to 
the effect that outside interference would not be permitted 

® According to some accounts they also desired that punishment should 
be meted ont tb the’ President of the “Hoard of Andit for his alleged 
egal removal of members. 
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in the appointment or removal of Cabinet Ministers or 
with regard to the conduct of the administration, 

On the 31st of October at a meeting of the Standing 
Committee, the S/ivifets decided, as the result of their 
negotiations with Count Matsukata, that the Government 
had no real intention of fulfilling their pledges, judging 
by their action in the past, and that they would decline 
to continue to work hand in hand with them. The 
officials who had obtained their posts as party mien, 
-chosen from the ranks of the S/ampofs, gave them up 
in November, and Count Okuma resigned the portfolio of 
Agriculture and Commerce on the oth of the same month. 

Opposition to the Government likewise tended to te- 
unite the offshoots of the /ywéa, and the * Addo Azeat 
was formed by the fusion of the Shin jiviti, Kodumin 
Club and Otiritsn Club under the leadership of Viscount 
Takashima. 

This feeling of antagonism to the taxation measures of 
the Cabinet spread, and the representatives of the Aotw- 
wun Kiskwai called upon the Premier in November to 
resign. Both the Sidapofd and _/iyuts passed resolutions 
of want of confidence in December. 

Other Associations such as the /itswg1d d'és/z Club also 
showed openly their intention to attack the Government, 

Thus the prospect of a quict 11th Session was remote. 
The Diet was summoned on December 21, 1897, On 
the 24th the Government introduced Bills providing for 
increased taxation and projects of law preparatory to the 
coming into force of the Revised Treaties. 

But the collision came on the 25th when, upon the 
Lower House changing the order of the Day to admit 
“® Dissolved on February 20,1898 | 
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of the introduction of a motion of want of confidence, 
sentence of dissolution was pronounced as soon as the 
reading of tt had been completed. 

In the face of this vigorous attack from the parties 
acting in combination, the Cabinet felt constrained to place 
their resignations in the Emperor's hands, They accord- 
ingly did so on December 28, 1897. 

Then followed a brief time of difficulty in the genesis 
of a Cabinet. Marquis Its, who was recognized univer- 
sally to be the only man who could at the moment pro- 
perly step into the breach, came forward on January 12, 
1698 and accepted the responsibility. 

The leaders of the S(urepotd and fiyat} would have 
been valuable auxiliaries. An attempt was made to in- 
duce Count Okuma to accept a portfolio, but it was 
frustrated by the S/ampord who declared against any co- 
_ Operation between him and Marquis It6.- Similarly it 
proved impossible to induce Count Itagaki to enter the 
cabinet and lend the Government the weight of his in- 
fluence with his party. 

With the /iy#ts, however, negotiations still proceeded, 
though they fell through a few months later when the 
party openly went into opposition. 

Another General Election, the sth, took place on the 
I5th March 1898. The returns gave (from Armseifs 
Shd-sit.), 

Jiyuts and their Sympathizers ...° 99 
Kokumin Avatwat Supporters ... 32 
Old Aad Kiwial... at 4 


. Government 
Unattached... ... 


“| Supporters, 
14} 
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Stimpota and Supporters...  ... 105 
SHEVREUNIE fie See | cee dees see oP 
Old Ads fr se eee ees ee 7 
* Titoty Damei( North EasternUnion 2 (Opposition. 
Unatinched ... 0 s00° sxe cere ans 


Old ashe Agia Saar ee 


Unattached... -:.  -11 sre ss 2 ‘Independent. 


PERIOD 3. 

The period of greatest influence of political parties. 

We now come to a time when the influence of political 
parties has been most clearly demonstrated and when 
they have actually realized their long cherished dream, 
a party Cabinet. 

At a General Meeting of Parliamentary Representatives 
of the /fywfa held on April 18, a definite decision to 
have nothing ta do with the Ita Cabinet was announced. 
The party had been willing to support that Cabinet on 
the understanding that it was founded upon a basis of 
party. But the promises made on entering upon office 
had not been fulfilled and the post bellum programme 
had not been adhered to. So the way for a rapproche- 
ment between the parties under a common flag of 
hostility to the Government was paved. Party meetings 
held in May all passed resolutions of opposition, except- 
ing the Awan Aiwa. 

The assembling of the 12th Session of the Diet took 
place on May 14, 1898. Kataoka Kenkechi was again 


* Founded by Kano Hironnka in the latter part of 1597. 
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President and Motoda Hajime once more filled the office 
of Vice-President. : 

Bills for increased taxation as well as a revised Law 
of Elections and revised Civil Code were introduced, and 
it was not long before the parties came to loggerheads 
with the Government. 

Questions proposed indep:ndently by the Sérapots and 
the /iyati with regard to foreign affairs clicited replies 
which: the members deemed crude and apart from the 
point. On the 30th of May, in consequence, a motion 
of impeachment was brought in, but rejected by the 
small majority of six votes. 

With a view, if possible, to inducing the Represent- 
atives to reconsider their position, and to give them time 
for more mature deliberation concerning the Increased 
Land Taxation Bills; the Session was suspended for 3 
days from June 7, 

On the day of Suspension a meeting was held by sup- 
porters of the two large parties not members of the 
Lower House (at the house of Hiraoka Kotaré, who ex- 
étted himself strongly to bring about Union), at which 
the project of Union was mooted; and it was decided to 
take measures in order that common cause might be 
made against the Government, 

This was another step towards the great amalgamation 
brought about, directly, by antagonism to increased taxa- 
tion, which came about shortly afterwards. 

The majority in the Lower House ‘still proving ob- 
durate in the matter of the Land Tax Bill, a sudden stop 
was put to the proceedings by the dissolution of the Diet 
on June ro. This stirred the popular parties to renewed 
effort, Hitherto it had been customary, when one party 
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was friendly to the Government, for the other to be 
found acting in opposition, but now they came to the 
conclusion that they could, together, succeed in substitut- 
ing’ constitutional, as they termed it, for clan Government. 

Rapid was now the current of events towards union. 

On the dav following the dissolution a second meeting 
attended by representatives of the /iywt3 and Séuwrpota 
took place, and a definite arrangement was concluded, 
Messrs Kuribara of the fryat? and Takenouchi of the 
Stimpors were appointed to draw up a declaration and 
rules. Counts Itagaki and Okuma accepted the invitation 
addressed to them to enter the party about to be 
formed, On the 21st the Jini, Sftutpora, and also the 
Daské Club dissolved, The first two made a declaration 
to the effect that, having taken into careful consideration 
the condition of affairs, both at home and abroad, they 
had, in order to bring about the full completion. of 
Constitutional Government, dissolved and joined with 
parties having identical aims; and they would unite 
into one great party, and work together for the cause they 
had at heart. Formal Constitution of the new Party, to 
which the name Aenseils, (ARR) of (Constitutional Party), 
was given, was effected on June 22, at a meeting at the 
Shintomiza, Hiraoka delivered an address, he having con- 
tinued earnest in the endeavour to bring about Union, 
and a meeting subsequent to that of the rith having for 
that purpose been held at his house, Kataoka being in 
the chair, Messrs Ohigashi Gitetsu, Ozaki Yukio, Ma- 
tsuda Masahisa, Hayashi Yuzo were nominated a Com- 
mittee in charge of general business. Messrs Minoura 
Katsundo, Kuribara Rioditsu, Takenouchi Seishi, Ito Dai- 
hachi, Furihata Mototara were elected Party Managers. 
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The declaration published ran, roughly, as follows :—It is 
about 10 years since the Constitution was promulgated 
and the Diet opened. As many as five times has the 
Diet been dissolved and Constitutional Government has 
not yet become an accomplished fact, nor is the in- 
fluence of political parties greatly felt. Thus agreement 
and co-operation between the Government and the people 
is prevented by the firm establishment of the rentaining 
evils of the Government, and Public Business is delayed 
to the great regret of all lovers of their country, Hav- 
ing taken into careful consideration the condition of 
affairs both at home and abroad, the /iata and Shimpota 
have in order to bring about the full completion of con- 
stitutional Government, decided to dissolve and together 
unite in forming a great party of persons in sympathy 
with each other, 
The principles of the Avaset? were laid down as 
follows :— 
1. Reverence for the Imperial House and maintenance 
of the Constitution. 
Party cabinets and fixing of (ministerial) responsi- 
bility. 
3: Development of local selfGovernment and restric- 
tion of interference from the Central Authority. 
4. Protection of national rights and extension of com- 
merce and trade. 
5. Finances to be placed on a firm basis and balance 
of accounts to be preserved. 
6. Inter-Communication between national and foreign 
finances and development of national resources, 
7- The army and navy to be proportioned to national 
needs, 
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8. Speedy creation and completion of means of trans- 

port and communication. 

9, Spread of Education and encouragement of tech- 

nical instruction. 

The fixing of ministerial responsibility and party 
cabinets were the leading points. With such objects 
alone forming the chief basis of its foundation, and so 
many members formerly unfriendly to each other, all 
eager for office, it lacked the elements of lasting cohe- 
sion. ‘The Government vanquished and yielding to all 
demands and office thrown open to political aspirants, 
then would inevitably come competition for place, be- 
coming ever more bitter, with final disorganization and 
disruption. 

The minds of the elder statesmen were at this juncture 
exercised as to whether or not it was expedient to have 
a party upon which the Government could rely. It was 
the idea in some quarters that the Avkumin Aidiwat, 
the /itsugioha, the Chibashiseita and * Yamashita Club 
might form the nucleus of an organization upon which 
the cabinet could rely in its conflict with the Aense:fa. 
Owing, however, to the wish of some of the elders to 
keep aloof entirely from party entanglements, the project 
was abandoned, In the presence of His Majesty the 
Emperor a Conference was held at the Palace on June 
24, Marquises Ita, Saigo, Yamagata, and Oyama, and 
Counts Inoue and Kuroda being present. A discussion 
took place as to the advisability of forming a Govern- 
ment patty and as te the application of the constitution 
to the Lower House, and led it was said to an estrange- 
ment between Marquis Its and Yamagata which lasted 

® * Formed hy the Indepenciont Members of the Diet on | May. 7s 1808. 
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fora long time. The former was in favour of a Gov- 
emment Party, but was unable to carry out the project 
owing to disagreement on the part of his colleagues, 
He accordingly saw no help for it but to resign and 
make way for the new party. 

The conference was followed on the morrow by a 
general resignation of the cabinet. 

The course was now clear for the construction for the 
first time of a Cabinet on purely party lines. 

Marquis Ito lost no time in communicating with 
‘Counts Okuma and Itagaki and Inviting them to take 
the place vacated by himself They consented, and after 
consultation with the General Commissioners of the A’rn- 
seta, the portfolios were distributed as follows on June 
30, 1498 -— 


FIRST PARTY CABINET. 
( Avvesetta.) 
Premier, and Minister for Foreign Affairs, 


Count Okuma, formerly of the.......0.  Shdmpota 
Home Minister, Count Itagaki, formerly 


Of the: .iccspeevs Casveeeeseanves _fEPMIG 
Financial Minister, Matsride: Nissahisa! for- 

merly of the ...scsssccsses. vo _fiyute 
Minister of CSetantassnaiest, higy ait Vi- 

zo, formerly of the .....,...000+ -» _féyuta 
Minister of Agriculture and Fe ae 

Oishi Masami, formerly of the .......0. Ann pote 
Minister of Justice, Ohigashi Gitetsu, for- 

merly of the ......cscrenes ? 


Minister of Education, Ozaki Yukio, aes 
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Four of the Ministers were members of the House of 
Representatives, This is the first time that any member 
of the Lower House has been included in the Cabinet. 

A few days previous to the formation of the frst 
Party Cabinet, the progress made politically, and the more 
sober frame of mind in which politics were considered 
was marked by the abolition of the He-an Jo-rei, Peace 
Preservation Regulations (By Imperial Ordinance of June 
24, 1898), This was. one of the signs of the growing 
strength of that policy which had succeeded in the preeed- 
ing Session in passing the project of law. Party men were 
also appointed Vice-Ministers of several of the Depart- 
ments, and many other posts, such as that of Chief 
Secretary to the Cabinet, Chief of Police, Departmental 
Councillor, Local Governor, etc. were bestowed upon ad- 
herents of the Avnsvifs. At this time what was ironical- 
ly termed riekwan nets, feverish hunting for office, was 
prevalent. 

The transfer of power from the clan statesmen to the 
representatives of the people was hailed with great re- 
joicing. It was looked upon as a great step in the 
political progress of Japan and was even termed a second 
- Restoration. i 

Not only, however had the first Party Cabinet to con- 
tend against the enmity of statesmen experienced ‘for 
thirty years in the administration, but internal dissensions 
rent it in twain. 

The imperfect cohesion of the /iyata and the Siimpoto 
and the difficulty of preserving the balance of power, 
which led to mutual jealousics, soon occasioned the 
downfall of the Cabinet. At the General Election of 
August 10, 1898 the two parties competed with cach 
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other, notwithstanding their alliance. This, the sixth 

election passed off quietly. The result was as follows :— 
ORE ee eit web ieee WG ad eS 
_fiynt hs). eek wer oa Se ee 
Independent (Supporting the Aewseifa) 51 


Total Government Supporters 259 


Aokun AIR 60 wee as wee 
Independent << Gs Wis sae Uae 9 3t 





Total Government Opponents 4 





From the time of the formation of the Cabinet there 
has been constant friction among the Ministers. More- 
over the House of Peers was dead against the idea of a 
Party Cabinct and had to be reckoned with. The fact 
that the Ministers of War and Marine were not party 
men was also a thorn in the side of the majority. The 
holders of the other portfolios were not long allowed 
to remain undisturbed in the exercise of their functions. 
The Vice-Minister of Justice also was made the object of 
accusation on the ground that he had been concerned 
in interference in the elections, and was allowed to resign, 

But it was the uproar raised by a teference to Japan 
as a possible Republic, no doubt without the slightest 
intention of criticising the existing regime, made by Mr, 
Ozaki Yukio in a public speech on August 30, which 
was the direct cause of the break-up. The Minister of 
Education was in the end compelled to resign, which he 
did on the 2gth of October, Mr. Inukai Ki, of the 
Siimpeté, was advanced to the post of Minister of Edu- 
cation. Now came the crisis, 
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To this step the /ind objected, as they wished to 
sce the portfolio held by one of their own nominees, OF, 
as an alternative, desired the Foreign Office to be given 
te them. At the Cabinet Council held for the discussion 
of the appointment on the 26th the impossibility of re- 
conciling the two sides showed that the Aenseita was on 
the verge of disruption. The appointment of Inukai was 
announced on October 27, Two days later Itagaki, Ha- 
yashi and Matsuda resigned and their example was 
followed by the Vice-Ministers and other high officials 
nominated by the old /iyné. The Stinpoto faction was 
approached on the subject of dissolving the Aenseita, but 
rejected the idea, A sudden decision to dissolve, at- 
tributed to the agency of Mr. Hoshi Toru, was arrived 
at by a meeting attended by _/iruto Representatives on 
the ath, and a new Arnsetfa was forthwith started. Its 
principles were declared to be the same as those of the 
old Avnseifa, Messrs Kataoka, Ebara, and Hoshi became 
General Commissioners, being afterwards joined by Baron 
Suemaisu. The Siivipefi branch, taken aback, met on 
the 30th and again on Novemeer 1, when they decided 
to style themselves Aewset fonta (Original Constitutional 
Party). On November 3, the Arnset /onia was formally 
constituted, Messrs Suzuki Jiien, Hiraoka Kotara, Kudo 
Kokan, 01 Kentard, Kono Hironaka, being the General 
Commissioners. Its programme too was identical with 
that of the old Acnseita. 

On the 316t Count Okuma resigned. 

Thus expired the short lived Party Cabinet. 

But during its existence it had instituted a system of 
reforms in various Departments, differentiating political 
from business officials, partly with the view of facilitating 
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the employment in Government Departments of men who 
had rendered service to their party. In addition, a de- 
crease was effected in the number of officials and the 
salaries of those of lower rank were taised. 

On the 8th of November a new Cabinet under the 
Premiership of Marquis Yamagata was gazetted. It ap- 
peared at the outside to be their wish to have no con- 
nection with any political party, but it was early per- 
ecived that such an attitude would be incompatible with 
a peaceful session. 

Although the Avnsei jones comprised a majority in 
the Lower House, the attention of the Government was 
“rather turned towards the Agwseifa. The Premier had a 
meeting with Count Itagaki a day or two after entering 
upon office when negotiations for an understanding were 
opened. Through the exertions of the Intter, aided by 
Messrs Hoshi and Kataoka, an understanding was enter- 
ed into with them. So shortly afterwards the Agnseéf 
made a public announcement on November 20, stating 
that as the Government were in accord with the views 
held by the party, they might rely upon their support 
and the two together would labour side by side for the 
welfare of the nation and the perfecting of Con- 
stitutionalism. On November 30, Marquis Yamagata by 
invitation received the Ministers and the leaders and 
many of the rank and file of the party at his official re- 
sidence, and made a declaration of the existence of a 
state of Government co-operation with the Avseifs. Ry 
this action tlie party showed their recoenition of the 
fact that the time was not yet ripe fora purely party 
Cabinet and that the Elder Statesmen were still in- 
dispensable. 


i a © 
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The 13th session of the Diet was called for November 
7, 1898. Messrs Kataoka and Motoda were again elect- 
ed President and Vice-President, respectively. 

Kensei hont3, unlike the Aenseita, declined to have any 
dealings with the Cabinet, but on the contrary deter- 
mined to take up a line of conduct at variance with that 
adopted by the Government, Its constitution they con- 
sidered violated their principles, which called for a party 
Cabinet, and which they resolutely adhered to. Their at- 
titude however was more than counter-balanced by the 
support of the Agmseffa and the Avdwwin Atokwar 
Thus‘the augury for a quict Session was from the be- 
ginning favourable. | : 

The bill for increasing the land tax was passed in a 
modified form by arrangement with the Aewseia in spite 
of the strenuous opposition of the Avaset fewta. The 
Aokwnin AKiakwwat also continued its support of the Gov- 
ernment. 

On the sth of July 1899 it dissolved to come into 
existence again as the Yet#aéu-¢a (47 (A A), Imperialist 
Party. At the same time it gave a promise of assisting 
the Government and co-operating with the Aewsezso. 

In June of the same year, Marquis [té delivered a 
series of lectures in the Central Provinces and in Kitshu 
on the necessity for re-construction of political parties. 
Undaunted by their failure at the 13th Session, the Aen- 
sei. konts persevered in the course of action they had 
adopted. They held meetings in. various parts of the 
country in order to spread their views; Count Okuma 
taking an active part in the campaign, Approval was, 
at a meeting held at Kisto on May 27, given to resolu. 
tions calling for adjustment of the administration, reduc- 
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tion of expenditure, the restoration of the land tax, post 
and telegraph rates and the soy tax to their former 
level without recourse to other fresh sources of taxa- 
tion :—These reforms to be effected at the 14th Session 
of the Diet. Ata gathering at the Asm Nobawwrara 
Tokio, later in the year, November 17, at which speeches 
were delivered by Count Ckima and Viscounts Tani and 
Miura, the following programme was sanctioned :— (rt) 
Administrative adjustment in the army and navy, Formosa, 
and all other directions. Restoration of three taxes above 
speciied to their old rates without recourse to new 
sources of taxation, (2.) Active conduct of foreign afiairs, 
extension of national interests and prestige, préservation 
of the territorial integrity of China and Korea, (3.) Re- 
duction of unproductive enterprises in the Budget, en- 
couragement of education, development of national re- 
sources, rapid completion of means of communication and 
transport and of works for preventing floods, (4.) Reform 
of the abuses of officialdom, and of the evil of in- 
terlerence with elections, (5.) Suitable steps in accord 
with party principles and decision of Representatives to 
be taken to deal with matters coming up at the ensuing 
Session of the Diet. 

Thus their continued opposition to the Government 
was in the main based upon the question of taxation. 
It is also worthy of mote that the preservation of the 
integrity of China and Korea is made a plank in their 
platform a matter upon which they have dealt with 
much insistence ever since, 

The Aenseit? had in the interval between the 13th 
and 14th Sessions remained staunch in its allegiance to 
the Cabinet. On November 15, 1899, Messrs Hashi, 
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Matsuda, Suematsu and Hayashi were appointed General 
Commissioners and they adopted as the policy of the 
party for the mext Session, (1.) The extension of the 
franchise, (2.) State purchase of private railways and the 
completion of projected lines, (3.) State defrayment of 
local prison expenditure, (4.) Abolition of the Law of 
Political Associations, etc. They also deemed it their 
duty to obtain the fruit of their support of the Cabinet. 

The tath Session of the Diet, which was formally 
opened on November 22, 1899, like its predecessor, 
passed without striking incident. The Aewseifonfa lost no 
time in opening fight over the question which they had 
declared to have at heart. But the Government still re- 
tained its hold over the Avaseifa which admitted of the 
administration being conducted and legislation enacted 
without friction. 

The proposals of the opposition for the restoration of 
the three taxes to their ‘old rate were rejected by the 
House of Representatives on the Sth of December. 

The business of the Session included the passing of 
the Revived Election Law which became operative for 
the first time on August 10, 1902. The law was pub- 
lished as Law No, 73 March 28, 1900, and amended 
slightly by Law No. 38 of April 4, 1903. It is divided 
into 13 chapters which treat of, (1.) Electoral districts, 
(2.) Rights of electing and of being eligible for election, 
(3.) Election lists, (4.) Elections, voting and voting 
places, (5.) Control of voting places, (6.) Opening of 
ballot boxes and places for the opening of ballot boxes, 
(7.) Election mectings, (8.) Elected persons, (9.) Term of 
membership and elections to fill vacancies, (10.) Lawsuits 
about elections and the results of elections, (11,) Punitive 
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regulations, (12.) Supplementaay regulations, (13.) Ad- 
ditional regulations. The number of members is raised 
from 300 to 381, and there are 73 representatives of City 
and 303 of Country districts. Voting districts correspond 
with the limits of Cities, towns and villages. No altera- 
tion is to be made in the membership or areas for ten 
years. No property qualification is now necessary in the 
case of Candidates, while the annual payment of land 
tax or other direct national taxes by électors is reduced 
from 15 to 10 yea. Another important change introduc- 
ed is voting by secret ballot. A relative majority of the 
total number of ballots secured election under the old 
Law, but it is now necessary that Candidates should 
have not less than one filth of the number obtained by 
dividing the total number of persons borne in the elec- 
toral lists by the fixed number of members for the dis- 
tricts in question. The alterations made in the law are 
nivant to minimize the possibility of corruption, to ensure 
secrecy and to bring it into line as regard details with 
recent legislation. 

In several places the date of the taking effect of thre 
New Law remains to be specially determined by Im- 
perial Ordinance, so that the number elected in August 
falls somewhat short of the full number, 

The number of persons possessing electoral rights on the 
joth of April 1992 was 967,227, of whom 67,979 were city 
electors, 896,646 in country districts and 2602 in Islands. 

But the Araseifa became more and more dissatisfied 
_with the portion that fell to them as their reward for 


® Nicks Nicks Sécmadesst. 
+ On Octeber 4, 1900 the = Club” placed the probable number under 
the new Election Law at po6,578. 
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aiding the Government. They found that Marquis Ya- 
magata placed his own opinion before theirs and fancied 
that his attitude was one of disdain of party interference. 
Negotiations took place between them and the Govern- 
ment in March and April and as a result new civil 
service regulations were issued 27, April 1900. With 
these on which they had been building their hopes of 
admittance, to places under the Government, they were 
ill pleased. They did not think that party participation 
in office had sufficient weight attached to tt. ‘They were 
unwilling, however, to precipitate a crisis as the wedding 
of His Imperial Highness, the Crown Prince was to 
take place on the oth of May. Accordingly they de- 
layed action until the «7th of that month, when, at a 
meeting of adherents of the party, it was resolved that. it 
was not desirable to continue the statws gue with the 
Government. 

On May 20, in consequence of the regulations, pro- 
viding for cases which should not fall within the purview 
of the Civil Service Regulations the offices of Chief 
Secretary to the Cabinet and of Chief of Secretariat in 
the various Departments wére able to be filled from the 
ranks of party men. Still displeased, the General Com- 
missioners paid a formal visit to Marquis Yamagata, anc 
the conference which took place led to a declaration that 
the Aguseits would act independently of the Cabinet for 
the future. They subsequently proceeded to call upon 
Marquis It6 towards whom their hopes had turned as 
soon as it became evident that they would break with 
the Yamagata Cabinet, and invited the Marquis to enter 
their party as its Head, They were told that the 
matter would receive careful consideration and on July 
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8, they at length obtained a promise from Marquis Ite 
that he would join with the Avwseiti in bringing together 
a party of which he would assume the leadership. 
Count Inoue took a great part in the work. In a few 
weeks time the project was ripe, for fulfilment. On 
August 25, 1900 the projected formation of the Avééen 
Sviywwat (Party of Friends of Constitutional Govern- 
ment) (sr Sd Be Ag #7), successor to the /fynei and the 
Aenseiti was announced. ‘The principles of the reconstruct- 
ed party were enunciated in the following terms — 

(1.) The party would dutifully guard the Constitution, 
and would, conformably to its provisions, perfect the 
working of the Sovereign Power, and so carry out 
important national undertakings and maintain the rights 
and liberties of all the people, (2.) Bearing in mind the 
comprehensive plans of the Restoration, they would 
labour in the cause of civilization, by assisting in their 
execution and so promoting the fortunes of the country, 
(3.) They were desirous of perfecting the organs of ad- 
ministration and of preserving their impartiality and 
would aim at making selection (for office) unbiassed, 
simplification of business the making clear where re- 
sponsibility lay, a well disciplined officialdom, smart ex- 
ecution of business,—all which things must be made to 
follow the spirit of the times, (4.) Importance should be 
attached to foreign affairs and friendship with treaty 
nations should be strengthened, and they should labour 
for a civilized administration whch would be a security 
to foreigners and prove Japan to be a law-governed 
country, (5.) National defences must be brought to a 
state of perfection to accord with the condition of affairs 
at home and abroad, and the national nights should be 
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properly protected so as to keep pace with the develop- 
ment of the national resources, (6.) The national founda- 
tion should be firmly laid by the promotion of educa- 
tion, the development of the national character so that 
they might all perform their duty to the nation, (7.) The 
financial existence of the country to be placed on a live 
basis by the encouragement of agriculture, industry navi- 
ration, and commerce, and the facilitation of communica- 
tion, (8.) Local self government to be made the means 
of uniting the various units, socially and economically, 
(9.) They would respect their party responsibilities to- 
wards the nation, and labour for the public benefit cir- 
cumspectly and in avoidance of long standing evils, 
The Committee of organization of the <Seryiéwai con- 
sisted of Baron Suematsu, Messrs Hoshi, Matsuda and 
Hayashi, General Commissioners of the Arnserfé, and 
Marquis Saionji, Viscount Watanabe, Barons Honda and 
Kaneko, Messrs Haseba Junko, Watanabe Koki, Coka 
Ikuzo, Tsuzuki Keiroku. 

On August 27. Mr. Ozaki Yukio was expelled from 
the Progressionist Party because of his expressed desire 
to dissolve the party and unite with the new association, 
Subsequently in a cireular addressed to the constituencies 
they blamed him for his action in the matter, 

On September 13, 1900 the Awserfé finally met to 
dissolve and make way for the Ashten Serwewat. 

The perfection of constitutional Government was declar- 
ed to be the desired end of the change which had been 
accomplished. 

It is to be noted that the party accepted Marquis Ito 
on his own conditions and knowing that his views as to 
Government by party did not coincide with their own. 


2 
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The inaugural ceremony of the Seivyidsvat was perform- 
ed at the Imperial Hotel Tokio, on September 15. 

By the Progressists the Seivatwei was not regarded 
with favour. Count Okuma took an early opportunity of 
delivering a speech in which, while rejoicing that one of 
the clan statesmen had showed the progress of the nation 
by accepting party influence as inevitable, he remarked 
that he was not disposed to do anything in- the way of 
co-operation or tinion. 

To counterbalance the weight lent to the Setyndwat by 
the leaderships of Marquis Ita, the Avrwsetten’a decided 
towards the end of 1900 to request Count Okuma to be- 
come the head, formally, of their organization. On the 
18th of December the party was. re-organized at a general 
meeting held in Tokié, the Count becoming President, 
and a business committee of five members being appointed. 

It is of interest to mote the formation and comparative- 
ly brief existence of a political association called the 
Aotunindimet-&cvat (fq I [al WY Fy), National Union. Or- 
ganized in September 1900 when the future of China 
seemed doubtful, it was dissolved on April 27, 1902, the 
objects of the union namely the preservation of the terri- 
torial integrity of China and the restoration of tranquility 
there, being deemed to have been assured by the con- 
clusion of the Anglo-Japanese agreement and the signature 
of the Treaty between Russia and China reearding Man- 
chuna. Prince Konoe, President of the Upper House, 
was President of the Association, and Messrs Inukai Ki 
and Sasa Tomofusa were leading spirits in it. It was 
supported by the Yow di-dwm Awar (East Asia Common 
script Society) and by the Progressives, but was regard- 
ed with open hostility by the Sevadtwar and with dis- 
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pleasure by the Government. It is no uncommon thing 
in Japan for political associations to be formed for speci- 
fic purposes and to be dissolved on the fulfilment of 
these objects, and the Apbwnin domet divai is but one 
instance out of many which have occurred during the 
past twenty years. 

The resignation of the Yamagata Cabinet had been de- 
layed by the Boxer troubles in China and the inadvisa- 
bility of change of government until tranquility had been 
substantially restored. Consequently it was not until 
Qetober 19, that Marquis Ité formed his Cabinet, the 
majority of the members of which belonged to the -se/- 
vnaToar. 

Of the cld /iywtd leaders, Baron Suematsu held the 
portfolio of Home affairs, Mr. Matsuda of Education, 
Mr. Hayashi of Agriculture and Commerce, Mr. Hayashi 
of Communications. Much regret was felt that Count 
Inoue was not included, as he was expected to hold a 
portfolio. This may be called the second Party Cabinet 
in Japan, and it was looked upon at the time as a trans- 
fer of the reins of power from the older statesmen into 
the hands of younger men. Marquis [to being the only 
veteran remaining. But like its predecessor it suflered 
from lack of homogeneity. 

With regard to the Zafoéwts they were at first inclin- 
ed to lend their countenance to the new Ministry, but 
on December 19, they passed a résolution to the effect 
that its attitude towards the Constitution in the interpre- 
tation of the doctrine of responsibility violated their 
principles. 

The weakest feature in the Cabinet was the holding of 
the portfolio of Finance by Viscount Watanabe. Belong- 
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ing to Shinsha, originally not a party man and’ averse to 
Government by party, the Viscount had consented with 
reluctance to join the Seiyvéwat He was appointed 
chairman of the General Committee in the beginning, but 
was deposed from that post shortly afterwards owing ta 
serious differences of opinion between himself and the 
other members of the Committee.” The latter issued a 
very viclent manifesto attacking him whereupon Marquis 
Ito removed all the fifteen members of the committe, 
subsequently re-appointing twelve of them, nominating 
Mr. Ozaki Yukio in the place of Viscount Watanabe. 
Thus Viscount Watanabe took office under most unfavour- 
able circumstances, and his appointment was greeted with 
much opposition. During the ensuing six months his re- 
lations with his colleagues of the Setndwwar grew more 
and more strained. Frequent expression of desire for ‘his 
retirement was the subject of newspaper articles, The 
agitation against him cane to a head early in April 
jot. He then annouueed, in his capacity as Finance 
Minister, that the execution cf certain undertakings pro- 
vided for in the budget which had: just been passed and 
had taken effect from the ist of that month, would re- 
quire to be postponed in view of the impossibility of 
raising the domestic loan contemplated in the same esti- 
mates, This announcement was met with a storm of in- 
dignation. He was accused of being utterly lacking ‘in 
sense of responsibility, This alteration of his own pro- 
posals in such a radical manner immediately after their 
acceptance by the Diet, was held to be a denzonstratiog 
of his unfitness to control the national finances. Viscount. 
‘Watanabe, however resolutely refuced to resign unless in 
company with his colleagues. Ie disclaimed individual 
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responsibility in the matter, maintaining that the Cabinet 
had. as a body agreed that postponement of some of the 
national undertakings was inevitable, and that he would 
stand or fall with the others. 

On April 20, five of the Ministers, all prominent mem- 
bers of the Setyadewai, conveyed to Marquis [to a warn- 
ing of their intention. to leave office if the services of 
Viscount Watanabe were retained. Tt was subsequently 
thought that a compromise had been arrived at by mutual 
concession on points of finance and that the matter would 
be allowed to drop. Tut disputes again arose within the 
Cabinet, and outside of it private members of the Sefpi- 
fwwai showed a disinclination to allow the Finance Min- 
ister to continue in office; a committee. ‘elected at 2 
meeting of the party sought and obtained an appointment 
for an interview with Marquis [to in order to lay their 
views before him. The interview was fixed for the 2nd_ 
of May, but on the morning of that day the Premier 
suddenly repaired to tha Palace and handed in his re- 
signation, to the surprise of the public generally. Marquis 
Saionji took the vacated place, temporarily. 

The political crisis lasted exactly one month, On Mar- 
quis Ito's resignation a conference of the elder statesmen. 
Marquis Yamagata, Marquis Saigo, Count Matsukata, and 
Count Inoue was summoned by the Emperor, They con- 
cluded that there ‘was no alternative to an Ité Cabinet at 
the moment and invited the Marquis to re-consider his 
decision. The newspapers too ofall shades of opinion 
were practically unanimous in the view that no one but 
Marquis Its was in a position to form a cabinet which 
‘should contain any of the elentents of stability, because of 
his command of a majority in the Mouse of Repre- 
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sentatives. This demonstrates the light in which the in- 
fluence of political parties had now come to be regarded. 
But Marquis [to proved unyielding. Further conferences 
of the elder Statesmen and negotiation between them and 
the late Premier were of no avail. The delay led to 
much criticism of the older statesmen. It was argued 
that it was their duty to find a way out of the difficulty 
but that instead of boldly grasping the situation, cach 
one tried to shift the responsibility on to the shoulders 
of some one else. The people were tired of their in- 
action and if they were unable to perform their former 
functions, they should retire from the political arena, 
niaking way for younger and more vigorous men, 

As the resolve of Marquis Ito not to come forward 
again in the meantime turned out to be unalterable, owing 
partly, it was said, to his unwillingness to face the House 
of Peers until his relations with Marquis Yamagata re- 
vained their old friendly footing, Viscount Katsura was 
sent for by the Emperor on the 26th May and com- 
manded to do his best to form a Cabinet. 

On June 2nd the Katsura Cabinet was gazetted. It 
was a new departure in that it was not under the leader- 
ship, nor did it contain any of the elder statesmen, whose 
presence had hitherto been considered essential in a Cabi- 
net. On the other hand, no representatives of political 
parties were included in its composition, In the estima- 
tion of those who believe in the future of political parties, 
it thus marked a transition stage between the relinquish- 
ment of power on the part of the statesmen who had 
controlled the administration of modern Japan, and the 
final triumph of political parties and the assumption of 
Governing Authority by their leaders. 
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The attitude taken up by the SefywAwar towards the 
new Cabinet may be characterized as of indifferent neu- 
trality. Marquis Ita had exerted his influence to prevent 
the party from becoming hostile on trivial grounds, be- 
seeching them publicly not to offer opposition to the in- 
coming Government unless their method of conducting 
public affairs demanded it. 

With regard to the Progressives, they were inclined 
to stand by the Cabinet and negotiations were entered 
‘nto with a view to an understanding, But no definite 
agreement was concluded and the Progressives have 
continued in a position of benevolent neutrality. 

Early in the year there had occurred a secession from 
the ranks of this party over the question of taxatiou, 
Count Okuma carrying the majority of the party with 
him supported the proposals of the Government for in- 
creased taxation on the score of national necessity. Those 
of opposite views, practically the Old Katushinté cotene 
including Messrs Kudo Kokan, OGhigashi Gitetsu, Suzuki 
Jaen, Baron Kusumoto, etc., severed their connection with 
the party on February 18. They styled themselves the 
Sanshi Club (= 9), because they were thirty four in 
number and the year of secession was the thirty fourth 
year of Meiji. Since then they have kept apart, holding 
and advocating their own views, although there has been 
talk of their return to their old party and their votes are 
reckoned as available as a rule for the Progressives, 

The Imperialists passed a resolution of confidence in 
the ministry. 

It was expected at first that the Katsura Cabinet would 
be a mere stop gap, but it passed successfully through 
the sixteenth session of the Diet, and indeed holds at 
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present (September 1902), a stronger position than ever 
owing to its conduct of affairs having on the whole met, 
with the approval of the people. A threatened crisis over 
the proposals of the Budget was averted by the action 
of the more moderate section of the Sefywéwer members 
who showed their intention to leave the party and sup- 
port the Government if the former ‘persisted in the line 
it had adopted regarding the estimates. The Government 
consequently triomphed, but the Sriytéwai took venge- 
ance by expelling some of the recalcitrant members, 
Messrs Inoue Kakugora, Shigeno Kenjiré, and Den 
Renjiro. 

The result of the * General Election which commenced 
on August 10 was a victory for the Sriva-Awai. There 
appears to be some doubt about the exact figures, but 
the /tmin gives the following as the estimate arrived 
at by the Authorities :—7} 

Seta Atte mace e5) ) tae EQR 
Kenset-honta vc sca sae BBY 
Progressives Sch Chae edo Lana ory plod : 
\Niipata Progressives  .,. 8. 
Imiperialists wea see ae | 20) 
Independent; 2462) ..cc vee |) 8D 





SORA eee: asd = Ube: SR 
+ The Moji election has yet to take place owing to 
legality in the voting. The /fweatn however, gives 199 





= Prior to the aleetiaa the Minister for- onse Affairs issued instruc- 
tient ta the Local Govemors, enjoining non-interference anc obselute irr 
partiality, 

t These are the figures wiven ly the Wek Nive. 

t Took place on October 10, i902, when a. cantlidate in eal 
with the Sepi-teer was elected, 
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as its own estimate of the Seiz-Aear figures, while the 
Asahi gives 190, crediting the Progressives with 112. 
from the Adchi Siimiwe, an organ of the Progressionists 
to the following extract is taken. | 

Footnote -—Article which appeared in the columns of the 
“ Japan Daily Mail" on October 13, 1902 -— 

The Sefpi-dzvai, as our readers are aware, occupies a 
position unique in the history of Japanese political 
parties. Tt has a plurality in the House of Represent- 
atives—not a meré majority as compared with any other 
party, but a plurality of the whole Mouse, Hitherto the 
ost powerful political asseciation in the country could 
only claim to be stronger than any rival, and the conse- 
quence was that combinations and consultations were 
necessary in order to carry any measure whether for or 
against the Government. Not infrequently the extreme 
of parliamentary illogicality was wWitnessed—a small 
coterie of politicians holding the casting vote and being 
thus enabled to control the whole situation, But the 
Seiyi-kwai can now. muster force superior to, the com- 
bined strength of all its rivals, If it decides to oppose 
the Ministry next session, one of two things must ensue 
—tither a change of Cabinet or a di solution of the 
Lower House, To Englishowen it will doubtless appear 
strange that a Ministry should attempt to remain in 
office without the support of a majority in the Lower 
House, But parliamentary affairs in Japan are not yet 
i, accord with British models, The present Cabinet as- 
sumed office with open disavowal of parliamentary sup- 
port. It represents the familiar chosen shugi, or inde- 
pendent policy, which is one of the transition stages 
from a bureaucracy to constitutional institutions, It 
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takes its mandate from the Throne alone, and does not 
acknowledge direct responsibility to any political party. 
If, then, the Sevya-4tvar should marshal its forces against 
the Ministry next session, the Cabinet would be logically 
following the rule of its existence did it send the mem- 
bers back to their constituencies, a sentence which the 
members, having just incurred the expense and trouble 
of a general election, will naturally be most anxious to 
avoid. Neither is it likely that things will ever be 
pushed to such a flagrant issue. The SetyndAwar ts 
under the leadership of Marquis Ito, who, more than 
any statesman in the country, enjoys the Sovereign's 
confidence. Marquis Ito's attitude towards the present 
Cabinet is avowedly directed by the principle of mini- 
sterial stability. Strongly opposed to ephemeral tenure 
of office, he desires to educate among politicians a con- 
viction that the interests of party must always he 
sacrificed to those of State, at least to the extent of the 
disturbing the occupants of the seats of power merely 
because of their occupation, So long as that process of 
education can be continued without over-straining the 
cohesion of the Seryi-4war, Marquis Ito is likely to con- 
finue it, and when it becomes difficult to continue, we 
may .be sure that the necessary readjustments will be 
effected without anything like a crisis. 
Progressives, gives the figures as :— 
PYOSTRESIVES 4.6 aes nes Gee ene «(TES 
CMEVN-ATINEE cee tre cee ree pee «6188 
Amperialiste ss sas Gee eee wea «19 
Independent... fe. ss8 ave 3,  §0 
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In any case, “the party led by Marquis Ita will com- 
mand a clear majority in the next House of Represent- 
atives. Whether or not it will be a compact body is 
quite another question. During its brief existence the 
party has not enjoyed much freedom from internal dis- 
sension. From time to time there have been rumours 
that it would dissolve and a union be effected between 
a section of its members and the Progressives. Already 
it is said to be divided over the land tax question which 
promises to constitute one. of the most difficult problems 
by which the Diet will be confronted in its seventeenth 
session (1002-03). 

Political. parties have now become a distinct power in 
the land and the day may come when they shall reach 
the final goal of their ambition, namely the control of 
the administration. From small and insignificant begin- 
nings they have gradually progressed in influence and in 
organization. As by degrees they have been getting rid 
of their unruly and dangerous elements and learning to 
a greater extent the lesson of responsibility, they have 
more and more gained the popular confidence. Possess- 
ine practically the power of the purse—for in the Diet 
the House of Representatives has the first say as to the 
details of the Budget presented by the Government,— 
they have always to be reckoned with. And with the . 
perfection of their organization, and the growth of their 
experience they will have to be more and more taken 
into account in the future. The power which the Lower 
House can exercise is indeed limited by the Constitu- 
tion, and failing to obtain its consent to the Budget, the 

® hee Footnote—{Extract from Article in jfapan Danity Mai? of Onte- 
her 1S, 1, 
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Government can order dissolution and the estimates for 
the current financial year are then again adopted. But 
no statesman can afford to neglect political parties or 
hope to carry on the affairs of the State for long in face 
of the opposition of a majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. One of the greatest of Japan's Statesmen— 
Count Gkuma—has from the early days been closely as- 
sociated with one of the principal parties, and Marquis 
Ito recently consented to throw in his lot with the other 
large party. Party Cabisets lave already been attempt- 
ed, but have so far not proved a success, With a 
longer trial, however, there is mo reason why they 
should not some day be a recognized feature of the 
national polity, There are some who sneer at the 
parties and mmimize the importance of the field of 
work lying before them. These are not the more 
serious students of modern Japanese history, We have 
scen in this sketch how the parties have gradually de- 
veloped and advanced and that the most able of states- 
men feel—and the feeling is constantly more and more im- 
portant—that they are no longer a negligeable quantity, 
but that they nist be considered and consulted and 
their assistance soucht. With the retirement, which can- 
not now be long delayed, of the elder statesmen from the 
arena of politics, will come the opportunity for the 
party men. Within the limits of the Constitution of 
Japan there is ample room for the cwercise of large 
powers by political parties. Considering the brief 
period which has elapsed since political parties liad their 
origin in Japan, and making due allowance for the faults 
incident to youth, one cannot but be struck with the 
position they have now attained. It is true that charges 
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of bribery and corruption have from time to time been 
justly brought against many of their members. It is 
also true that at a time when they hesitated to grant 
the expenditure deemed necessary for national require- 
ments, the House of Representatives cheerfully voted an 
increase in the annual allowances of members from 800 
to 2,000 vex. But when times of national emergency 
have come, all parties have united to sink their 
differences and devoted themselves wholeheartedly to face 
and overcome the difficulty and danger. And to their 
credit must be placed the fact that they have assisted in 
securing a large meastire of liberty to the subject and of 
freedom for the press and political associations. 

There have of course been unruly scenes in the Lower 
House at tines, but on the whole, in the conduct of 
business, it may be said to compare not unfavourably 
with Representative Bodies in other parts of the world. 

With regard to representation, the agricultural interest 
preponderates, as so many of the members are of the 
agricultural class, the mercantile world being represented 
in only a small degree. 

That there have been no distinct and well defined 
party issues may be traced to the fact that feudalism 
gave place so suddenly to a modern state of society, 
No doubt there was a period of preparation for the 
change, but the old was transformed into the new with- 
out ahy very marked transition period. The leaders of 
thought and those who have taken up the work of 
national rejuvenation have consequently all been men of 
progressive tendencies. For it was clear that Japan 
must advance rapidly, and in the same direction as the 
West, if she wished to take her place as she has now 
done, on terms of absolute equality among the Nations, 
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Thorough reform and reorganization were a vital neces- 
sity, and at the same time this truth was so apparent to 
intelligent minds that in Japan those whose thoughts 
have preferred to revert for guidance to the past have 
had few followers during the past thirty years—parti- 
cularly in the political world, The outcome has been 
that all the parties, with the exception of very minor 
and negligeable groups, have been advocates of reform 
and progress and staunch upholders of the liberty of the 
subject.- With all this, loyalty to the Emperor has never 
for a moment been lost sight of by any of the parties 
and their programmes have been filled with laudable de- 
sires for the dignity of the Imperial House. Another 
reason for vagueness of programme appears to be the 
comparatively subordinate part played by political parties 
in the Government of the country. Inability until recently, 
to carry out plans, at times prevents their being made, 

That they have frequently opposed the Government in 
cases where opposition for its. own sake has been the 
only recognizable principle cannot be gainsaid. It must, 
however, be remembered that they have all along bean 
struggling for a share in the administration, to give 
cHect to their contention that the Government should be 
not only representative of one class or section of the 
population but be carried on by the nominees of the 
people under the Imperial authority. In a recent paper 
read before the Asiatic Society, Mr. Chamberlain re- 
ferred to the intensely democratic nature of the Japanese 
people. In the rise of political parties we have an 
illustration of this phase of the national character, side 
by side with marked reverence for the Emperor. The 
desire for equality and the revolt against the controlling 
influence of a narrow coterie has all along been exhibited, 
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I sincerely trust that the Catalogue herewith presented 
to the members of the Asiatic Society may be of material 
service in the promotion of Japanese studies.. One of the 
most desirable results would be a large increase in the 
number of valuable papers prepared for the Society's 
Transactions, the main purpose of this Catalogue being to 
point inembers to the sources through which information 
may be derived, The Catalogue does not pretend to be 
either complete or scientifically arranged; so long as it 
serves its purpose T shall be satished. 

I may add that I shall be at all times happy to act as 
intermediary either in procuring books or in having 
rouvh translations prepared, or in any other way for 
members whe are not in a position to do such things for 


Arthur Lloyd. 
56. Tsukiji, Tokyo December 1903. Hon. Lib, 


Religion. 

Ichimai Kishomon Tanshin Sho. —#y Bea 3c{H {A e. 
Notes on a Buddhistic book on faith. Author Shamon 
Ryuchd, Publisher Komeisha, Price Yen, 0,12. 

Fubo-on-jii Kyo Kogi. 40 0: RURBRSBHE. Lectures on 
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the Fubo-on-ja Kyo, a Buddhistic book on parents’ grace. 
Author Yamada Kodo. Publisher Koyukwan, Price 
Yen, O.12. 

Fukwan Zazengi Senys. HEGRE. Notes on 
the Fukwan Zazengi, a Buddhistic book on religious 
meditation. Author Ouchi Setran. Publisher Komeisha. 
Price Yen, 0.10 

Murakami Hakase Bukkyo Koron Sho, jf ENG 
4 ot Ha 6. A collection of Prof. Murakaniis lectures 
and e¢ssaye on Buddhism. Vol. f. Author Murakeni 
Senshé, Publisher Komeisha. Price Yer, t.50. 

Rinri to ShikyS to no Kwankei. {qc qh ¢c Ow 
f%. Relation between ethics and religion. Auithor Ino- 
uve Tetsujird. Publisher Fusambé. Price Yen, o.4p. 

Anshin Ritsumei Dan. 4éqpitarge. A talk on peace 
of mind and faith. Author Murakami Sensho, Publisher 
Tetsugaku Shoin. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Sanron Gerigi Kowa Roku. = GENT. Lectures 
on the Sanron Gengi, a Buddhistic book, Author Maeda 
Fun. Publisher Bummeidd. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Shinsha Shichi-so no Taikd, Itt E72 Arti- 
cles of faith of the seven Fathers of the Shinsho, a Bud- 
dhistie sect. Author Saité Yuishin. Publisher Koytkwan. 
Price Yen, 0.25. 

Stinshi Yoryo. Jt: 2ifj. <A brief description of the 
Shinshii, a Buddhistic sect. Author Murakami Senshvo. 
Publisher Tetsugaku Shoin. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Sekkyo Hiyu Gowa Roku. #3 WARE. A col- 
lection of parables to be adopted for sermons, Author 
Yasuda Tokunin. Publisher Bunmeidd. Price Yen, 0.45. 

Sonken Hakase Rinriteki Shukyo-ron Hihan Shi. 4§§ 
erat ama fhe ees. «A criticism on Prof. Ino- 
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uye's “ Ethical Religion.” Author Akiyama Goan. Pub- 
lisher Kinkodo, Price Yen, 0.80, 

Gojinno Shakys, BAO. Our religion, alaymans 
view of Buddhism. Author Akatsuki Ubin, Publisher 
Bummeid6. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Sadasha Shashaji Sokkyd Daizen. WAG EMPSER 
+2. A collection of sermons of the Satoshi, a Buddhistic 
sect. Author Soteshit Shimukyoku. Publisher Koyu- 
kwan. Price Yen, 0.70. 

Seishin Kowa. Sq #R. Lectures on spiritual culture. 
Author Kiyozawa Manshi. Publisher Bummeidé. Price 
Yen, 0,30. 

Roppo-rai-kyo Kowa. 7S7yp@eeihas. Lectures on the 
Roppé-rai-kyG, a Buddhistic book. Author Ouchi Seiran. 
Publisher Komeisha. Price Yen, 0,15. 

Gakudé-yojin-sha Koei, 48 Ai ih page. Lectures 
on the Gakudé-yéjin-sht, a Buddhistic book on the way 
of Buddha. Author Yamada Kodo. Publisher Koyukwan. 
Price Yen, 0.30. 

Murakami Hakase Koen-shi. #F kL cB A 
collection of Prof. Murakami's lectures and speeches. 
Author Murakami Sensha. Publisher Hummeido, Proce 
Yen, 0.25. 

Gusha-ron Tasshi. (Ai #7. Lectures on the Gu- 
sha-ron (a Buddhist book.) Author Murakami Sensho. 
Publisher Tetsugakushdin. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Gunjin to Shikys, S0A ¢ it. Soldiers and Keli- 
gion. Author Takemoto Kiyosd. Publisher Kyobun- 
kwan. Price Yen, 0.02. 

Morumonkyo to Morumonkyoto, (eo flim < Ao 
ck. On Mormonism and Mormons. Author Taka- 
hashi Goro. Publisher Jijiya. Price Yen, 0.75. 


. 
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Bukky6 Rinri no Jissen, {§¢gt! © ABE. Practice 
in Buddhistic morals. Author Hanada Ryoun. Publisher 
Hummeidé. Price Yen, 0.25. 
 ‘Bukkyo Kaikaku Dan. (% 9% 0 i RR. View on Bud- 
dhistic reformation. Author Kato Hiroyuki. Publisher 
Kinkods. Price Yen, o.12. 

Fukwan-zazen Kogi. 2592 Eggs. Lectures on the 
Fukwan-zazen, a Buddhistic book, Author Ouchi Seiran, 
Publisher Komeisha. Price Yen, 0.15. 

Kishin-ron Tasshi, #°{3 #7836. Lectures on the Kishin- 
-ron, a Buddhistic book. Author Murakami Sensho. 
Publisher Tetsugakushoin. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Kyudosha no Shier. 3B AO. A guide to Chris- 
tianity. Author Bessho Umenosuke, Publisher Kyobun- 
kwan. Price Yen, 0,95. 

Yubin-kyakufu to Shokyo. S)(BRP cath. Postmen 
and religion (Christianity.) Author Ckubo Rakujitsu. 
Publisher Kyobunkwan. Price Ven, 0.02. 

Shinshi Kydshi. 42%. A history of Shinshu, a 
Buddhistic sect. Author Maeda Eun. Publisher Bum- 
meidd. Price Yen, 0:65. 

Shonin to Shokyo. AS AH Merchants and re- 
ligion (Christianity,) Author Abe Seizo, Publisher Kya- 
binkwan. Frice Yen, 0.02. 

Shikyo Kaikaku An. Sto; ¢#i Se. A layman's view 
on Buddhistic reformation. Author Inouye Enryd. Pub- 
lisher Tetsugakushoin. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Shinreijjd no Shiyé. jf)38 -OEFE. On spiritual cul- 
ture based on Buddhism. Author Hamaguchi Esho. Pub- 
lisher Bummeido. Price Yen, 0.35. 

Hikaku Shikyd Ippan. fe @ 424% — He. A gen- 
eral view on comparative. religion. Author Kishi- 
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inoto Nobuta. Publisher Keiseisha, Price’ Yen, OTs. 

Zengaku Okugi. Stigg. Mystery of the science of 
Fon. Atithor Fujinami Ichinyd. Publisher Bungakudo- 
shikwai, Price Yen, 0.50. 

Zenkai Kummo. jp gall. Elementary teaching on 
Zen precepts. Author Nishiari Zenji. Publisher Komei- 
sha, Price’ Yen, 0.25. 

Zengaku Kwatsumondo, (SRR (AF. Catechism on 
the ‘science of Zen: ‘Author Komeisha, Publisher Ko- 
ineisha. Price Yen, 0.25. ; 

Logic. 

Ronrigaku Koys, 7 #24 #4. A book on loverice. 
Authors Kuwaki Ganyoku and Sekiyama Tomi, Publisher 
Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.40, 

Philosophy. 

Nippon Kogaku-ha Tetsugaku. HAE SHRP Phi- 
lasophy of the Kogaku School in Japan, a school of 
Confucianism which held the oldest way of interpreting 
Confucius’ teaching. Author Inouye Tetsujiro. Publisher 
Fusamboé, Price Yen, 1.60. 

Nippon Tetsugaku Yoron. HA MEG. A brief 
account of Japanese philosophy. Author Arima Suke- 
masa. Publisher Koytkwan, Price Yen, 0.90. 

Waseda Sasho Tetsugaku Shiys. FLW ERASE. 
A short history of philosophy. Author Kuwaki Genyoku. 
Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 1.40. 

Sekai Shisé no Kwako Oyobi Shorai. {Ea} eOm 
J: Rifas. Vast and future of Thought in the world. 
Author Hokki Keijird. Publisher Toyosha,. Price Yen, 
0.15, 

‘Tetsuzaku Koyo. 94H. A short history of phi- 
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losophy. Author Asanaga Sanjiré. Publisher Hobun- 
kwan. Frice Yen, 1.00, 

Shizen-kai no Shimbi. peas O HERE. Aesthetics in 
Nature. Author Otsuki Ryu. Publisher Bungaku Déshi- 
kwai. Price Yen, 0.25. 

shakwai-gaku to Tetsugaku. gt @St¢qySt. Sociolo- 
gy and philosophy. Author Hisamatsu Giten, Publisher 
Bungaku Déashikwai. Price Ven, 0,60, 

Jinsei no Shimbi A 4:0 9628. Esthetics of human 
life. Author Otsuki Ryu. Publisher Bungaku Déshikwai, - 
Price Yen, 0.25. 

Bungaku no Shimbi. 34a Ee ¥:.. AEsthetics of litera- 
ture. Author Otsuki Ryu, Publisher Bungaku Déshi- 
kwai. Price Yen 0.25. 

Koto Nippon Shishin Sho. SA ARKEA. A text 
book on elementary ethies for girls, to be used in higher 
elementary girls’ schools. Author Bungakusha, Publisher 
Bungakusha, Price Yen, 6.75. 

Obei Kotoku Bidan. WR GH3ERR. A collection of 
stories about public morals in Europe and America, 
Author and Publisher Tkuseikwai Price Yen, 0.20. 

Yojohan Tetsugaku. [QMh4E7§@. An “ Attic Philo- 
sopher.” Author Hakugan Koji. Publisher Tetsugaku- 
shoin. Price Yen, 0.20, 

Genko Yoroku. ff 3244. A collection of moral 
stories. Author Kwan Ryokuin, Publisher Hakubunkwan, 
Price Yen, 0.90, 

Shimpen Futsu Shinrigaku. 72833794. A hand 
hook on psychology. Authors Takashima Heizaburo 
and Doi Kennosuke, Publisher Seibido. Price Yen, 
O.85. 

Fujo no Shiyo, §#r0)#eRE. A book on the culture 
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of woman. Author Katé Totsuc6. Publisher Komeisha. 
Price Yen, 0.25. 

Kokumin Saho Kyohon. EI RFRA. A text book 
on etiquette. Authors Cmura Daijiré and Watanabe 
Shoku. Publisher KoGbunsha. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Teiyu Rinri Kwai Koen Sho. Jorma awinik. A 
collection of lectures on ethics. Vol. IX. Author Teiyi 
Rinri Kwai. Publisher Dai Nippon 4ushokwaisha. Price 
Yen, 0.10. 

Tetsugaku Gaivon Koyo. FUSES aE. Elements. 
of philosophy. Author Katé Genchi. Publisher Taydsha. 
Price Yen, 0.75. 

Kyoiku no Jissai ni Oyo shitaru Shinrigaku. #7 © 
R= WA Lizé St. Psychology as adapted to 
practical education. Author Tominaga lwataro, Publisher 
Kinshodo. Price Yen, 0.45. 

Meiji Shako Reishiki. PAS$@t¢é8st. Modern Social 
etiquette. Author Yamada Bimy6. Publisher Aoki Su- 
zando. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Jissen Rinri Kogi. ‘$f BE far BEB 3S. Lectures on 
practical ethics. Author Murakami Tatsugoro. Publisher 
Kanasashi. Price Yen, 0.80. 

Shosei Vokun. i [lt Bt Gm. Precepts on how to get 
on in the world, Author Honda Masujiro. Publisher 
Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Shinrigaku Shin Kyokwasho. yy WER RRB H. A 
new text book on psychology. Authors Matsumoto Ko- 
jiro and Fukurai Tomokichi. Publisher Fukyiisha. Price 
Yen, ©.80. 

Shintigaku Seigi. >a Sbhywe. Principles of Psycho- 
logy. Author Fukurai Tomokichi, Publisher Dobunkwan, 
Price Yen, 1.80. 
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Shimpen Shinrigaku. #p fF. Anew text book 
on Psychology. Author Matsumoto Kojiro, Publisher 
Secibido, . Price Yen, 0/60. 

_ Shuyd Dan. (67eRR. On self culture. Author Matsu- 
mura Kaiseiki, Publisher KReiseisha, Proce Yen, ¢.23. 

Chigaku Kyoiku Motora Shi Rinri Sho. pater Ffoc 
pi ef Peg. Aotext book on ethics for Middle Schools. 
Author Motora VYajird.. Publisher Seibidd. Price Yen, 
1.20, 

SeiyO Rinrigaku ‘Shi. paye(aweetwt. A history of 
Western ethics. Author Tsunajima Eijichiro. Publisher 
Hakubunkwan. Frice Yen, 1,30, 

Zemma Tetsugaku. 7eRE 774. An essay on philoso- 
phy by a Buddhist. Author Acyagi Yubi, Publisher 
Bummeide, Price Yen, 0.25 : 

Rinri-gaku Teiyo. fer Tl Mt 4B i. A book on ethics, 
Authors Yomezawa Buhei and Tanaka Tatsu. Publisher 
Kofiikwan, Price Yen. 0,50, | 

Kotoku Wasei. 3e($3a. Culture of public nrorals, 
or social ethics: Author Teikoku Kyoiku Kwai. Pub- 
lisher Kinkodé. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Toyo Rinri Koshi no Gaku-setsu. WyEiPPPIL SORE. . 
Doctrines of Confucius, as Eastern ethics. Author Matsu- 
mura Sejichi: Publisher Ikuseikwai. Price Yen, 0,35. 
. Jissen Kinti Nytimon. . RGM AP. Elementary 
principles of practical ethics.. Author Nakajima Ushijira, 
Publisher Seibidd. Price Yen, 0.35. 

Nippon Rinri Then. 4 AR fir BE SE Ai. A. collection 
of Ethical theories in Japan, Author Inouye Tetsujira, 
Publisher Ikuseikwai. Price Yen, 1.35. | 
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Nippon Rinri Then. BACH RPeaG- Vol. 1. A history 
of Japanese ethics (ethical theories held by a school of 
Confucianism called “ Shushi Gaku Ha,") Author Inouye 
Tetsujird. Publisher Ikuseikwai. Price Yen, 1.60. 

Nippon Riori Iben. | Ae (erGeHG. Vol. IL A his 
tory of Japanese ethics Ethical theories held by a school 
of Confucianism called Shishi Gaku Ha. Author Inouye 
‘Tetsujird. Publisher Ikuseikwai, Price Yen, 1.00. 

Rinri Kyokwa-sho. (7 #2 % 4 @. A text book on 
ethics, Authors Watanabe Ryusei and Nakajima Ushi- 
jira, Publisher Seibido,. Price Yen, 0.55. 


Psychology. 
 Shinrigaku. af) HB 4B. Psychology. Author Hayaml 
Ko. Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.35. 
Education. 

Nippon Gakusei Taiké. ACS ef. School system 
of Japan, written for Chinese readers. Author Taité Do- 
bunkyoku. Publisher Maruya & Co. Price Yen, 0.08, 

Rekishi Kydju Ho. peg gee HE. Method of teaching 
history, Author Saito Hisho. Publisher Kinkodo. Price 
Yen, 0.75, < 

Kydiku to Hakubutsugaku. 77 = (44. Education 
and Natural History. Author Oka Saijiré. Publisher Kai- 
seikwan. Price Yen, 0.20, | 

Shogakk6 Jikken Kwanri Dan. »>S) Re Pf ig wig: Expe- 
riences in the management ofan elementary school. Author 
Negishi Kwan. Publisher Toyosha, Price Yen, 0.35, 

Shogakko Zugzwa Kyoju Ron. >Re ge eta. 
Method of teaching drawing in elementary schools. Author 
Komuro Shinzé, Publisher Rotsugokwan. Price Yen, 
0.35. 
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Shogaku Kydju Hé. )48$%P3H:. Method of teach- 
ing an elementary school, Author Naito Keisuke. Pub- 
lisher Seibidd. Price Yen, 0.75. 

Shogakko Shishin Kyoju Ho, Ay 2A Me (Ge & Oe $F iE. 
Method of teaching ethics in elementary schools, Author 
Sanada Takanori. Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Shinsen Kyoju He. Prieeeee. Vol. IL. Method of 
teaching. Author Yamamoto Sotaro. Publisher Toyosha. 
Price Yen, 0.35, 

Jitchiteki Shogakko Kydju Hd. ‘RHO haere EE 
Vol. I. Practical method of teaching an elementary 
school. Author Yamamatsu Tsurukichi. Publisher Toyo- 
sha. Price Yen, 0,35. 

Kyoju Saimoku Tekiyo Jid6 Kokugo Tsuzuri-Kata. 
17 a ee ER. Method of teaching children 
how to spell their own language, in accordance with ele- 
mentary school requirements. Author Tsukiniwa Yo. 
Publisher Kinshodo, Price Yen, 0.20. 

Tékyé Keté Shihan Gakkd Ichiran. WOsCR SAP eae 
2—@. Catalogue of Tokyo Higher Normal School. 
Author Tokyo Koto Shihan Gakko. Publisher Maruya 
& Co. Price Yen 0.35. 

Zoku Gakusei Kun. #@44E9i). Precepts for students, 
Author Omachi Keigetsu. Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price 
Yen, 0.25. 

Bushido. fii. Spirit of Japanese chivalry. Author 
Yamaoka Tesshu. Publisher Koyiikwan. Price Yen, 0.45. 

Kyoiku-jo no Joshiki. A EO RR. Comnton sense 
in education. Author Yoshimoto Toku, Publisher WNaj- 
kwai Shuppan Kyokwai. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Shimpen Shogaku Kyoju Ho. $f Hh Ay St dy £7 Hs. 
Method of teaching an elementary school. Author Azu- 
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ma Motekichi. Publisher Kinshodd. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Shogakko Kyoju Saimoku. -> Shee HIB. Cur- 
ticulum of an elementary school, Author Tokyo Fu 
Shihan Gakko. Publisher Bungakusha. Price Yen, 
0.40, 

Shogakko ni okeru Hanashi-kata no Riron oyobi Jissat. 
AUK IHS BiG LOMRAR. Theory and prac- 
tice of speaking in an clementary school, Author Yora 
Kumataro.. Publisher Kofokwan. Price Ven, 0.20. 

Meiji Sanju-go Nendo Sho Kwanritsu Gakko Nytigaku 
Shiken Mondai Toan Shokai. Wf =--atple eas 
PASM RAS SHH. A collection of questions and 
answers, with minute notes thereon, given at the entrance 
examinations of the government schools. Authors Eminent 
scholars. Publisher Kanasashi. Price Yen, 0 §0. 

Kakkwa Jikken Kydju Ho Kogi. #3 RRR EE 
#. Lectures on experimental methods of teaching Author 
Tominaga Iwataro. Publisher Kinshado. Price Yen 0,78. 

Daigaku Seido kwanken. SEER. A laynian's 
view on the university system. Author Takane Yoshité, 
Publisher Hobunkwan. Price Yen, 0.15. 

Genkon Kydiku no Risé. Al4ac¢F7O FM. Ideals ot 
education in the present day. Author Makiyama Eiji. 
Publisher Ikuseikwai. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Kyoju Yokd oyobi Kydju Rei iF BARR. 
Principal subjects and examples of teaching in an clement- 
ary school, Author Joshi Koto Shihan Gakko Fuzoku 
Shogakke. Publisher Koyukwan. Price Yen, 0.40, 

Shinsen Kydju Gaku. 398443841. Vol. HL. Method 
of teaching. Price Yen, 0.35. 

Jitsuyo Shogaku Kydju Ho. ‘PRR SMIEE. Prac- 
tical method of teaching an clementary school Authors 
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Vathamoto Sotaro and Iwanaga Masujiro. | Publisher Do- 
bunkwan. Price Yen, 0.35. | 

Hakubutsugaku Kyéju oyobi Kenkyu no Jumbi. 74% 
Bh gist ie ape Ze i. On the preparation for teaching 
and studying natural science. Authors Yamanouchi Shi- 
geyoand Nohara Moroku. Publisher Toyodo, Pree Yen, 
0.50. = 

Sanjigonen Do Sho Kwanritsu Gakko Nyuzaku Shiken 
Mondai Shi. JES PRA A 
collection of questions for entrance exatninations at govern- 
ment schools in 1901. Publisher Kanasashi. Price Yen, 
o.15. : 

Tokyo Vigaku Annai. WiypWeSbgepy. A guide book 
to school life in Tokyo. Publisher Shugakudo. Price 
Yen, 0.35. 

Doitsu Hasha Gakké Seido, S87, RR SSEEIIE. Ger- 
man system of supplementary schools. Author Education 
Department, Publisher Kinkodo, Price Yen, 1.50. 

Obei Gakko Seikwatsu, PRRSHETR. On School 
iff in Europe, Author Eigo Seinen Sha. Publisher Oka- 
zakiya Shoten. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Shojo Bunko Gakkd no Kokoroe. Ay AMD 
Weta. A guide to school life for girls. Author Shimoda 
Uta Ko. Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 9.35. 

Katei no Shin Fimi. 3920) 97 M4ek. New interest in 
home life. Author Sakai Kosen. Publisher Naigwai 
Shuppan Kyokwai. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Kote Shogaku Tankyt) Kyoju Hé. Fy -+4t Wee 
HE. On the method of single class teaching in higher 
elementary schools. Author Tsuyuguchi Etsujiro, Pub- 
lisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.10. 

Tankya Kyoiku Satsuyo. S28 #fH.. Principles 
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of single class education. Author Sasaki Seinojo. Pub- 
lisher Yoshikawa Hanshichi, Price Yen, 0:50.. 

Genkon Kyoju-jo no Gobyt. AShie LOMB On 
the errors of the method of teaching in the present day. 
Author Tonegawa Yosaku. Publisher Tanuma Shoten. 
Price Yen, 0.15. 

Bungei to Kyaiku. 3c#h<2a¢7f. On the relation be- 
tween literary accomplishments and education. Author 
Tsubouchi Yards. Publisher Shunyodo. Price Yen, 1,00. 

Futsu Kyéiku Shike. Pig teppei. A short history 
of elementary education. Author Iwata Shizuo. Publisher 
Kinkodo, Price Yen, 0.60, 

Katei Kydiku Kodomo no Shitsuke. Qeeeg FEO 
[.2}7. On the home training of children, Author 
Kutsumi Kesson. Publisher Mackawa Buneikaku. Price 
Yen, 0.25. 

Kyomi Ron. it BR i. On the principles of interest. 
Author Sasakura Shinji. Publisher Fusambo, Price Yen, 
0.20, 

Shogaku Kakkwa Kyodan Hanrei. sR Re. 
A collection. of specimen lessons to be given in ele- 
mentary schools, Author Yusa Seiho. Publisher Dobun- 
kwan. Price Yen, 0.35. 

Kydju no Ronriteki Kiso. Bee aay eae. Logi- 
cal basis for teaching. Authors Suzuki Toraichira and 
Tominaga Iwatardo. Publisher Toyosha. Price Yen, 0.70. 

Kyoiku Mampitsu. # % 7 4€. A layman's views on 
education. Author Nusahara Tan. Publisher Kinkodo. 
Price Yen, t.$0. 

Shinsen Kydikugaku Koyo. S7Seq¢ 77 Shei. Princi- 
ples of education. Author Suzuki Koai. Publisher Sugi- 
moto, Price Yen, 0.45. 
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Shégakko Kyoju Kunren Teiyo. s Se eS SEE TE. 
Vol. I. On the method of teaching in elementary schools, 
Author Ototake Iwaz6., Publisher Téydsha. Price Yen, 
1.20. 

Futsti Kyoikugaku Yogi. #3 #778 9G. Principles 
of elementary education. Author Nakajima Hanjird, 
Publisher Kaihatsusha. Price Yen, 0.70. 

Iwate Ken Shihan Gakko Fuzoku Sho Gakka Kyoju 
Saimoku, 2} 786 Ai MBE (pif ALES Ae AM. Cur- 
riculum of the Elementary School attached to the Normal 
School in Iwate Prefecture. Author Kyotokwai. Publisher 
Kinkodo, Price Yen, 0.70. 

Kyoiku Shoshi. 2774-2. A short history of educa- 
tion, Author Kinkod6. Publisher Kinkodd. Price Yen, 
0.50, 

Su no Shinri oyobi Sanjutsu Kyoju Ho. Bap, 
SPE. On the method of teaching the principles 
of mathematics and arithmetic, Author Tominaza Iwa- 
taro. Publisher Dobunkwan. Price Yen, 0.75. 

Kysiku Ronshu. 2 ¥f i 4. A collection of essays 
on education. Author Sone Matsutara. Publisher Kin- 
kodo. Price Yen, 0.15. 

Kyoiku Jutsugo Kai, 2% 77 #] Ee. Notes on edu- 
cational technics. Atthor Hiroshima Hidetard. Publisher 
Hobunkwan. Price Yen, 0.35. 

Shimpen Jitsuyo Kyoikugaku. {Se RTS. Prac- 
tical theories on education. Author Katsumata Teijird. 
Publisher Bungakusha. Price Yen, 0.75. 

Sho Gakko Sanjutsu Kwa Kyoju Saimoku. +) 38. Be 
AAA. Curriculum of elementary school arithmetic. 
Author Tokyo Fu Shihan Gakké. Publisher Bungaku- 
sha. Price Yen, 0.35. 
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Jikken Shdgaku Kyaju Ho. $¢8j-b Sheep. Method 
of clementary school teaching based on experiences. 
Author Sato Zenjiro. Publisher D6bunkwan. Price Yen, 
0.75. 

Shogaku Kyoju Ho. sp 4! 42 7E. Method of ele- 
mentary school teaching. Author Odo Eikichi. Publisher 
Sugimoto. Price Yen, 0.60. 

Shogaku Jissaiteki Kyoju Ho. v)> St Bp Ee iy Sc Fe jE. 
Practical method of teaching in elementary schools. 
Author Murata Uichiré. Publisher Toydsha. Price Yen, 
0.65. 

‘jissaiteki Kyoikugaku. PERtiy oe SA. Practical thories 
on education. Author Terauchi Ei. Publisher Hobun- 
Kkwan. Price Yen, 1.00. 

Jinjo Shégaku ni okeru Jikkwa Kyoju Ho Kogt Yoryo, 
A ABUT HT SWE WARE: AME BA. Lectures on 
the method of teaching practical lessons in elementary 
schools, Author Tanahashi Gentaré. Publisher Ikusei- 
kwai. Pricé Yen, 0.25. 

Sho Gakké Shogakunen Jida Kyoiku, > SHE @)9l4e 
foe 2 FF. On the method of teaching the first year 
children of elementary schools. Author Suzuki Shinichiro. 
Fublisher Kinkodo, Ptice Yen, 0.35. 

Shin Kydju Ho. RR. New method of teaching. 
Author Shimbikwan. Publisher Uyehara Shoten. Price 
Yen, 32. 

Shinsen Kyoju Gaku. #7 7# #72 3 New method of 
teaching. Author Yamamoto Sotaro. Publisher Toyosha. 
Price Yen, 0.35. 

Shakwaiteki Kydikugaku. gt ff AK Fie. On social 
education. Author Kumagai Gord. Publisher Kinkodé. 
Price Yen, 1.40. 
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Shikys Iewai no Tokuiku. SOs wy On 
Moral education outside religion. Author Sakuma Hiden, 
Publisher Kaitakusha. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Joshi Kote Shihan Gakko Ichiran. dc Bh Shih miley 
—'. Catalogue of the Girls’ Higher Normal School, 
Author Joshi Koto Shihan Gakko. Publisher Nakanish'- 
va Shoten, Price Yen, 0.30. 

Katei Syoiku Joshi no Kagami. RRA TOR. 
A collection of noble examples of women. Author: Aoki, 
Tsunesaburd.  § Publisher Aoki Suzanbo. Price Yen, 
0.85. 

Katel Kyoiku Johan. aehtae#f4c@i. A collection of 
noble examples of women. Author Taikwa Sanjin. Pub- 
lisher Aoki Suzando. Price Yen, 0,15, ; 

Shishin Kyéju Satsuyo. (£4 Be? E. Method of 
teaching ethics. Author Sasaki Kichisaburo. Publisher 
Dobunkwan. Price Yen, 1.50. 2 

Tankyii Shishin Kyoju no Jissal. Wee a Reo HR. 
Practice in teaching ethics according to the single class 
method. Authors Murata Uichiro, Asakura Masayuki 
and Tsuyuguchi Etsujiré. Publisher Kinkod6, Price Yen, 
0.55. 

Shimpen Shushin Kyohon. @f #4 & % A. (for the 
teachers of higher elementary schools for girls.) A hand 
hook on ethics for the use of the teachers of higher 
elementary schools for girls, Author Teikoku Shoseki 
Kabushiki Kwaisha, Publisher Teikoku Shoseki Kwaisha, 
Price Yen, 1.20. 

Sparta no Bushido, 2st 2M gt-+iw. A description 
of Spartan chivalry. Author Nakanishi Fukumatsu. Pub- 
lisher Kinkoda. Price Yen, 0.12. 

Kokugo Tokuhon. 8] 7§ @j As. Readers for Japanese 
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classics to be used in elementary schools. Author Fu- 
kyiisha. Publisher Fukytisha. Price Yen, 0.57. 

Kokugo Tokuhon. [& i§ HA. Readers for Japanese 
classics to be used in higher elementary schools. Author 
Fukyisha,. Publisher Fukyusha. Price Yen, 1.75. 

Kokugo Tokuhon. [i G8 @i#. Readers for Japanese 
classics to be used in higher elementary schools for girls. 
Author Fukytsha. Publisher Fukyiisha. Price Yen, 1.70. 

Kokugo Shin Tokuhon. fj #5 @ {A Keaders tor 
classics, Authors Shioi Masao and Omachi Yoshii. 
Publisher Fukyiisha. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Kété Shégaku Saiho Sho. 7 My)>SR ee. A book 
on the art of sewing to be used in higher elementary 
schools,—for teachers. Authors Omura Chijiro, Hadano 
Toku and Shibata Suga. Publisher Fukyiisha. Price 
Yeu, 0.50, 

Shogaku Reishiki. s)4tkyg§sk. A book on elenient- 
ary school etiquette. Author Ito Kiichiro. Publisher 
shueisha. Price Yen, 0,10. ; 

Shogaku Saiho Kyékwasho, + Mt gh gt ge Ft A 
text book on the art of sewing to be used by elementary 
school girls, Author Tozawa Kazu. Publisher Kinkodo, 
Price Yen, 0.60. 


Text books for Elementary Schools. 


Shégaku Saiho Kyokwa-sho, Kydin Yo. »42 ERR 
F4ae (A). A text book on sewing for elementary 
schools. Author Tozawa Kazu. Publisher Bungakusha. 
Price Yen, 0.35. 

Jitsugya Hoshi Tokuhon. FREQ BRA. in 6 Vols. 
Readers for supplementary business education. Author 
Bungakusha. Publisher Bungakusha. Price Yen, 1.25. 
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Shéjo Tekuhon Hana no Maki. kw ARTEOR. A 
reader for girls, Author Horiuchi Shinsen. Publishers 
Kokkosha. Price Yen, 0,18. 

Joshi Sakubun Kydkwa-sho. d¢---/E3 eH. «Vol. L 
and Wol. Il. Text books on composition. Author Matsu- 
datra Shizuka. Publisher Meiji Shoin. Price Yen, 0.53. 

Shimpen Shushin Kyoten Kota Shogaku Joshi Yo. 2% 
BESHRM SS). Me SA. 4 Vols. Text books on 
ethics for higher elementary school girls. Author Fukyti- 
sha. Publisher Fukyiisha, Price Yen, 0.78. 

shimpen Shushin Kyéten Jinja Shégaku Jidd YO. 3 
Hit th 2h PSL AGRA. 4 Vols. Text books on 
ethics for elementary school children. Author Fukytsha. 
Publisher Fukyiisha. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Shimpen Shushin Kyéten Koto Shogaku Jido Yo, 2 
ae Se Ep SG A]. 4 Vols. Text books on 
ethics for higher elementary school children. Author Fu- 
kyusha. Publisher Fukytsha. Price Ven, 0.56. 

Shimpen Shushin Kyoten Nikanen Shugyo Koto Shé- 
gakko, Ha ES Gi — eis Ee EPH. 2 Vols. 
Text books on ethics for higher clementary schools of 
two years course, Author Fukyisha, Publisher Fukyw- 
sha. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Shogaku Kokushi Nikanen Shugya Koto Shogakko 
Yo. yA st — isp ts eh Sb. «Text books on 
the history of Japan for higher elementary schools of two 
years course. Author Fukyusha. Publisher Fukyisha. 
Price Yen 0.38. 

Shogaku Kokushi Koto Shogakké Jidé Ya. #]s fag 
iy or SER eA. 34 Vols. Text books on the history 
of Japan for higher elementary school children. Author 
Fukyiisha. Publisher Fukytsha. Price Yen, 0.80. 
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Text books on arithmetic for elementary school teachers. 
Author Inagaki Sakutaré and Karima Tokutaro, Pub- 
lisher Uyehara Shoten. Price Yen, 1.60. 

Shogaku Shin Sanjutsu. ->SgpAiy. 5 Vols. Text 
book on arithmetic (by means of an abacus) for higher 
elementary school children, Author Bungakusha. Pub- 
lisher Bungakusha. Price Yen, 0.87. 

Shogaku Shin Sanjutsu. s»9 Sj) @pe. 2 Vols. Text 
books on arithmetic (by means of an abacus) for element- 
ary school children. Author Bungakusha. Publisher Bun- 
gakusha. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Shégaku Shin Sanjutsu. spSt gy Sai. 4 Vols. Text 
books on arithmetic (by means of an abacus) for higher 
elementary school teachers, Author Bungakusha, Pub- 
lisher Bungakusha. Price Yen, 1.80. 

Shogaku Shin Sanjutsu: > 4) Qj $4 jy. A text book 
on arithmetic (by means of an abacus) for elementary 
school teachers, Author Bungakusha. Publisher Bun- 
eakusha, Price Yen, 0.40. 

Shogaku Shin Rekishi. ¢>SigREd!. 2 Vols. Text 
books on history for clementary school teachers adapted 
for two years’ course. Author Bungakusha, Publisher 
Bungakusha. Price Yen, 0.80. 

Shogaku Shin Sanjutsu. ¢>3bgy;Sipy. 4 Vols. Text 
books on arithmetic for elementary school children, Author 
Bungakusha, Publisher Bungakusha. Price Yen, 0.58. 

Shogaku Shin Sanjitsu. ->SpySify. A text be ok on 
arithmetic for elementary schools. Author Bungakusha. 
Publisher Bungakusha. Price Yen, 0,15. 

Jitsuzyo Hoshi Tokuhon. WEHA MA. In 2 


Vols. Readers for supplementary business education 
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Author Jitsugyd Kyaiku Kenkyii Kwai. Publisher Kin- 
shadé. Price Yen, 0 50. 

Jitsugyo Hoshi Tokuhon. $F2#@RA. A reader 

for supplementary business education. Author Jitsugyo 
Kyorku Kenkyt Kwai. Publisher Kinshadé. — Price 
Yen, 0.28. 
- Shogaku Tsuzurikata Shinsho. ,s\Stge7;27H. In 3 
Vols. New method of spelling for elementary 
schools. Author Gen-bun Itchi Kenkya Kwai. Pub- 
Ksher Meguroshédten. Price Yen, 0.42. 

Koto Shogaku Sanjutsu Tashiki. fa cop} Se i ek. 
In 4 Vols. Key to the arithmetic problems for 
higher elementary schools. Author Gakkai Shinshin 
Sha. Publisher Shiicid6. Price Yen, 0.28. . 

Shintei Shogaku Sanjutsu Sho. $y /> See ay. In 2 
Vols. Text books on arithmetic for higher clemen- 
tary school children. Author Kinkadé. Publisher Kin- 
kodo. Price Yen, 0.80. 

Shintei Shogaku Sanjutsu Sho. 273/04 2F. In 
4 Vols. Text books on arithmetic for higher elementary 
school teachers. Author Kinkédd. Publisher Kinkéda. 
Price Yen, 1.80. ' 

Shintei Shogagu Sanjutsu Sho. ecb Rij i. In 
4 Vols. Text books on arithmetic for elementary school 
children. Author Kinkédo, Publisher Kinkédé. Price 
Yen, .63. 

Shintet Shogaku Sanjutsu Sho. #f'g2-bSi pea. In 
4 Vols. Text books on arithmetic for elementary 
school teachers. Author Kinkodo. Publisher Kinkada, 
Price Yen, 1.40. 

Shogakk6 Kyoji Yo Saihd Sho. /)9LBre de AMEE 
#%- In 2 Vols. Text on sewing for elementary 
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schools. Authors Moriyi Sada and Yoshida Haru. 
Publisher Hébunkwan. Price Yen, 0.85. 

Jinja Shagaku Saih6 Sho. 2b. A text 
book on sewing for eclenientary school teachers. Authors 
Omura Chijiro, Hadano Toku and Shibata Suga. Pub- 
lisher Fukyitisha, Price Yen, 0.25. 

Nogyo Kyokwasho. B2;94¢4 In 4 Vols. Text books 
on agriculture for higher elementary schools. Author Ikeda 
Korechika. Publisher Fukyisha. Price Yen, 0.94. 

Kokugo Tokuhon, [A#i#RA. In 5 Vols. Readers 
for cirl's high schools. Authors Kuroda Sadaji, Hase- 
gawa Otokichi and Sakata Chin. Publisher Bungakusha. 
Price Yen, 2.98. 

Kokugo Kyokwasho. [aS#% ay. In 8 Vols. Text 
books on the Japanese language. Author Bungakusha, 
Publisher Bungakusha. Price Yen, 0.97. 

Shota Nagya Kyokwasho. @)SBRAH. In 4 
Vols. Text books on agriculture for higher clementary 
schools. Author Ikeda Tomochika. Publisher Fukyu- 
sha. Price Yen, 0.97. 

Jinjo Shogaku Sathd Kyotei, aq SURE. A 
text book on sewing for elementary school teachers, 
Authors Nishijima Tomiyoshi, and Yoshimura Tsuru 
Publisher Koyikwan. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Nogakko Kambun Tokuhon,. PRRMacwA. In 2 
Wols. Readers on Chinese classics for elementary agri- 
cultural schools. Author Uchibori Korebumi. Publisher 
Koytikwan. Price Yen, 0.49. 

Katei Hoshi Kokumin Tokuhon. She Ai Pid tak. 
In 2 Vols. Readers to be used at home for school 
children, as supplementary lessons, Author Kokumin 
Kyakwai. Publisher Kobunds, Price Yen, 0.33. 
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Hoshi Kyoiku Jitsugy6 Tokuhon. #(fHRAA Swe. 


A reader for business education as supplementary les- 
sons. Author Dobunkwan. Publisher Dobunkwan. 
Frice Yen, 0.25. 

Jitsugyd Hoshi Tokuhon. . fee Saja. A reader 
for business education as supplementary lessons. Author 
Kawashima Shoichird. Publisher Matsumura Sanshddo. 
Frice Yen, 0.25. 

Katei Hoshi Jitsugyo Tokuhon. BER ASEmA. 
In 4 Vols... Readers for business education to be used 
at home as supplementary lessons. Author Kokumin 
Kyokwai. Publisher Kobundo. Price Yen, 0.60. 


Rongwa Zekku. @yp#efy. Short Chinese poems on 
the art of drawing. Author Usui Ryushi. Publisher 
Keigydsha, Price Yen, 0.18. 

Izayoi Nikki Niwa no Oshie Genkai. pute Wake 
Ov? L-~#e 8=60—Notes on the Izayor Nikki, an old 
Japanese book. Author Sekine Masanao. Publisher 
Rokugokwan. Price Yen, 0.309. 

Bungei Sosho Hokushi Ko Ha-uta Hydshaku. a 
ie PAC HF has at FF Notes on popular songs. _ Authors 
Otsuki Joden, and Sassa Masaichi. Publisher Kinkdda, 
Price Yen, 0:15. 

Haiku Sen. {Ffj3#. 2 vols. A selection of short 
poems. Author Naito Meisetsu. Publisher Naigwai 
Shuppan Kyokwai. Price Yen, 0.15. 

Haiku Shinchi. 4eapghat. Notes on short poems. 
Author Sato Koryoku. Publisher Shinseisha. Price 
Yen, 0.20, 
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Haikai Hyaku-wa. (JERR RyaG A collection of stories 
on short poems. Author Seirenan. Publisher Kinkodo. 
Price Yen, 0.35. 

Shintai Nippon Bungaku Shi. 7H HAWS. A 
history of Japanese literature. Author Shioy! Masao, 
and Takahashi Tatsuo. Publisher Fukyusha. rice 
Yen, 0.65. 

Nippon Bungakusha Nempyo.  H At 3 Ab 4p Re. 
Chronology of men of letters in Japan. Author Aka- 
bori Matajiro. Publisher Dai Nippon 4usho Kwaisha. 
Frice Yen, 0.70. 

Ninjo no Koken. AHO (#25. A book on humanity. 
Author Okada Zuiun. Publisher Bungaku Doshikwal. 
Price Yen, 0 30. 

Hompd Bungaku Shi Kogi. 4 3} 3¢ St i oe Re. 
Lectures on the history of Japanese literature. Author 
Suzi Binsuke, Publisher Yoshikawa Hanshichi. Price 
Yen, 0.55. 

Honcha Meika Bunsho. AGIA Be. 2 vols. A 
collection of master pieces of Japanese men of letters. 
Author Kobunsha. Publisher Kobunsha. Pnce Yen, .40. 

Heiji Monogatari Kogi. 4) 79 49 HS a #e- 2 vols. 
Lectures on the Heiji Monogatari, an old Japanese his- 
torical book. Author Imaizumi Sadasuke. Publisher 
Seishidé. Price Yen, 0.35. 

Chogonka. $248 %%. A poem: Author Owada 
Tateki. Publisher Takid Shuppansha. Price Yen, 0.15. 

Chogonka. 2489k. A poem. Author Tachibana 
Chikage. Publisher Kobayashi Shimbei. Price Yen, 0.40, 

Chikuhakuen Shu. ‘PPA ie. 2 vols. A collection 
of poems. Author Sasaki Nobutsuna. Publisher Haku- 
bunkwan, Price Yen, 0.35. 
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Kuroda Kiyotsuna Sensci Ryten Kashu. S67 #4E 
AP iit Elk. A collection of Kuroda Kiyotsuna's poems. 
Author Kikuchi Takenori, Publisher Uyekara Shoten. 
Price Yen, 0.95. 

Riso no Sito. PRMD Rm. A book on an ideal 
political party Author Shéda Kyoshi. Publisher Bun- 
gaku Doshikwai. Price Ven, .30. 

Ryokuin Kanwa. #602 faiq. Quiet talks in a green 
shade, a literary writing. Author Nabeta Hydson. 
Publisher Naigwai Shuppan Kyokwai. Price Yen, 0.20. 
Kwatsu Seishin. 75h. Living spirit, a literary 
writing. Author Suzuki Yoshitaré. Publisher Bungaku 
Doshikwai. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Kan Bunten. fee Grammar of Chinese classics. 
Author Kojima Kentaro. Publisher Fuzambo, Price 
Yen, 0.70. 

Kaga no Chiyo. JOHOF{(L. On Kaga no Chiyo, 
an eminent poetess. Author Nakagawa Kiyohide. Pub- 
lisher Bungaku Doshikwai. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Shintai Shi Shi Tania Ichi Matsu. 78 af dh Ree -- 
#E. A collection of new style poems. Author Tsutsuki 
Soi. Publisher Mébunkwan. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Renai no Seishin. SO Ayg). Spirit of love, a 
literary writing, Author Cho Renkwan, Publisher Bun- 
gaku Doshikwai. Price Yen, 0.30, 

Reikwa Nekkwa. 7K@4hd—. Vol. L, and Vol. IL 
Cold fire and hot flower. Author Ito Gingetsu. Pub- 
lisher Naigwai Shuppan Kyokwai. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Gen-bun Itchi Tsuzoku Kojiki, x— Pie BMbal. 
The Kojiki, an ancient history of Japan, in the present 
colloquial style, Author Inouye Tomokichi, Publisher 
Kinkodo, Price Yen, 0 50. 
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Nonki Bunsha. 3p sari. A collection of optimistic 
literary writings. Author Nakagawa Kiyohide, Pub- 
lisher Bungaku Doshikwai. Price Yen, 0.35. 

Bungaku Kizui Dan. 3a. On literary mira- 
cles. Author Hirano Shiyo. Publisher Daigakukwan. 
Price Yen, 0.25. 

Byron, Bunkai no Maho. ot 4 ov vy eS RE. On 
Byron as a great Satanic king in the literary world, 
Author Kimura Vo6taro. Publisher Daigakukwan, Price 
Yen, 0.40. 

Ninin Bikuni Monogatari, Koto Katel Tokuhon, = A 
ILE ESM ee A. A Story of two Buddhist nuns. 
Authors Oda Tokuno and Hobiki Shisui. Publisher 
Bungaku Doshikwai. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Keto Enrei Bunsht, #)3)S3HiacH. A collection of 
literary writings for girls. Author Ctsuki Ryu. Pub- 
lisher Bungaku Déshikwai. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Kokin Wakashii Hydshaku. 7 4-#09k4R2E FE. Vol. 
Il. WNotes on the Kokin Wakashi, a collection of 
poems old and new. Author Kanchd Mote-omi.  Pub- 
lisher Meiji Shoin. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Kokushi, Natsu no Maki. BRB. A collection 
of poems on Summer. Author Keokushi Kwai. Pub- 
lisher Meiji Shoin, Price Yen, 0.12. 

Zatsuhai no Shiori. MQ 4 A book of miscellaneous 
short poems. Author Nagai Kinsho. Publisher Haku- 
bunkwan, Price Yen, 0.20. 

Kan-e Sakushi Ho. fA PRE. Methods of making 
Chinese poems. Author Sato Kwan. Publisher Sei- 
gando. Price Yen, .25. 

Sdrinshi Senchi. Jee EERE. A selection of and 
notes on Chikamatsu’s (also called Sorinshi) works. 
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Author Aiba Késon. Publisher Hakubunkwan. — Price 
Yen, 1.00 

Kyotai ku no Shiori. YEsbiyORE. A book on 
humorous poetry. Author Nagai Kinsho. Publisher 
Hakubunkwan. - Prite-VYen, 0.20. 

Bungei Sosho Kien Roku, 3a 3argegnoye. A te- 
cord of aspirations, a literary writing, Author Tobari 
Shinishiro. Publisher Kinkédé; Price Yen, 0.35. 

Kyoshin Dan. giws3E. A talk on pure hearts, a 
literary writing. Author Kawamura Hachiro. Publisher 
Bungaku Doshikwai. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Shundai Zatsuwa Chishaku.  JBMeREREEFE. Notes 
on the Shundai Zatsuwa, a book written by » Dazai, an 
eminent author in the Tokugawa age. Authors Shiroyi 
Jusho and Seki Giichird. Publisher Seishidé. — Price 
Yen, 0.65, 

Josei Seibatsu. cE fE{R. An attack on womanhood. 
Author Jokakushi? Publisher Ikuseikwai. Price!’ Ven, 
0.20, 

Joshi Kambun Tokuhon. iz FjRac#gA. In 3 Vols. 
Readers in Chinese classics for girl's. Author Namma 
Roki. Publisher Bungakusha Price Yen, o.9s. 

Jinset no Hatsu Tabi. A. 4E@) fi. The first journey 
in human life, Author Otsuki Jézan, Publisher Bun- 
gaku Doshikwai.- Price Yen, 0.25. 

Shimpa Waka Taiyo. 4) 78 #0 kK H. General 
principles of poetry of the new school. Author Yoshano 
Tekkan., Publisher Daigakukwan, Price Yen, 0.25. 

Chuto Shinsen Bumpan. pAb gpeear gs. A collection 
of model writings for secondary schools.. Author Tanaka 
Tsunenori. Publisher Kinadé. Price Ven, 0.45. 


Shimbun Kisha no Jinen Kan. ah EH de OSE. 
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Ten years’ experiences of a journalist. Author Hirata 
Hisashi. Publisher Minyusha. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Shimpa Waka Jiten. 37K AIR M. A dictionary of 
poetical terms for the new school of poets. Author Nip- 
pen Shin Shi Gakkwai. Publisher Shinscisha. Price 
Yen, .30, 

Eigwa Monogatari Shokai, @63E3yFEPERR. Vol. IX. 
Notes on the Eigwa Monogatari, an old literary book. 
Author Wada Hidematsu and Sato Kyu. Publisher 
Meiji Shoin. Price Yen, 0.45. 

Hyoshu Josan Ki. FM trad. <A collection of Ta- 
kekoshi's writings. - Author Takelkoshi Yosaburo, © Pub- 
lisher Kaitakusha. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Seiro Shi, fp mise. A collection of Tokutomi Ken- - 
jird. Publisher Minyiisha. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Seikosha no Kugaku. ie 4) oO &. The hard- 
ships endured by successful men. Author Kugaku Jushi. 
Publisher Bungaku Doshikwai. Price Yen, 0.12. 

Haijin Issa. {RA—#. <A book on Issa the poet. 
‘Author Masaoka Shiki. Publisher Matsumura Sanshéda. 
Price Yen, 0 20. . 

Shintai Nippon Bungaku Shi. #78 A Aec Sep. OA 
history of Japanese literature: Author Okai Shingo. 
Publisher Kinkodo, Price Yen, 0.50. 

Chiigaku Kambun. Tokubon, pia ijA. In 5 
Vols. Readers in Chinese classics for middle schools. 
Author Miyamoto Masatsura, Publisher Bungakusha. 
Price Yen, 1.50. 

Shinsen Kambun Mondo. Jyh gE2c S$ Questions and 
answers on the Chinese classics. Author Ota Saijira. 
Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Renai no Bungo. $8402 4f. Great men of letters 
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on love. Author Kawakami Gazan, Publisher Bungaku 
Doshikwait. Price Ven, 0.70. 

Dassai Sho-oku Haiwo. (7% SE Re4EEE. A collection 
of talks on poetry. Author Masaoka Shiki. Publisher 
Kobunkwan. Price Ven, 0.60. 

Fuyukodachi, 26290ar. Winter trees. Author Haku- 
bunkwan. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Fujin no Joryoku. fF A @ 48 oy. The power of 
woman's feclings. Author Kawakami Gazan. Publisher 
Bungaku Doshikwai. Price Yen, 0. 30. 

Kokka Kohon, [54 A book on Japanese 
poetry. Authors Asai and Muramatsu. Publisher Kéfu- 
kwan. Price Yen, 0.30, 

Kokushi, Aki no Maki. fee. A collection of 
poems on Autumn, Author Kokushi Kwai. Publisher 
Meqi Shoin. Price Yen, 0.15. 

Shusei Hekigetsu. £f Jf EE A. Stars and the moon. 
Author Hakubunkwan. Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price 
Yen, 0.20, 

Jakusha no Rinja. §94§@BE. The death bed of 
the weak. Author Bonsui Gyoro. Publisher Bungaku 
Doshikwai, Price Yen, © 30. 

Shimogare. #afG- The Ieneliness of winter. Author 
Ikuseikwai. Publisher Ikuseikwai. Price Yen, 0.15. 

Tékoku Zenshi, 789-446. A complete collection 
of Tokoku's writings. Author Hoshino Shinnosuke. 
Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 1.45. 

chiki Zuihitsu. -§-Z8h. Shiki’s writings. Author 
Masaoka Shiki. Publisher Kobunkwan. Price Yen, 0.50, 

shintal Shikka Sakuhé. 795K (ERE. Method of 
making poems according to the new style. Author Ya- 
mada Bimyo, Publisher Aoki Suzanda. Price Yen, 050. 
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Sciken Bunko. 49@F3achy. In 4 Vols. Seiken’s writ- 
ings, Author Kameya Seiken. Publisher Sakakibara 
Bunseido, Price Ven, 1.00, 

Hishi Kwatsushi Roku. gE 76m Zé. Historical writ- 
ings, Author Ogata Rytisui. Publisher Kobundo Sho- 
ten. Price Yen, 0.35: 

Dai San Meiji Saienshi. 3= 0) HK. A collec- 
tion of writings of eminent women of the present day. 
Author Joshi no Tomo Kisha. Publisher Toyosha. 
Price Yen, 0.25. 

Sokkyo Shijin. HIRE A A book on poets. Author 
Mori Rintard. Publisher Shunyodd. Price Yen, 1,20. 

Fukken Zassan. {g@pRERE. A collection of Fukken's 
writings. Author Otsuki Bungen, Publisher Kobundo. 
Price Yen, 1.60. 

Bungei Sosho Kyoka Kogai. 2c gEReTERR AE, A 
book on humorous poetry. Author Kwan Inakichi, Pub- 
lisher Kinkodé. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Jiji Shi Hydsoku Hen Shisci Renju. py -R IK 
Ree. A book on Chinese poetry. Author Major 
Gen. Fukushima, Publisher Hakubunkwan. [rice Yen, 
2.50. 

Shum-pi Shi-u Roku, 3 Ml $k ij @#. Matsumoto 
Kumpei's writings. Author Matsumoto Kumpei.  Pub- 
lisher Kobundo, Price Yen, 0.30. 

Eibungaku Shi. #&3¢4tsh. In 3 Vols, A history of 
English literature. Author Tsubouchi Yuzo. Publisher — 
Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 1.80. | 


Novels, 
Hanakashimi. (% 2 22 $m A novel, Author —— 


Publisher Bunkindo. Price Yen, 0.30° 
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Tokiwa Gozen. Fats. The story of Tokiwa Go- 
an. Author Omachi Keigetsu. Publisher Kokkosha, 
Price ¥en, 0.13. 

Jigoku no Hana, fpRR FE -A flower in hell, a novel. 
Avthor Nagai Kafu.. Publisher Kinkodo, Price Yen, 6.45, 

Onna no Mi, Koun, Shakwai Shijin. 2OSRERGA 
EEA. A novel. Author —— _ Publisher Kinkodo, Price 
Yen, 0.30, 

Kataki-uchi Chiko no Namida. f#}hw#oR. <A 
story of revenge. Author Kanda Hakusan. Publisher 
Miyoshiya. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Tanehiko Tampen Kessaku Shu. i 7e#9 SE @EEHE. 
A collection of Tanehiko’s shorter master—pieces. 
Author Kad6é Tekuchi. Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price 
Yen, 0.60, 

Datsuei Hei, Okura Daijin. REE A EKG. A novel. 
Author Publisher Kinkodé. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Murasame Nikki, Shi mo no Yo, Wataboshi. #78 
2 ta HOR Novels. Author Publisher Kin- 
kodo. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Umi no Boken Kidan. fRO Po Raya. A story of 
adventure on the sea. Author Shibata Ryisei, Publisher 
Daigakukwan, Price Yen, 0.25. 

Yanagita Kannin-bukuro. PR E224$. The story of 
Yanagita's patience. Author Momokawa Minoru. Pub- 
lisher Miyoshiya, Price Yen, 0.25. 

Fujita Toko. #8 ED] HCW. A life of Fujita Take. 
Author Kudd Kagefumi. Publisher Kokkasha, Price 
Yen, 0,19. 

Araigami. dh t CA Re. Washed hair,—a novel, 
Author Tobari Chitsufu. Publisher Humyikwan. Price 
Yen, 0.40. 
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Abe no Seimei e4FHA. A life of Abe no Seimei, 
Author: Momokawa Minoru;. Publisher Miyoshiya. Frice 
Yen, 0.40. 

Seinen Hitsudoku Kokoku no Hikari. fpSp a 
Ox. The glory of the Mikado’s Empire, Author Shi- 
garaki Sueno. Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Shinkon. #7}. A new marriage. Author Emi Sui- 
in. Publisher Bunrokuds. Price Yen, 0.38. I 

Jien Shihei no Monogatan. $3) at! Odie The 
story of a.ten yen note. Author Yoshida Ikujiro. Pub- 
lisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Shizuka Gozen. (FGpRy. A life of Shizuka Gozen. 
Author Kokubu Saito. Publisher Kokkosha. Price Yen, 
O.F3. 

Shit Fuyo. #56 4. The sorrowing lotus —a novel, 
Author Tokuda Shisei. Publisher Setshindd. ~— Price 
Yen, 0.30. 

Zengaku Muichibutsu Shugyo. ~ jab Bt—Gpe tp. A 
training in the way of Zen in absolute poverty. Author 
Moriwaki Seiko: Publisher Daigakukwan. Priee Yen, 6.20, 

Shinzan Sanro Senjitsu Shugyo. PP ylseqi iliewer: 
A training in the ascetic life in the deep recesses: of a 
mountain, Author Kawakita Hotsumei. Publisher Dai- 
gakukwan. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Sengoku Iwa. -— 47 #}. A novel. Author Vone- 
mitsu. Publisher Kinkodo,. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Ujo Muyo. Apt ety. Much love no love,—a novel: 
Author Osawa Tensen, Publisher Aoki Suzandd. Price 
Yen, 0.40. | ine 

Roban Sosho. ge fPaeq. A collection of Roban’'s 
novels, Author Koda Koban. Publisher Hakubunkwan. 


Price Ven, 2.50. 
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Hakumei no Urami. fiir. A novel. Author Su- 
zuki Aki Publisher Shinseisha. Price Ven, 0.20. 

Ui Tsutome, 4)92¢ %. The first service,—a novel. 
Author Kaiga Hentetsu. Publisher Naigwai Shuppan 
Kyokwai. Price Yen, 0.30, 

Dokufu. 7p The woman poisoner. Author Mura- 
kami Namiroku. Publisher Aoki Sutzandé. Price Yen, 
0.40. 

Takeda Hishi. #R]}#. A novel. Author Ihara 
Seiseien. Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Kanayama Kidan Danzaburé Mujina. 42) R= 
Be. A novel. Author VYomeisha Tori. Publisher 
Sanshinds. Price Yen, 0.20, 

Hokushin Jiken Nippon no Hatakaze, Taku no Maki. 
A history of the Japan China War,—the battle at Taku. 
Author Moribayashi Kokuen. Publisher Tamura Shige- 
taro. Price Yen, 0.90. 

Sono Enshi. 202 |2L. A novel. Author Suzuki 
Aki. Publisher Toyosha. Price Ven, 0.20. 

Zoku Kuchii Tai Higyotel. fateh aeiyt. A 
great balloon. Author Oshikawa Shunro. Publisher 
Daigakukwan. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Tsuri Doraku. @)j898. The pleasure of angling,—a 
novel. Author Murayi Gensai. Publisher Shunyodo. 
Price Yen, 0.50, 

Uta Makura. 772%. A novel. Author Takeda 
Gyotenshi. Publisher Aoki Sizando. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Ura Omote. 4 647%7C: Author Miyake Seiken, 
Publisher Seishindo. Price Yen, 0.35, 

Onna Gakushi. ff. A woman Mousician,—a 
novel. Author Horichi Shinsen. Publisher Kokkisha. 
Price Yen, 0,35. 
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Kurahashi Kozo. @ He 32 jg The life of Kurahashi 
Kozo, Author Murakami Namiroku, Publisher Aoki 
Suzgando. Price Yen, 0.40, 

Avkoku, Boshi ga Fuchi (35 bE-Fo°fd A novel. 
Author —— Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.35. 

Yamanaka Heikurd. [yeP2BJL Rs The life of Yama- 
naka Heikuro. Author Fukuchi Ochi, Publisher Haku- 
bunkwan. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Kokkei Rakugo Shu. ?tRReiH4E = A collection of 
witty stories. Author Aoki Tsunesaburo, Publisher 
Aoki Stzand6. Price Yen, 0.15. 

Kokkei Hyaku Showa. (#8 Q%¢—a§ <A collection of 
witty stories. Author Kubo Tenzui. Publisher Seikoku- 
kwan. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Kokkei Sandai Banashi. #fPRR=]75% A collection of 
witty stories. Author Aoki Tsunesaburo. [Publisher 
Aoki Sizando. Price Yen, 0.15, 

Koi Nyobo. &téch An endearing wife,—a novel, 
Author Ogari Fiiyo. Publisher Aoki Siizando. Price 
Yen, 0.40. 

Koi Mujo. te tS Love's vicissitudes—a novel. Author 
Oguri Fiyd. Publisher Aoki Suizando. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Gosoji Ushiwakamaru, {-F4+77A. The story of 
Young Ushiwakamaru. Author Hogyisha Torin. Pub- 
lisher Kinédo. Price Ven, 0.20. 

Hokushin Jiken Nippon no Hatakaze, Tenshin no 
Maki. JERE HAORE. KiRtO@ A history of 
the Japan China War,—the Battle at Tientsin, Author 
Moribayashi Kokuen. Publisher Tamura Shigetaro. Price 
Yen, 0.30. 

Sayo Chidori. spRTB A novel. Author Takeda 
Gyotenshi, Publisher Aoki Siizando. Trice Yen, 0.40. 
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Saigyo Hoshi. pga7jifip The story of Saigyo the 
Friar. - Author Tanabe Nankaku. Publisher Sanshindo. 
Price Yen, 0.20, 

Kyoiku Shosetsu.  #f i An educational novel. 
Author Publisher Kinkodé. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Kizoku no Koi. #{}#0# A nobleman's love. Author 
Ikuda Kizan. VPublisher Daigakukwan. Price Yen, 0.28: 

Yushi jf-- A vagabond—a novel. Author Takasu 
Baikei. Publisher Daigakukwan, . Price Yen, 0.18. 

Vugaku Shosei. $f30354E Students away from home, 
—a novel, Author Inouye An. Publisher Daigakukwan. 
Price Yen, 0.25. 

Meiryu Tonchi Dan. | 4 ieuj4@ The quick wit of 
eminent persons, Author Suto Aiji. Publisher Kinkédo. 
Price Yen, 0.18, 

Shakwai Hyakumenso. fia A hundred social 
characters,—a novel, Author Uchida Roan, Publisher 
HMakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.55. 

Shaka Hasso Yamato Hunko. FRin A dy fR Mi 2 
Vols. A collection of the national dramas. Author —— 
Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price Ven, 0.60, 

+ Shunshutsu Kibotsu. jipPP Ales. 2 Vols. A novel: 
Author Kawakami Hizan. Publisher Acki Stzands, 
Price Yen, 0.40. | 

Shucht no Hana. jE A flower in the midst’ of 
sake,—a novel. Author Yanagawa Shumyo. Publisher 
Shinseisha. Price Yen, 0,18, 

Shinju Kurabe. j)rp¢ G-< Acnovel. “Author Oguri 
Fuyo. Publisher Shunyod6. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Shin Gakushi. #7 9-- A new graduate of the 
University,—a novel. Author Kosugi Tengwat Pub- 
lisher Shunyodo. Price Yen, 0.50. 
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Hi-no-le Jima, Asahi no Maki. POS, WAM 
Vol, I. <A novel. Author Murayi Gensai, Publisher 
Shunyods. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Himitsu no Shisha. FRO eso A secret mes- 
senger,—a novel. Author Emi Suiin. Publisher Aoki 
Suzando. Price Yen, 0.40. 

” Momoiro Ginu. $x 43 FQ Pink clothes—a 
novel, Author Yamada Bimyo. | Publisher Aoki Suzando, 
Price Yen, 0.40, 

. Sekai Daiichi Monogatari. {EFF 9$—f#@ The greatest 
things of the world.. Author Murakami Dakuro. Pub- 
lisher Daigakukwan. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Zetto Kidan. #4 f3ay8@ A story of a distant island. 
Author Sakurai Oson. Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price 
Yen, 6.30. 

Seiky6, Tsubaki, Takara no Yama, Namigashira. jj 
TE, A. PEO i, Ha & Short Tales. Author —— 
Publisher Kinkodo, Price Yen, 035. 

Hachimanza. AURRHE <A novel. Authors Nanmtiroku 
and Shuho, Publisher Suzando. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Nikuyoku no Tengoku. FRRROK A novel. 
Author Kogetsu Sayin. Publisher Kobundo, Price Yen, 
0.25. 

Makutsu no Tokyo. WEROWR ‘Tokyo, the devil's 
den. Author Kawakanu Gazan,. Publisher Kobundo. 
Price Yen, 0.25. 

Kantan Gaeshi. #{$#ji Vol. 1. A novel. Author 
an anonymous writer. Publisher Kinshindd. . Price Yen, 
0.25. 

Goto Shikwan. @ %— HR A robber Captain—a 
novel. Author Ibara Seiseien. Publisher Kinshinds. Price 
Yen, 0.30. 








Kon Noren, S08 A blue curtain—a_ novel. 
Author Yamagishi Kay6. Publisher Shunyeds. Trice 
Yen, 0.40. 

Jogakusei Katagi. #¢44E934{ School girls’ charact- 
er,—a novel. Author Ikeda Kinsui, Publisher Daigaku- 
kwan. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Meryu Oryu. #EREHEW, Male dragon female dragon, 
—a novel. Author Yakkonosuke. Publisher Aoki Su- 
gando. Price Yen, 0.40, 

Shishio. $F A novel. Author Yakkonosuke. 
Fublisher Aoki Stzando. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Enytkwai. [We @ <A garden party, Author : 
Publisher Kinkadé. Price Yen, 0.60. 

Hito Oni. AS A Satanic man,—a novel. Author 
Yamada Bimyé. Publisher Aoki Suzando, Price Yen, 
0.40. 

Hi-no-de Jima, Asahi no Maki HOMMBAO*? 
Vol. I A novel. Author Murayi Gensai, Publisher 
Shunyodo. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Tasei High Collar Kishitsu. Stt-4239 @ 7 The 
high collar party of the present day,—a novel. Author 
Hananomoto Shian. Publisher Bunrekubo, Price Yen, 
0.25. 

Qnna no Giri, #¢23¢78 Woman's justice,—a novel. 
Author Matsui Shoyo. Publisher Aoki Suzand6, Price 
Yen, 0.40. 

Wakaki Tsuma. #f 5 3 2 Vols. A young wife. 
Author Kikuchi Yuho. Publisher Shanyodo, Price Yen, 
0.35. 

Umewaka Shinchu. #e $e) A novel. Author Take- 
da Gyotenshi, Publisher Acki Suzando, Price Yen, 0.40. 

Ai to Kokoro. @& ¢ jf Love and mind,—a novel, 
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Author Tozawa Masayasu. Publisher Hakubunkwan. 
Price Yen, 0.35. 

Sankoro. =##E Author Murata Matsuo, Publisher 
Shunyodo, Price Yen, 0.40. 

Shin Seiyu Ki. Jt pO GEG A novel. Author Koda 
Roban. Publisher Aoki Suzandd. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Hito no Tsumi. A .@S- Man's sin—a novel. Author 
Taguchi Kyojiro. Publisher Kinkodo. - Price Yen, 0.30. 

Chuto Kyoiku Bankoku Rekishi Mondo, > Sf dk Ff 
a i Re a A Questions and answers on universal 
history prepared for secondary schools. Author. Pub- 
lisher Aoki Stzando, Price Yen, 0.30. 

' Nippon Rekishi Monogatari. FLAMES <A history of 
Japan. Author Publisher Kinkodo, Price Yen, 0.08, 

Jukensha Yo Nippon Shi, S749 hi HA A history 
of Japan for examinations. Authors Fujioka Tsuguhet, 
VYauchi Wataru and Ogawa Ginjiro. Publisher Sugimoto, 
Price Yen, 0.17. 

Nippon Bummei Shiryaku. AICI A history 
of the civilization of Japan. Author Mozume Takami. 
Publisher Dai Nippon Zusho Kwaisha. Price Yen, 2.00. 

Nippon Bummei Shi. PASC He A history of the 
civilization of Japan. Author Mori Kokudé. Publisher 
Dodbunkwan. Price Yen, 0.70. 

Gazoku Benran Nippon Jibutsu Kigen. JEG (WE HAC 
iy eit «The origin of things Japanese. Author. Kane- 
ko Shin. Publisher Aoki Suzando. Price Yen, 0.55. 

Nippon Koko Gaku. H AL a5 77 4 Archaeology of 
Japan. Author Yagi Sozaburo. Publisher Kobayashi 
Shimbei. Price Yen, 1.50. 
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Toyo Rekishi. 3 7 FE A history of the East. 
Author Koda Naritomo. Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price 
Yen, 0.35. 

Tayo Shi. 7: A history of the East. Author 
Akizuki Tanetsugu. Publisher Uchida Rokakuho. Price 
¥en, 0.70, | 

Toyo Shi Kégi. Yep aes Lectures on the history 
of the East. Authors Nakayama Kyushiro, Akizuki Tane- 
tsugu and akakuwa Komakichi. Publisher Yoshikawa 
Hanshichi. Price Yen, 0.60. 

Shinsen Téyo Rekishi Mondd. $j fi WERE DAS 
Questions and answers on the history of the East. 
Author Matsubara Iwagoré. Publisher Hakubunkwan. 
Price Yen, 0.30. 

Jukensha Yo Toyo Shi. Sip AAW A history 
of the East for examinations. Authors Yauchi Wataru, 
Ogawa Ginjird, and Fujioka Tsuguhei. Publisher Sugi- 
moto, Price Yen, 0.25- 

Chuto Nippon Kekishi. PS li zee A history of 
Japan for secondary school. Author Numada Yorisuke. 
Publisher Shoeido, Pricé Yen, 0.50. 

Chita Kokushi. rr St je A history of Japan for 
secondary schools. Author Shigeta Tetichi. Publisher 
Fukyusha, Price Yen, 0.75. 

Seivo Shi. FTE A history of the West. Author 
=Publisher Fusambs. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Kokushi Kogi. [Ajo Lectures on the history of 
Japan. Authors Kida Sadakichi etc. Publisher Yoshi- 
kawa Hanshichi, Price Yen, 1.00, 

Koko Benran. 4679 {(2# Archaeology of Japan. Author 
Yagi Sozaburo, Publisher Kobayashi Shimbei. Price Yen, 
1.50. 
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Kokushi Sho. Bj yt @ Vol. I. A short history of 
Japan. Author Publisher Kobunsha, Price Yen, 0.40. 

Seivo Rekishi Bengai. POE RED GRE A history of 
the West. Author Fujisawa Naoe. Publisher Yoshikawa 
Hanshichi. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Seiyo Shi Koei. paPE RRRE Lectures on the history 
of the West. Authors Koda Naritomo and Sakamoto 
Kenichi. Publisher Yoshikawa Hanshichi. Price Yen, 
0.70. 

Seiyo Rekishi Sankoésho. ja PERE a3 ay A reference 
book to the history of the West. Author Handa Asaji- 
ro. Publisher Hoeikwan. Price Yen, 1.60. 

Jukensha Yo Seiyé Shi. 3 ATE A history 
of the West for examinations. Authors Ogawa Genjira, 
Yauchi Wataru and Fujioka Tsuguhei. Publisher Sugi- 
moto. Price Ven, 0.25. 

Nippon Shogyd Shiko. HARE A history of 
Japanese commerce, Author Miyata Sennen. Publisher 
Dobunkwan. Price Yen, 0.85. 

Nippon Rekishi. H ARE IP In 2 Vols. A history 
of Japan in colloquial style. Author Publisher Fusambo. 
Price Yen, 0.40. 

Téyo Kekishi, WeTE Re A history of the East in 
colloquial style. Author Publisher Fusambo. Price Yen, 
0,20, 

Chito Kysiku Toyo Shiryaku. Spey fpipe wee A 
history of the East for secondary schools. Author Ité 
Oshiro, Publisher Fusambo. Price Yen, 0.75. 

Chita Kokushi Ryaku, Sf? In 2 Vols. A 
history of Japan for secondary schools. Author Shigeta 
Tetichi. Publisher Fukyitsha, Price Ven, 1.30. 

Bukkya Rekishi Mondo. § # HE 3 FE Questions 
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and answers on the history of Buddhism. Author Naga- 
vi Rytjun. Publisher Bummeidé. Price Yen, 0.36. 

Joshi Nippon Sho Rekishi, wef WH AAD RR A 
history of Japan for girls. Author Shimoda Uta, Pub- 
lisher Matsumura Sanshodo. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Shinsen Setvo Rekishi Mondé. gf 7% oie BAS 
Questions and answers on the history of the West. 
Author Hasegawa Seiya. Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price 
¥en, 0.20, 

Bankoku Kobo Shi, #9 fd Bt # A history of the 
rise and fall of nations. Author Matsumura Kaiseki. 
Publisher Keiseisha. Price Yen, 1.50. 

Shimpen Nippon Rekishi Kyokwasho. ii Hy] Ae AE 
#¢#4 fe In 2 Vols. A text book on the history of Japan. 
Author Honda <Asajiro, Publisher Uchida Rokakuho. 
Price Yen, 1.05. 

Nagasaki Sambyaku-nen Kan. {20} = fi4ela] Three 
hundred years of Nagasaki, Author Fukuchi Genichiro. 
Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.45. 

Shinsen Nippon Teikoku Shi. #7 8@ 4 AR af Bj ue A 
history of Japan. Author Honda <Asajiro. Publisher 
Hocikwan. Price Yen, 9.65. 

Seiyo Ryakushi. JGR: Bw A history of the West. 
Author Mitsukuri Gempachi and Minekichi Yonezo. Pub- 
lisher Meguro Jinshichi, Price Yen, 0.80. 

Chats Tayo Rekishi. b> SeyeeRem A history of the 
East for secondary schools. Author Ito Saneyoshi. Pub- 
lisher Fukyusha, Price Yen, 0.35. 

Rekishi Kyohon. f% 2 # Az A text book on the 
history of foreign nations. Authors Fujioka Tsuguhet 
and Makiyama Eiji. Publisher Fukyusha. Price Yen, 
0.65. 
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Kekisht kyohon. few ieaA In 3 Vols. A text book 
on the history of Japan, Authors Fujioka Tsujihei and 
Makiyama Fiji, Publisher Fukytisha. Price Yen, 0,130 


Biography. 


Haijin Shiki (FA -F 3 A life of Shiki the poet. 
Author Shiraishi Nanchiku. Publisher Rokugékwan. Price 
Yen, 0.40. 

Hakushi Kiko Dan. f@-b#rty7@ Anecdotes of Haku- 
shi's (Professors) and their ways. Author Tenraishi. Pub- 
lisher Daigakukwan. Frice Yen, 0.25 

Nippon Gosho no Kafu, HARB RO wie Homes of 
the wealthy merchants in Japan. Author Ujo Sanshi Pub- 
lisher. Dairakukwan. Price Yen 0.25. 

Shisei Chédatsu Shiso Kwaidan. Be Ra 
A record of heroic acts. Author Hayata Genzo Pub- 
lisher Daigakukwan, Price Yen, 0.25. 

Shakamuni Den. FRgi7eie {4 Biography of Buddha. 
Author Inouye Tetsujiré. Publisher Bummeido. Price 
Yen, 0.80. 

Eiyu no Henei S280) Hi Reminiscences of great men. 
Author Otsuki Hisa. Publisher Bungaku Déshikwai, Price 
Yen, 0.20. 

Nippon Bukkyd Jini ketsu Den-ron. FAR +o 
{hi Lives of the twelve great Buddhists of Japan, Author 
Nakamura Teiryo, Publisher Bungaku Doshikwai. Price 
Yen, 0.30. 

Honda Heihachi, A#%2By\. A life of Honda Heihachi, 
Author Sasakawa Tanero, Publisher Kokkosha. Price 
Yen, 0.19. 

Tései Jimbutsu Hyo. Gq ASF Vol. 1. Criticism 
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on the characters of the present day. Author Ishikawa 
Hanzan. Publisher Kinkod6. Price Ven, 0.30. 

Tokugawa no Komei. (4)IJMFLAR The Komei (one 
of the greatest counsellors in China) of Tokugawa, Au- 
thor Ko Hidesuke. Publisher Kokkosha. Price Yen, 0.13. 

Chomin Sensei. JRIESE4: A life of Nakae Tokusuke, 
the most famous atheist of Japan. Author Kotoku Shusui. 
Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.20, 

Chinzet Hachiro. $a 7G /\ 85 A life of Minamoto Tame- 
tomo, the greatest archer of Japan. Author Kokubu Saito. 
Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, O,1s, 

Oishi Yoshio. ~A4@fiHE A life of Oishi Yoshio, the 
Captain of the 47 Ronin. Author Osawa Tensen. Pub- 
lisher Komeisha. Price Yen, 0.12. 

Otsuki Bansui. 3yPRRIK A life of Otsuki Bansui, 
Author Otsuki Joden, Publisher Hakubunkan. Price Yen, 
0.13. 

Yoshitsune Ki Kogi. g¢9fG233¢ Vol. r. Lectures 
on the life of Minamoto Yoshitsune. Authors Maizumi 
Sadasuke and Kurata Kumihide. Publisher Seishidé. Price 
Yen, 0.40. 

Dai Nippon Meika Zensho. KHASRAG Vol. 3 
and Vol. 4. A complete history of the Japanese great 
men, — the artists. Author Kokkésha. Publisher Sei- 
zando. Price Yen, 1.00. 

Daijin no Shosej Jidai. 3epi DUEAEBHE Lives of the 
Ministers of State when they were students. Author Boku- 
tei Inshi. Publisher Daigakukwan. Price Yen, 0.30, 

Uyesugi Kenshin. -4¢g8 {8 A life of Uyesugi Kenshin, 
one of the greatest strategists of Japan, Author Miyoshi 
Butsugwai, Publisher Kokkosha., Price Yen, 0.19. 

Yamanaka Shikanosuke. jlj-PJE2) A life of Vama- 
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naka Shikanosuke, one of the greatest strategists of Japan. 
Author Omachi Keigetsu. Publisher Kokkosha. Price 
Yen, 0.19. 

Gendai Hyaku Jingo. Aft ASE Vol. 3. A hundred 
great men of the present age, Authors Taguchi Kikutei 
and Kokubu Saito. Publisher Shinseisha. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Gendai Hyaku Jingo. WIC ASE Vol. 4. A hundred 
great men of the present age. Authors Kokubu Saita 
and Aoyagi Yubi. Publisher Shinseisha. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Meiji Fugo Chift Jidai. Rate anit The con- 
dition of the times when our millionaires made their for- 
tune. Author Bokutei Inshi, Publisher Daigakukwan, 
Price Yen, 0.25. . 

sagano no Tsuyu. BE DRE e A dew drop on 
Sagano, Author Tanimori. Publisher Seizandd. Price 
Yen, 0.40. 

Meiji Kokumin Kikan. B73 RG Lives of Ex- 
emplary characters of the Meiji Era. Author Naimusoo, 
Publisher Kokkosha, Price 2.00. 

Meishi no Kyodai. #4-t@) 5, & The brothers of the 
eminent people. Author Iwasaki Sod6. Publisher Dai- 
gakukwan. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Meiji Jimbutsu no Shoso Jidai AAA AMO APA 
The youth of the great men of the present day. Author 
Bokutei Inshi. Publisher Daigakukwan. Price Yen, 0.20, 

Jimbutsu Tampyo. A #149 PF Short criticism on the 
characters of the present day. Author Matsumura Kai- 
scki. Publisher Keiseisha. Price Yen, 0.30, 

shingen Nikki. @5CHi@ In 6 Vols, Shingen's diary. 
Authors Tsuboyi Kumazo and Kusaka Kwan. Publisher 
Yoshikawa Kwan. Price Yen, 3.20. 


Riku Kai Gun Jishi Taisho. pe fg ai+POA4F Lives 
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of the fourteen Marshals and Admirals, Author Tenraishi. 
Publisher Daigakukwan. Price Ven, 0.25. 

Rikushozan. Pe 1) A life of Rikushézan, a Chinese 
scholar, Author Tatebe Songs. Publisher Tetsugaku- 
shoin. Price Yen, 0.55. 

Qgon Sekai. (f4e{E9 The world of money,—lives 
of the millionaires, Authors Amuddjin. Publisher Shun- 
yodo. Price, Yen, 0.30. 

Akao Gishi Jitsudan, 7 @igg-- FRE A true account 
of the 47 Ronin. Author Shinobu Joken, Publisher Ko- 
bundo. Price Yen, 0.55. 

Hanawa Hokiichi. #4 fR61— A life of Hanawa Ho- 
ktichi, a learned blind man. Author Publisher Kin- 
kodo, Price Yen, 0.20. 

Hakushi Kugaku Dan. [4] -E 7 42 Be An account of 
hard experiences of Hakushi (Professor) in their student 
lif, Author Bokutei Inshi. Publisher Daigakukwan. 
Price Yen, 0.25. 

Kakinomoto Hitomaro oyebi sono Jidai. spa ARE 
Iti {{ -Kakinomoto Hitomaro, a great poet, and his age, 
Author Tsukagoshi Yoshitard. Publisher Minyfsha. Price 
Yen, 0.30. 

Hirosaki Joshu, Etchu no Kami, Tsugaru Nobumasa 
Ko. ah vibe eat Pate Aes A life of Tsuzaru Nobu- 
masa, Lord of Hirosaki. Author Sotozaki Satoru, Pub- 
lisher Yoshikawa Hanshichi. Price Yen, 0.80. 

Seika Hiketsu Figo no Omokage. i Oy Fe ie He Se 
Mfg ke Secret of success, lives and reminiscences of the 
millionaires, Author Kuwatani Kokudé. Publisher Jitsu- 
eyo no Nihon Sha, Price Yen, 0.50. 

Kokumin to Jimbutsu. fk ¢ AS <A nation and her 
great men. Author Watanabe Tamezo. Publisher Min- 
yusha, Price Yen o.20, 
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Bismarck'’s words. Author Murakami Dakuro. Publisher 
Kokkosha. Price Yen, 0,30. 

Koshi, Moshi, Junshi, Jimbutsu Yosei Dan. 4 | 3-7 
tj FA Sei =How did the great philosophers of China 
build their disciples’ character. Author Kimura Yotaro, 
Publisher Daigakukwan. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Shokai no Kiketsu. fos Lives of the great 
meéen in the business world. Publisher Jitsugva no Nihon 
Sha, Price Yen, 0,70. 

Shokumin Iseki. 9 [¢ {at BR Stories of creat success 
in colonization. Author Hisamatsu Giten. Publisher Kei- 
seisha, Price Ven, 0.25. 

Rijitsu Gwaka Retsuden. 38} wfG Lives of the 
great artists. Author —— Publisher Kobundé. Price 
Yen, 2.50. 

Sekai Jini Joketsu. {k¥b--— it Lives of the twelve 
great women in the world. Author Iwasaki Sodé. Pub- 
lisher Kobundo. Price Yen, 0.30, 





Law. 


Roku Dai Hoten KyGkwasho. 7yAREMSR In 2 
Vols. Text books on the Six great Codes. Author Goto 
Homma. Publisher Aoki Sizando. Price Yen, 1,50. 

Kaisei Nippon Roppo Kégi. @¢ iE H A ASHE RE 
Lectures on the Six Codes of Japan. Author Héten Ken- 
kyu Kwat Publisher Shugakudd, Price Yen, 2.50. 

Nippon Kempo. fl AGE The Constitution of Japan. 
Author —— Publisher Takigawa Price Yen, 0.05. 

Nippon Mimpo. HARP: The Civil Code of Japan. 
Author Publisher Takigawa. Price Ven, 0.16, 
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Nippon Keihd. 6 AF PE The Criminal Code of 
Japan. Author Publisher Takigawa. Price Yen, 0.06. 

Nippon Shoho, PARR The Commercial Code of 
Japan, Author Publisher Takigawa. Price Yen, 0.12. 

Nippon Roppo Zensho. PAATES YZ A complete 
collection of the Six Codes of Japan, Author  Pub- 
lisher Takizawa. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Nippon Keisatsu Kyodhan. =f a SF 9 i A text 
book on the Police Administration of Japan, Author 
Takashima Tamejiro. Publisher Kyukokaku. Price 
Yen, 0.50. 

Horitsu Jisho, 2EFE EERE In 10 Vols. A dictionary 
of legal terms. Author Ume Kenjiro, Publisher Met- 
hado. Price Yen, 1.00. 

Hasei- Kyokwasho. #& fi) # GE OA stext book on 
laws and institutions. Author Mizobuchi Takao. Pub- 
lisher Bungakusha. Price Yen, 0.65. 

Hosei Kyokwasho. 2B A text book on tas 
and institutions. Author Wadagaki one Publisher. 
Bungakusha. Price Yen, 0.65. 

Hésa Kiji Tekiyo Ruisan, Swear ees A col- 
lection of law cases. Author Hosokwai. Publisher Yu- 
hikaku. Price Yen, 1.00. 

Shuchin Kaiset Roppo Zensho. # BhkEARKE +s HF 
A pocket collection of the revised Six Codes. Author 
Chiigwai Shuppan Sha, Publisher Meihod6,. Price Yen, 
o.40, | 

Daishinin Hanret Keiji Yoshi Ruisha. ARR aE 
gis eii& A collection of the verdicts given by the Court 
of Cassation in criminal cases. Author Daishinin. Pub- 
lisher Vihikaku. Price Yen, 1:10. 

Keihé Kakuron. JAE Notes on the articles of 
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the Criminal Law. Author Ohata Den. Publisher Saibi- 
kwan. Price Yen, 1.50. | 

RKeit Soshoho. Jil iapG@ze The Law of Criminal 
Procedure. Author Publisher Takigawa. Price Ven, 
0.07. 3 
Kyokwa Tekiyé Genké Négyd Haki. # PHS 
BiseieR A collection of the present laws, and tegu- 
lations on agriculture. Author Publisher, Kobunsha. 
Price Yen, 0.45. HO 

Keivaku Shésho Sakusei Tetsubuki: Hae ER 
The method of drawing contracts and botids. ... Author 
Tsuda Fusanosuke, Publisher Takigawal Price Yen, 0.30. 

Kokken. [jek National laws, Author Jagukyokwai. 
Publisher Komeisha, Price Yen, 0.12. 

Kokusai Koho. (@jRRZsq: International law; —Author 
Akiyama Masunosuke. Publisher Meihoda., Price Yeh, 
1.85. | ; 

Gonin Gumi Seido. Fy A # fi PE The institution of 
“Gonin Gumi,” company of five people. . Author Hozumi 
‘Chincho.. Publisher, Yuhikaku. | Price Yen, 0.50, 

Minji Keijt Saiban Shoriho Daizen. [ER SRE 
AVjERH A collection of successful civit and criatinal 
actions, Auther Goto Homnia. Publisher Aoki Suzandé, 
Price Yen, 0.60, | | 

Giiho Zensho. HEREAPBE A collection of the laws 
.on debates;, Author Tokyo Haronsha:. Publisher Aoki 
Suzando. Price Yen,! 0,60. 

‘Gydseiho Ronko. 4F Bk an Lectures on the’ ad- 
ministrative laws. Author Oka Minoru. Publisher ea 
‘hikaku. Price Yen, 2.50. 5) *. 

‘Buonkwan Koto Shinken; Hanji Kenji Toyo Benga 
Shiken Kyudaisha Toan Shu. 2B a Sate 
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nation papers of the successful candidates for higher civil 
officials, judges, procurators and lawyers. Author Ya- 
mada Tomitaro. Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 
0.35. 

Ginké Hoki Shoshiki Hanketsu Rei, S173: HL@EsC4 
Pe) = =60A collection of the verdicts on the forms of laws 
and regulations concerning banking business. Authors 
Oyama Goro aud Kato Takeo. Publisher Hakubunkwan. 
Price Yen, 0.60. 

Gyosei Saibansho Ron. 47 PER Lectures on 
the law of the administration of justice. Anthor Koba- 
yasht Kwairo. Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 
0.50. 

Mimpo Kogi, [tees Lectures on the Civil Law. 
Author Ozawa Masamoto. Publisher Shigakuds, Price 
Yen, 1.50. 

Kaisei Mimpo Gikai. 22iE RpERERA Lectures on the 
revised Civil Code. Authors Hatoyama Kazuo, Miwa 
Tomiju and Oku Keiji. Publisher Sakakibara Tomo- 
kichi, Price Yen, 090. 

Minji Soshaho. [RMR The Law of Civil Pro- 
cedure. Author —— Publisher Takizawa. Price Yen, 
0.10. 

Minji Soshoho Scikai. [RUNGERGETEME Notes on the 
Law of Civil Procedure. Author Imamura Nobuyuki. 
Publisher Yuhikaku. Frice Yen, 1.00. 

Jitsurei Sanshé Minji Soshohd Scikai. ‘Pig gapsene fee 
Wraiei- A Notes on the Law of Civil Procedure, with 
reference to real cases. Authors Hatoyama Kazuo and 
Miwa Tomiju. Publisher Sakakibara Tomokichi. Price 
Yen, 0,40. 
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Jinja Horei. =k ee4P |6UCUThe Law and Regulations 
about Shinté Shrines. Author Kumagai Kotaro, Pub- 
lisher Saibikwan. Price Yen, 1.50. 

Kaisei Shiigiin Giin Senkyoho Shakugi. TE sibcik 
Eve Ries Notes on the revised Law of Election of 
the Members of the House of Commons, Author Hayashida 
Kametaro, Publisher Hakubunkwan. Frice Yen, 0.80. 

Kaisei Shohd Shoshiki Daizen. @iE FApE DPS KA 
A complete collection of the forms as contained in the 
revised Commercial Code. Author Goto Momma. FPub- 
lisher Aoki Stzandd. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Horei Daizen. fE4rK4 A collection of laws and 
regulations. Author Kida Kichitaro. Publisher Shubun- 
kwan. Price Yen, 0.35. 

Keimu Kyokwasho. S53¢¢33@ A text book on 
police service. Author Tokyo Horonsha. Publisher 
Aoki Stzands. Price Yen, 0.70. 

Gembun Itchi Hasei Tail. Q@X—-HEMAR A 
book on laws and institutions in colloquial style. Author 
— Publisher Fusambo. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Shinkyu Taisho Keiho Shuron, #7 /§ SHR IPE Mae 
A book on the Criminal Code, with references to the old 
and the revised laws. Author Yamaguchi. Publisher 
Hakubunkwan. Frice Yen, 0.80. 

Tegata Yoron. =-]7¢ i jj$-|Lectures on the Law of 
Commercial Notes. Author Yabe Ren. Publisher Vihi- 
kaku. Price Yen, 1.50. 

Shinrinho Shakugi. @epkeEPESE Notes on the Forest 
Law. Author Shibata Eikichi. Publisher Anayama To- 
kutaro. Price Yen, 0.60. 

Horitsu Keizai Jiten. fETEARRA REIL OA dictionary of 
law and Areas economy. Author Tanabe Kinya. 
Fublisher Hobunkwan. Price Yen, 1.00. 
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Social Sciences, 

(Including Politics, Political Economy, Sociology etc.) 

Toshi Hattachi Ron.  ‘ffiisei#i A book om the 
growth and development of cities. Author Sugiyama 
Shigeyoshi. Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Keizai Seisaku. epee Economic policy. Author 
Kaneko Kentaré. Publisher Okura Shoten. Price Yen, 
Gyoseiho Kakuron,  47B¢He fei Lectures on -the 
administrative laws. Author Ohara Shinzé.: Publisher 
Hakubunkwan, Price Yen, 0,50. ; 

Kinken Chochiku no Shiorl. (GEOL eb <A 
guide to frugality and savings. Author Konishi Kétard. 
Publisher Minyusha. Price Yen, 0 25. 

Shisei Ron. 7fike#y <A book on the municipal ad- 
ministration, Author Abe Isoo.. Publisher Hakubun- 
kwan. Price Yen, 0.40. 

shakwai Mondai. @b (tila - book on social pro- 
blems. Author Ohara Shoichi, Publisher Shucisha. Price 
Yen, 0.50. ; 

Seiji Gaku oyobi Hikaku Kempo Ron. 97654 beet 
232i Politics and comparative constitutions. Authors 
Takata Sanae and Yoshida Minosuke. Publisher Haku- 
bunkwan. Price Yen, 2.75; 

Trust Ron, #2 b# A book on trust. Author 
Togo Masatake. Publisher Minytsha. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Kwanshoku Yokai. ‘—fi§R3E jj Notes on the Govern- 
ment offices and services. Author Wada Hidematsu. 
Publisher Meiji Shain, Price Yen, 1.00. 

Bushido Kinken Hyakuwa. #--ia She Had A. cal- 
lections of examples of frugality as observed among 
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Bushi. Author Ugashi Osho, Publisher Aoki Suzando. 
Price Yen, 0.50, 

Zaisci Gaku. ft Be A A book on financial admi- 
nistration. Author Shimomura Ko. Publisher Meihodo, 
Proce Yen, 2.20. 

Shakwai to Seiji. jit ff <= Hq #4 Society and politics. 
Authors Shimmi Kichiji and Shibayama Washio, Pub- 
lisher Meiji Shoin, Price Yen, 0.50. 

Sekai Kokusel Y6ran. {Eee A table of the 
comparative forces of the nations, Author Publisher 
Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Hoppé Shina. je972Hh North China. Author Puru- 
sawa Koichi and Inaba Iwakichi, Publisher Maruya & 
Co. Price Yen, 0.60. 

Beikoku Shoko Taisei Ron. ETA A book 
on Anterican commerce and industry. Author Saito Shu- 
ichirs. Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Tokyo Fuzoku Shi. 3eRelefage Vol Il. A history 
of the customs and manners of Tokyo. Author Hirade 
Sojiro. Publisher Fusambé, Price Yen, 0.75. 

(isha Kwahei Shi. FRG A history of Euro- 
pean money. Author Shinobu Jumpei. Publisher Haku- 
bunkwan. Price Yen, r.00. 

Keizai Kyokwasho. @ #F #94 @ A text book on 
political economy. Author Mochiji Rokusaburo. Pub- 
lisher Fusambo. ‘Price Yen, 0.40. 

Keizal Kyoékwasho. #% 9% # Gy A text book on 
political economy. Author Wadagaki Kenzo. Publisher 
Bungakusha, Price Yen, 0.75. 
| Keizaijo no Osaka RFE 2KR Osaka, az econo- 
mically considered. Author Kozaka Scitaro. Publisher 
Minyiisha. Price Yen, 9.15. 
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Keizai Gaku Tsuron. 95 S¢3i% Principles of polt- 
tical economy. Author Yaita Kwan. Publisher Kinkédo, 
Prince Yen, 1.20, 

Chité Kydiku Keizai Ronkd. a“gy¥fetiean A 
hook on political economy for secondary schools. Author 
Niita Masutaro. Publisher Mizuno, Price Yen, 0.75. 

Keizai Gaku Tsuron. 2 9§ 443% Principles of politi- 
cal economy. Author Ninomiya Motonari. Publisher 
Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.75. 

Rokuho Gaku. fa) #: St Vol. I <A book on the 
laws of States. Author Ariga Nagao, Publisher Haku- 
bunkwan, Price Yen, 1.25. 

4aisci Gaku. Wht A book on finance adminis- 
tration. Author Wadagaki Kenzo, Publisher Kinkodo. 
Price. Yen, 1.30. 

Zaisci to Kinyu. [ger 4A Financial administration 
and circulation of money. Author Tajiri Inajiro. Pub- 
lisher Dobunkwan. Frice Yen, 2.00. 

Shashi Bokoku Ron, 28{$(Cj Eig Luxury,as a cause 
of national ruin. Author Terauchi Junjiro, Publisher 
Kokkosha. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Shakwai Gaku Suatsuyo. jit fF $i #@ A book on 
Sociology. Authors Nakajima Rikizé and Totoki Wataru. 
Publisher Fukyiisha. Price Yen, 0.70. 

Shakwai Gaku Kogi. fikf7Stoa Lectures on socio- 
lorry. Author Kends, Publisher Bungaku Doshikwai., 
Price Yen, 0.50. 

shokokai no Shichi Nichi. 7@ LOE +U Seventy 
days in the commercial and industrial world. Author 
Okamoto Yonezo, Publisher Tanuma Shoten. Price Yen, 
0.50. 


Shogyo Keizai Yogi. 7 92 @ #35 9E A book on 
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commercial economy, Author Ano Tsurusabura, Pub- 
lisher Kébunsha, Price Yen, 0,73. 

Shin Shakwai. fit f# A book on socialism,—an 
allegory. Author Yano Fumio. Publisher Dai Nippon 
Zusho Kwaisha. Frice Yen, 0.45. 

Shakwai Keizai Gaku. §te7aae A book on politi- 
cal economy. Author Kanayi Nobu. Publisher Kinkods. 
Price Yen, 3,30. ‘4 

Ginko oyobi Gwaikoku Kawase Ron. ®77 RAB 
3% A book on banking and foreign exchange. Author 
Tashiro Jun, Publisher Jitsugyd no Nippon Sha. Price 
Yen, 0.90. 

Gyésciha Hanron. FF RRR General principles of 
administrative Jaws. Author Ohara Shinzo. Publisher 
Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.590. 

Senji Kokusal Kaho. nF BE APE International 
law in the time of War, Author Takahashi Sakue. 
Publisher Tetsugaku Shoin. Price Yen, 1.3%, 


Geography and travels. 

Inu Oshima Kwazan. ft7 ABA The voleano in 
Qshima, in the province of Izu. Author Chigaku Kyo- 
kwai. Publisher Keigyosha. Price Ven, 0.90, 

Hachien Kyoko. AT Re fy A journey with cight 
yen. Author Aoyagi Yubi, Publisher Shinseisha. Price 
Yen, 0.15. 

Nippon Chir, A A i BH A geography of Japan. 
Author Teikoku Chigakukwai. Publisher Shibunkwan. 
Frice Yen, 0.20, 

Nippon Chiri Seisetsu. HAHA A geography 
of Japan. Author Odauchi Michitoshi and Yoshida Rai- 
kichi. Publisher Yoshikawa Hanshichi. Price Yen, 0.86, 
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Hompé Chiri Kogi. ACHp HEGRE Lectures on the 
geography of Japan. Author Kida Sadakichi, Publisher 
Yoshikawa Hanshichi. Price Yen, 0.60. 

‘Boken Ryokd Jutsu Ff @ he it fe How to-take an 
adventurous journey. Author -Murakami. Dakura. Pub- 
lisher Daigakukwan, Price Yen, 0.25. 

- Chiri Gaku Shohin. $UFE Step a A book _on géogra- 
phy. Author Yazu Masanaga. Publisher Minyisha, Price 
Yen, 0:35. | 

Chibun Gaku Kégi. }3¢-Sij39¢ Lectures on physical 
geocraphy. Author Uyeda Manjiro. Publisher Yoshi- 
kawa Hanshichi. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Chigaku Chibun Kyokwasho. Fh Sl thar eee ae OA 
text book on physical geography for middle - schools: 
Author Sato Den. Publisher Sugimoto. Price Yen, 0.75. 

Ryoko Dan. i 4 Talks on a journey. Author 
Kojima Usui. Publisher Naigwai Shuppan Kyokwai. 
Price Yen, 0.25. - . 

Kamakura Taikwan. (tf The sights of Kama- 
kura. siuthor Sato Zenjirdo. Publisher Murata Shigetaro. 
Price Yen, 0.38. | 

Gwaikoku Chiri Kogi. 4} (Bj Hi J AE @ Lectures on 
the geography of foreign. lands. Authors Wada Kanae 
etc. Publisher Yoshikawa Hanshichi, Frice Yen, 0.80. 

Gwaikoku Shin Chiri. 4} BpHhPA A new geography 
of foreign lands. Author Iwata Juzo, Publisher Uchida 
Rokakuhéd. Price Yen, 0.80, 

Gwaikoku Sho Chiri. 4} ff] Ay HF OA geography of 
foreign lands, Author —— Publisher Tanuma Shoten. Price 
Yen, 0.50, 

- Gakuseito Ryoko. SME ¢ fety Students and travelling. 
Author Publisher Shinseisha, Price Ven, 0.10. 
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Kankoku ~Annai, f @] 4 Py A »guide: of » Korea. 
Author Kazuki Gentaré. Publisher coi SueIN. Price 
Yen, 1.50, 

Europe. Bk @ FL Author Ikebe Gisha. Publisher 
Kinkodo. Price Yen, 1.80. 

' Rentan Vakan Ensoku. ~ See Travelling at 
night; asa method of cultivating one's courage, - Author 
Hayata Gendo. Publisher Daigakukwan. Price: Yen, 0.20. 

Tsuzoku Chibun Goku’ Kowa. eee ag Loec- 
tures on physical geography. Anthor: Akiyama Tetsutaro. 
Publisher Kaihatsusha, Price Yen, ©.16. 

Vladivostok Annai. Wpma Py A guide to Viadivestok. 
Author Tsunoda Bujo. Publisher Tokyodo. — Price wee, 
0.45 - 

Nojuku Ryoko. 8 fq wety Camping out Author 
Tekkyakushi. Publisher Daigakukwan. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Kurume Annai. A fl #% 2 fy A guide to Kurume. 
Author Asano Yokichi.. Publisher Shucisha. Trice Yen. 
0.35. | : 

Koto Chiri Gaku Kogi. (RS pNMI4h Age Lectures on 
geography. Author Nagata Kensuke. Publisher Maruya, 
& Co. Price Yen, 1.00. 

Asakusa Koen. # Wt 28 [@) Asakusa Park. Author 
Nishimura Tatsuo. - Publisher Fokyoa Shuppansha. Price 
1.00," “4 
 Shokyo Metku Yiiran Annai- #9 39 fp Dh GF GE EY A 
guide to-sight seers. Author Katayama Tomohiko. Pub- 
Jishe Okura Shoten. - Price Yen, 0.55- 

Meiseki- Junshaku- Ki. 4 Bi a Su ag An account -of 
a journey to famous places, Author Nippon Rekishi Chiri 
Kenkya Kwai. Publisher Yoshikawa Hanshichi.. Price 
Yen, 0.35. Me. 
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Meisho Kiji. 44 9 #1 3+ 0A description the illustrious 
sithts. Author——Publisher Kinkadd. Price Yen, 0.12. 

Shinonoi Sen Ryoko Annai. #I- SREP A A guide 
to the Shinonoi line of railway. Author Hanai Bunsho. 
Publisher Uyehara Shoten. Price Ven, 0.25. 

Matmpitsu kiko Shitawarabi. #e3tad77Lfzbouwk A 
book of travels, Author Owada Tateki. Publisher Kin- 
kodo. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Kidan Bimbo Ryoko. 48ST A poor journey. 
Author Tekkyakushi. Publisher Daigakukwan. Price Yen, 
0.25. 

Sekai Tanken. i 3 28 G@ A book of adventures. 
Author Shimizu Kanaenion. Publisher Bummeido. Price 
Yen, 0.40. 

Belkoku Hawai Toko Mondo. 3K IRIREREATIIE A 
to America and Hawaii. Author Yatnagishi Kan. Pub- 
lisher HObunkwan. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Chiri Kydton. FIRB A A text book on the ge- 
ography of Japan. Author Tatsumoto Tozo. Publisher 
Fukylisha. Price Yen, 0.60. 

Choate Chiri Kyokwasho, bai yg; Aar In 4 Vols. 
Text books on geography for middle schools ¢tc. Author 
Tatsumoto Tozo. Publisher Fukyisha. Price Yen, 2.05. 

Chité Shin Chiri. S47 fi 3@ = 4A text book on 
geography for middle schools ectc,—of Japan. <Atthor 
Noguchi Yasuoki. Publisher Seibidé. Price Yen, 0.60. 

Chité Shin Chir. "AS $y Hw A text book on geo- 
graphy for middle schools et¢..— of foreign lands. Author 
Nogichi Yasuoki. Publisher Seibido. Price Yen, 0.70. 

Chite Shin Chiri. Fa™tgyyaFf A text book on ge- 
ography for middle schools ete. Author Shiga Jiko. 
Publisher Fusambo. Price Yen, 0.70. 
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Chibun Kychon. #3c#% A text book on physical 
geography. Author Yokoyama Matajiro. Publisher Fu- 
kyiisha. Price Yen, 0.55. 

Taiwan Shi. 3 #92; <A description of Formosa. 
Author Ino Yoshimori. Publisher Bungakusha. Price 
Yen, 3.20. . : 

Chiri Kyékwasho. #)39¢:#}F In 4 Vols. Text books 
on geography. Author —— Publisher Bungakusha. Price 
Yen, 1.12. 

Chibun Gaku Mondd. #2 SA) <A book on 
physical geography, in the form of questions and answers. 
Author Publisher Acki Suzanda. -Price Yen, 0.30. 

Gwaikoku Chiri Kyékwasho,. 4H AWARAR A 
text book on the geography of foreign lands, Author 
Thara Gi. Publisher Shunyodo, Price Yen, 0.70. 

Gembun [tchi Nippon Chir, FR—-HMW RWM A 
geography of Japan in colloquial style. Author —— Pub- 
lisher Fusambs. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Kyomi no Ryokdé. MBO) AAT An interesting journey. 
Author Taniguchi Masanori. Publisher Hayashi Seirindo. 
Price Yen, 0.30. 

Shinshiki Nippon Chiri. 37s,{ HAH A geography 
of Japan. Author Aoki Tsunesaburo. Publisher Aoki 
Suzands. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Genbun Itchi Bankoku Chir, 2 2--#7 77 B)iiye A 
universal geography in colloquial style, Author 
Publisher Fusambo. Price Yen, 0.20. 











Natural Sciences. 
(Including Botany, Zoology, Physics, Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, and Geology. continued.) 
Hotaru no Hanashi. 409% An account of fireflies. 
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Author Watase Shézaburd. Publisher Kaiseilowan. - Price 
Yen, 0.35. 

Doshokubutsu to Rekishi. {i Aff bs ¢ he i Animals 
and plants, and history. — AUEHOF ’ Publisher Aceanegds. 
Price Yen, 0.18. i 

Kani Dobutsu Gaku Kogi. mn ameneckes pectic 
on zoology. . Atithor Oke Phe iro. Publisher Kaiseikwan. 
Price Yen, 6.35: : , 

Kwagaku Kogi Fickeashals (CRIES ie hear Lectures 
and experiments in Chemistry, Author Kametaka Toku- 
het Publisher Kaiseikwan, Price Yen, 1.30. 

Kyokwa Yo Jikken Kwagaku. nakanuil oe 1 1 A 
text book on experimental chemistry. Author Yamamoto 
Keitaro. Publisher Fukyiisha, Price Yen, 6.60. 

Shokubutsu no Keitai. Af eqe Shapes of plants. 
Author Matsumura Ninzo, Publisher Dai Nippon Zusho 
-Kwaisha. Price Yen, 0.95; 

Jinrui Dan. A$j38 Talks on human races. © Author 
Tsuboyi Shigoro. Publisher Kaiscikwan. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Shokubutsu Kaino Dan. itp ¥-ORR Talks on Botany. 
Author Miyoshi Gaku. Publisher Kaiseikwan, Price Yen, 
9:40. 





-Shintei Butsuri Gaku. keepmnse A book on physics, 
Author Sugano Kaika. Publisher pica Price Ven, 
0.85. 


Sziso Gaku Seigi, “Hinata ! Principles of phrenolo- 
gy. Author Seki Ryushi,. Publisher Kobayashi, Shimbei. 
Price Yen, 2.00, 

Seiso Gaku Taii.> 4€4)44a% A book on phrenology. 
Author Nishina Karoku... Publisher Kobayashi Shimbei, 
Price Yen, 0.35. 7 


Nippon Serui.Meii... 9 AWN Se _ Names of Japanese 
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sea weeds, Author Okamura Kintard, Publisher Kei- 
ryosha, Price Yen, 1.50. | E 

Nippon Kaiso Zusetsu. pL ACPMRIEIRe =6Figures with 
explanations of Japanese sea weeds, Author Okamura 
Kintaro. Publisher Keigyosha. Price Yen, 0.60, 

Nippon Yoshi Shokubutsu Zufu. ff A 2e By Ad el 
Figures of Japanese plants of sheep tooth species.. Author 
Makino Tomitard. Publisher Keigydsha. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Dobutsu Saishi Hozon H6. yep hie eee Method 
of the collection and preservation of animals, Author 
Takeda Ushinosuke. Publisher Seibidd, Price Yen, 0.60. 

Dobutsu Gaku Chu Kyokwasho. WhdpStrpge eae A 
text book on- zoology for middle schools etc, Author 
Terasaki Tomekichi. Publisher Keigydsha, Price Yen, 0.60. 

Chishitsu Gaku Koki. jp] S3§3@ Lectures on geolo- 
gy. Author Rekishi oyobi Chiri, Koshikwai. Publisher 
Yoshikawa Hanshichi, Price Yen, 0.40. 

Rikwa Hyohon Seisaku Ha. PAA AM TERE Method 
of making specimens for natural science. Author 
Publisher Ikuseikwai. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Rikwa Kyokwasho. 3f Ft #2 A text book on 
natural science. Author Publisher Teikoku Shose- 
ki Kwaisha. Price Yen, 0.85. 

Rikwa Shiryo. 22}; Materials for natural science. 
Author Akiyama Tetsutard, Publisher Tanuma Shoten. 
Price Ven, 0.25. 

Rikwagaku Koshiki. 2p{pS3%30 Formulz of physics 
and chemistry. Author Kondo Juro. Publisher Kanasa- 
shi. Price Yen, 0.35. : 

“Rikwa KyojuhG Kogi Voryé. a eH He EE 
Method of teaching natural science, Author. Tanahashi 
‘Gentardé. Publisher Hoeikwan, Price Yen, 0.20, 
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Shun Ka Shi To Rikwa Tebikigusa, 30 2 met 
-5|% <A guide to natural science for spring, summer, 
autumn and winter. Author Kimura Shoshu. Publisher 
Hakubunkwan, Price Yen, 0.38, 

Rikwa Kyoju Yo Doébutsu Zu. BARKER 
Figures of animals for the use of teaching natural science. 
Author Yazawa Yonesaburd. Publisher Kinshodd. Price 
Yen, 1,50. 

Chuta Kydiku Kwagaku Mondo, Sq y(L@ae 
Questions and answers on chemistry for middle schools 
etc. Author —— Publisher Aoki Suzando. Price Yen, 
@,20, 

Kaiso Gaku Hanron, jef@Stinifs A book on Sea 
weeds, Author Okamura Kintard, Publisher Keigyosha. 
Price Yen, 2.35. 

Yakuyo Shokubutau Jikken Benran, 3% Fj fi Go Of ie 
(2% A guide to experiments with medical plants. 
Author Ichimura Te. Publisher Keigyosha. Price 
Yen, 0,60, 

Chuté Kydiku Butsurigaku Mondo, paige titi Beat 
fiz Questions and answers on physics for middle 
schools etc, Author Publisher Aoki Suzando. Price 
Yen, 0.30, 

Kébutsukai Chu Kydkwasho, pao A 
text book on minerals for middle schools etc. Au- 
thor Terasaki Tomekichi. Publisher Keigyosha. Price 
Yen, 0.35. 

Chuté Kydiku Kabutsu Kai Kyckwasho, Showa 
iy SPT Se 6A text book on minerals for middle schools 
etc. Authors Takimoto Tézd and Matsyno Jiitaro. 
Publisher Tanuma Shoten, Price Yen, 0.50. 

Konchu Bunrul Ho. feedphptE Classification of 
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crawling insects. Author Sasaki Chojirdé. Publisher Kei- 
gyosha, Price Yen, 0.40, 

saikin Jiki Gagu. feb! The latest teaching 
on magnetism. Author Ichikawa Rintaro, Publisher 
Sanseido. Price Yen, 0.45. 

Kioku-jutsu Oyo Butsuri Juken Sankdsho. #24 aH 
AmnaheeAw A reference book for examination 
in physies, for memorizing. Author Onda Shigenobu. 
Publisher Kanahara Torasaku. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Shokubutsu Saishu Ho, Ai fp HR4R He Method of 
collecting plants. Authors Kurimoto Einojé and Naka- 
nishiki Hirotsugu. Publisher Toyésha. Pricé Yen, 0,20, 

Fuji San Shokubutsu Mokuroku. 42-ribhit#Ag A 
list of plants on Mount Fuji. Author Umemura Jintaré. 
Publisher ‘Toydsha. Price Yen, 0.20, 


Jitsuy6 Shokubutsu Byori Gaku. ‘SRR Aisi pet A 
book on diseases of plants. Authors Miyabe Kingo and 
Ideta Shin. Publisher Shoékwabé. Price Yen, 1.70, 

Kiseichu Gaku, F4Esh# A book on parasitic insects, 
Author Ikoma Totaro.: Publisher Anayama Tokutaré, 
Price Yen, 0.40. 

Shinsen he Shokubutsu Zusetsu. A A RR ey 
em Vol. Figures with explanations of Japanese 
ae Author Makino Tomitaro, Publisher 
Keigyasha. Price Yen, 0.50, 

Shinsen Nippon Shokubutsu “usetsu. #772 H AChiGy 
fig Figures with explanations of Japanese plants — 
endogamous species. Authors Matsumura Ninzdé and Mi- 
yoshi Gaku, Publisher Keigyosha. Price Yen, 0.25, 

Joshi Rikwa Shintei Kobutsu oyobi Kwagaku. #7 
NEST By EAL =A book on mineralogy and 
chemistry, for girls. Author Harada Chomatsu,  Pub- 
lisher Yoshikawa Hanshichi. Price Yen, 0.55. 
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Shogaku Shin Rikwa. ->@4a;m%+ Natural science 
for elementary schools. Author Publisher Bungaku- 
sha, Price Yen, 0.89. 

Shinsen Butsuri Mondé, 27 tgPe?s Questions 
and answers. on physics. Author Okano Eitaro, Pub- 
lisher Bunyodo. Price Yen, 0.15. 

Selbutsu Kai no Gensho, Doébutsu. 4EMy 2s, Bh 
Phenomena of the biological world, — animals. 
Author Ando Isajiré. Publisher Uyehara Shoten. Price 
Yen, 0.70. 

Seibutsu Kai no Genshd, Shokubutsu, AEG) 2 & Ae 
&y Phenomena of the biological world,—plants. Author 
Ando Isajird. Publisher Uyehara Shéten. Price Yen, 0.60. 

Jogakko Y6 Seibutsu Gaku. SEF A]4baySt  Bio- 
logy for girls’ schools. Authors Sasaki Toyosaburo and 
Mizoguchi Shikajiré. Publisher Toyosha. Price Yen, 0.60. 

Shizenkai no Gensho. ARRAS Phenomena of 
Nature. Author Misawa Rikitaro. Publisher Uyehara 
Shoten. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Dobutsu Kai no Seizon Kyéso. dig toes Reo 
Sf Struggle for existence in the animal kingdom, 
Author Shiono Susumu, Publisher Tanuma Shoten. 
Price Yen, 0.25, 

Chuto Butsuri Gaku. p> Seymal Physics for middle 
schools etc. Author Sudd Denjird, Publisher Seibido. 
Price Yen, 1.00, 

Churui HatsuikueHyo. gh 888779 A table of the 
growth of insects. Author Sasaki Chojiro. Publisher 
Keigyosha. Price Yen, 0.10. 

Muki Kwagaku Mondai Shokai, 40 {E SR MiPER 
A Key to the questions on inorganic chemistry, Author 
Yukawa Iwao. Publisher Aoki Sizandd. Price Yen, 0.40. 


TF 
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Umi no Dobutsu Kai. =7#§ 0 MH The animal 
kingdom of the sea, Author Akiyama Benzo. Pub- 
lisher Kobayashi Shimbei. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Kabutsu Kai Kydkwasho. RR A text 
book on the mineral kingdom, Authors Yamada Kuni- 
hike and Ishigann Magozo. Publisher Bungakusha. 
Price Yen, 0.65. 

Koébutsu Kai. $449) .A book on the mineral king- 
dom. Author Hirese Soho, Publisher Hoeikwan. 
Proce Yen, 0.40. 

Kinsei Butsuri Gagu Kyokwasho. ip (ko See 
A text book on modern physics. Author Nakamura 
Seiji. Publisher Fusambo. Price Yen, 1.00, 

Shinsen Nippon Shokubutsu Zusetsu. #7 H AHS 
iat Figures of Japanese plants with explanations. 
Authors Matsumura Ninzo and Miyoshi Gaku, Publisher 
Keigyésha. Price Yen, 3.00. 

Shinsen Nippon Shokubutsu Zusctau. 37H AH 
Wii Figures of Japanese plants with explanations. 
Author Matsuo Tomitaro. Yublisher Keigyosha, Price 
Yen, 3.00. 

Chats Dobutsa Kyokwasho. Hebe Hoey 44 text 
book on zoalogy for middle schools etc. Author Omori 
Chitoze, Publisher Fukyusha. Price Yen, 975. 

Chité Kobutsu Kyékwasho. git ey A text 
took on mineralogy for middle schools etc. Author 
Shimizu Sanetaka. Publisher Fukytsha. Price Yen, 0,50. 

Rikwa Kyohon. pF} A A text book on natural 
science,—on physics. Authors Nezu Fukuya and Tsu- 
kuyi Tokujiré. Publisher Fukyusha. Price Yen, 0.60. 

Chigaku Kobutsu Kai Kyokwasho. + 4% gi 4g 3P 
41g 0A text book on the mineral kinddom for middle 
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schools etc. Author Yokoyama Matajiré. Publisher 
Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Temmon Kowa. Xahak Lectures on astronomy. 
Author Yokoyama Matajiré. Publisher Hakubunkwan. 
Price Ven, 1.10. ¢ 

Jinshu Shi. A #H ZS A book om human races. 
Author Torii Ryuzo. Publisher Kobayashi Shimbei, 
Price Yen, 0.50. . 

Chugaku Shokubutsu Kyokwasho, rpSthidip§i#t de 
A text book on botany for middle schools. Author 
Miyoshi Gaku. Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.75. 

Shokubutsu Seitai Bikwan. #f & 4E 76 4% The 
beauty of living plants. Author Miyoshi Gaku. Pub- 
lisher Fusambo, Price Yen, 0,90. 


Chiigakko Sugaku Kyokwasho, Sanjutsu no Bu. At 
Ree P stem Text books on arithmetic for 
middle schools, In 2 Vols. Author Terada Ju and Yoshi- 
da Kokuro. Publisher Fuzambo, Price Yen, 1.10. 

Koto Jogakko Daisi Kyokwasho, gS dS Brit Brey 
#4ap A Text book on algebra for girls’ high schools, 
Author Okamoto Kotaré; Publisher Bungakusha. Price 
Yen, 0.40 

Daisi Gaku Kydkwasho. fCS(34# HE In 2 Vols. 
Text books on algebra. Author Sawada Goichi. Publisher 
Fuzambo. Price Yen, 1.10, 

Maiji Haité Sanjutsu Kyoan. 4¢0 Adm AEE Me- 
thod of teaching arithmetic, in one hour lessons. Authors 
Konddé Kuichiro etc. Publisher Dobunkwan.  Pryice 
Yen, 0.30, 
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Shote Sanjutsu Kyokwasho. gy apps A text 


book on elementary arithmetic. Authors Komatsuzaki 
RyGtaro etc. Publisher Sugimoto, Price Yen, 0.50. 

Sanjutsu Kyokwasho. Sij7eFigt In 2 Vols. Text 
books on arithmetic. Author Sawada Goichi Publisher 
Fuzambo. Price Yen, 1.10. 

Joshi Kikagaku Kyakwasho. c-Si, S-FE A 
Text book on geometry for girls. Authors Hasegawa 
Kazuoki etc. Publisher Tanuma Shoten.Price Ven, 0.60. 

Daisu Gaku Kyokwasho, [U@c4tee#eagt In 2 Vols. 
Text books on algebra. Author Takahashi Toyo, Pub- 
lisher Fukyusha. Price Yen, 1.60. 

Heimen Kikagaku Kyokwasho. ¢4Piijmeh Semis A 
text book on plain geometry. Author Takahashi Toyo, 
Publisher Fukytisha. Price Yen 0.80. 

Chiigaku Sankakuho, rAppyh= fq: Trigonometry for 
middle schools, Author Iijima Masanosuke. Publisher 
Fuzambo. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Daisii Mondai Kaito Jizai, (CQ RATE How 
to solve aigebraical problems. Author Nippon Chuo Gaku- 
sha. Publisher Aoki Sizando. Prise Ven, 0.40. 

Sanjutsu Kydkwasho. 2aj3¢#}@f In 2 Vols. Text 
books on arithmetic, Authors Takahashi Toyoo ete, Pub- 
lisher Fukyusha, Price Yen, 1.50, 

Chuto Kyékwa Sanjutsu Sho, hate egege In 2 
Vols. Text books on arithmetic for middle schools ete. 
Author Sakai Saho. Publisher Ikucisha, Frice Yen, 1.20. 

Shogakko Sanjutsu Kyoji Ho, -)s &t Be Sh iy He 4 EE 
Method of teaching arithmetic in elementary ‘schools. 
Author Sunazaki Tokuzo, Publisher Toyosha. Price 
¥en, 0.60, 

Kika Mondai Kaité Jizai. fEP) RIGS AfE How to 
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solve geometrical problems. Author Nippon Chao Gaku- 
sha. Publisher KeigyGsha. Frice Yeu, 0.40. 

Shoto Kikagaku Kyokwasho, Heimen no Bu. #05 
MRHAE EHH A text book on plain geometry. 
Author Shirai Denzaburo. Publisher Keigyasha, Price 
Yen, 0.75. 

Chats Teido Shinsen Sanjutsu Monda, rp Spi gik 
304M A collection of arithmetical questions for mid- 
die schools etc. Author Miyata Tonosuke. Publisher 
Sanscido, Price Yen, 0.30. 

Shinsen Shogyd Sanjutsu. MER A book on 
commercial arithmetic, Author Okada Ichyi. Publisher 
Kobunsha. Price Yen, 0.55. 

Shinsen Sari Mondd. Bye RREAIS A book on ma- 
thematical theories in the form of questions and answers. 
Author Okano Eitara, Publisher Uozumi Shoten. Price 
Yen, 0.15. 

Stigaku Rironteki Mondai Toan. 92 Si Sais BLS 
A collection of answers to theoretical problems in mathe- 
matics, Author Nippon Chuo Gakusha. Publisher Aoki 
Suzando Price Yen, 0.40. 

Tamazan KairyG An. ERA des <A proposed plan 
of reform in the use of the abacus. Author Inouye En- 
rvo. Publisher Fukytisha. Price Yen, 0.35. 

Rittai Kikagaku Kyokwasho. asi pTabeoie A 
text book on solid geometry. Author Takahashi Toyoo. 
Publisher Fukytsha. Price Yen, 0.95. 

Oyé Kika Gwahd Kaisetsu. [RARE ME Ex- 
planations of applied geometrical figures. Author Nobara 
‘Kytichi. Publisher Fukytisha, Price Yen. 0.20. 

Oyo Kika Gwahd. [EFAS Pie A book on applied 
geometrical figures. Author Nohara Kyuichi. Publisher 
Fukytsha. Price Yen, 6.35. 
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Shoté Bibun Sckibun Gaku. PGP RP A text 
book on differential calculus and integral calculus, Author 
Fujita Sotojird ete. Publisher Kanasashi, Price Yen, 
0.70. 

Sankakuho Kyokwasho. =fLERA A text book 
on trigonometry. Author Endo Matazo. Publisher Ko- 
fukwan. Price Yen, 0.60, 


Medicine. 


Haikekkaku Hetol Shin Rydho Ron. With een } — 
Siete ae «=An essay on the new Hetol cure of consump- 
tion. Author Nagaoka Tenzo. Publisher Kanaharu Tora- 
saku, Price Yen, 1.35. 

Gakko Okyi Chirys Ho. MUBMES SRE A book 
on “first help” in schools, Author Uyeno Tatsumi, 
Publisher Toyosha. Price Yeu, 0.20. 

Tstzoku Kambyo Gaku. 40 {#373942 A book on com: 
mon sick nurseing Author Oka KRyttaro. Publisher 
Nankodo. Price Yen, 0.60 

Gekwa Shujutsu Zufu, 46345: 4@) a} Figures of sur- 
gical operations. Author Narimiya Keiichi. Publisher 
Nankodo. Price Yen, 6.00, 

Gekwa Soron Chikwan. 44 #} a f@ 4 A book on 
surgery, Vol. 2. Author Katsura Hidema, Publisher 
Kanahara Torasaku. Price Yen, 1.55. 

[jutsu Kaigyd Shiken Mondé Sésho. Sap PH ae a Raf 
$teee =A collection of questions and answers on medi- 
cine for examinations for government license for physicians 
Author Shots Kwan. Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price 
Yen, 0,90. 

Shindan Shorei. 90 (4 A collection of physician's 
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certificates. Author Shimada Shosaku. Publisher Nan- 
kodo. Price Yen, 1.70. 

Baidoku Chiryo Shinron. Sees A book on 

the cure of syphilis. Author Nakamura Juji. Publisher 
Nankodo. Price Yen, 0.50. 
_ Saishin Nippon Yakkyoku Ho Zensht. {3) A Rae 
ji f& A complete collection of the laws of medicine, 
Authors Onda Shigenobu. Publisher Nankodo Price 
Yen, 0.60. 

Kohyo Hyd Shinron. Qigkiafi# A book on fox 
possession. Author Kadowaki Maeda. Publisher Haku- 
bunkwan. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Sankwa Seigi, FERRE Vol. 3. A book on mid- 
wifery. Author Sakuki Junjiré. Publisher Nankodo, Price 
Ven 1.30. 

Tsizoku LChéd Byo Yojo Ho. 3046 BH Big tee 
Common cures for stomach and bowel complaints. Author 
Yamamoto Gord. Publisher Hobunkwan. Price Yen. 0.50. 

Nippon Kentai Shoni no Hatsuiku Ron. # ACAETG- 
Fi ae7#m «4A book on the growth and development of 
Japanese children of normal health. Author Mishima 
Tsiryo Publisher Dai Nippon Zusho Kwaisha. Price 
Yen 0.70. 

Nippon Yakkyoku Ho Biké. HARM as Notes 
on the Japanese law of medicine. Authors litaka Yoshi- 
yasu, Aoki Junzo and Okonogi Shinrokuro. Publisher 
Asakaya. Price Yen 1.70. 

Nippon Yakkyoku Ho Chikai. 9 Aas Notes 
on the Japanese iaw of medicines, Author Yamashita 
Juuichirso. Publisher Nankods, Price Yen, 3.60. 

Tsizoku Eisei Komon. ji f@i4E Rf] Simple advice 
on hygiene. Author Tokyo Yakugaku Kyokwai. Pub- 
lisher Shigakuds. Price Yen, 0.95. 
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Onna Isha. # AR 49 A woman physician, Author 
Shukin Joshi. Publisher Seikokwan. Price Yen 0.30. 

Katei Eisei Shinsho. SRE fe jae A book on home 
hygiene. Author Okabe Seinosuke, Publisher Seishido, 
Price Yen, 0,45. 

Kaisui yoku. jigoKif® A book on Sea bathing Author 
Uchida Kotaré. Publisher Kinkad6é, Price Yen, 0,20, 

Naikwa Shindansho. FUR }RETAR A book on the in- 
ternal treatment of diseases. Author Terao Kunihei, 
Publisher Nankédo. Price Yen, 2. 30. 

Rinsho Juken Biko Naikwa Zensho. BRIE? ial # yy 
#4 4 FF OA book on internal diseases for clinical Ex- 
amination, Author Kawauchi Tatsuwaka. Publisher Nan- 
kéd6, Price Yen 1.70. 

Malaria Shinsatsu. feed) a eae A book on Malaria. 
Author Tsutsuki Jinnosuke. Publisher Kanahara Tora- 
saku. Price Yen, 1.20. 

Shichin Gekwa Iten. 4 494 FM Vol. TL. OA 
pocket book on surgery. Authors Tamura Koken and 
Oka Ryttard, Publisher Nankodé. Price Yen, 1.35. 

Kyokusho Kaibh Gaku Kohon. jie eabigae oA 
text book on partial anatomy. Author Narasaka Gen- 
ichiro, Publisher Handaya, Price Ver, 1.10, 

Kioku Kyoko Kingaku Benran. fila Ria A 
book on sifews. Author Chikusa Satara. Publisher 
Mandaya. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Kinsei Naikwa Zensho, jit Rep A book on 
the modern treatment of internal diseases, Author Hashi- 
moto Sessai. Publisher Nankodé, Price Yen, 3.00. 

Meika Shoho. #4 MEF A collection of rendwed 
doctors’ prescriptions. Author Murayama Kumaji. Frice 
Yen, 0.45. 
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book on the science of medicine. Author Ise Jozoro. 
Publisher Nankodo. Price Yen, 0.90, 

shokumotsu Isan. q¢pGeat <A classified collection of 
foods, Author Sagami Kasaku. Publisher Maruya & Co. 
Price Yen, 1,00, 

Bisei Koryo. 4: #4 pH 4 60Vol. IV. A book on 
hygiene. Author Tsuboyi Jiro. Publisher Kinshodo, 
Price Yen, 0,90. 

BKisei Biyo Jutsu. fp4e32e¢¢y Facial Embellishment 
by hygienic methods. Authors Kawase Genkuro and 
Kawase Fumiko. Publisher Dai Nippon Zusho Kwwaisha. 
Price Yen, 0,25. 

Shinan Enkei Shishiryoku Hyé. 27 AER m7 # 
AL new table of marks for the examination of the sight. 
Author Shin Yoshinao. Publisher Asakaya. Price Yen, 
0.20, 

Byori Soron Koégi. 99 PR e#e Lectures on the 
principles of diseases. Author Wamazume Katsusabura, 
Publisher Handaya, Price Yen, 1.50. 

Byoteki Sairyo Kwansatsu H6 Jisshu. she eee 
iE Eo OPractice in the method of observing morbid 
materials. Author Yamazume Katsusabura. Publisher 
Handaya. Price Yen, 2.00, 

Seirigaku Kégi. 4:38 ge Vol. IIL and Vol. IV. 
Lectures on physiology. Author Miyairi Keinosuke, 
Publisher Handaya, Price Yen, 2.20. 

Seishin-by6 Gaku. Ff phjyg 3! A book on mental 
diseases. Author Kadowaki Maeda, Publisher Hakubun- 
kwan. Price Yen, 2.00. 

Chigaku Seiri Eisei Kydkwasho. sp Al4b pp i}: Ft 
@ A text book ‘on physiology and hygiene for middle 
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schools. Author Kamimura Kenryd, Publisher Fukyi- 
sha, Price Yen, 0.65. 

Raibo Byosha Cho. ARAM @h A sketch book of 
anatomy. Author Ishikawa Kichoku. Publisher Tahads, 
Price Ven, 1.00 

Futsn Anshin Gaku. ?ih/£a94) A book on com- 
mon shampooing and acupuncture. Author Okumura 
Sansaku. Publisher Seishidd, Price Yen, 1,20. 

Sanzen Sango no Kokoroe. FERRERO FF Care to 
be taken before and after parturition, Author Seki Ta- 
jiro. Publisher Kabundo. Price Yen, o.go. 

Tsizoku Kiset Me no Hanashi. dif(pipewbowi 
A common talk on the eve. Author Ogawa Kenzabura, 
Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0,18. 

Shinzo Byo-Ron. ghBkig@ A book on heart disease. 
Author Okamoto Toshiyuki. Publisher Nankodé, Price 
Yen, 1.50. 

Chugaku Seiri Kyokwasho. #aSi¢eygytite A text 
book on pliystology for middle schools. Author Tsuboyi 
Jiro. Publisher Kinkédé. Price Yen, 0.70. 

Obei Shégys Jissei. BRKT The real state of 
commerce in Europe and America, Author Moriyama 
Moritsugu. © Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Kojin Eigyo oyobi Kessha Eigyo, {a ASE Re gtet 
# Business carried on by individuls and companies. 
Author Publisher Dobunkwan. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Saishin Shogyod Yoko. StH BH The latest 
method of mercantile business. Author Tsuchiya Cho- 
kichi. Publisher JitsugyG no Nihon Sha. Price Yen, 
0.75. 
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Shésyo Annai. fq 2 A guide to mercantile 
business. Author Banto Rikuzo. Publisher Shubunkwan. 
Price Yen, 0.35. 

Shogya Kyckwasho. }§ % # FH A text book on 
increantile business. Author Mizushima Tetsuya. Pub- 
lisher Kinkodo, Price Yen, 1.15. 

Ginké Shinron, Gwaikoku Kawase. 98 ff 9 a FH M4 
fee A book on banking business, including an arti- 
cle on foreign exchange. Author Noguchi Koki, Pub- 
lisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.50, 

Shogyo Kihan. 7 32 fii In 3 Vols. Text book 
of mercantile business. Author Terada Yukichi, Publisher 
Fukytisha. Price Yen, 1.85, 

Shogyo Sakubun. 7 HEE 2% A book on business 
letter writing. Author Shogyo Gakkwai. Publisher Ko- 
bunds. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Shahin oycbi Shogyo Chi. WR ARH A book 
about mercantile articles and places. Author Shogyo Sekai 
Sha. Fublisher Dobunkwan. Frice Yen, 0.20. 

Rokuku oyobi Siberia Shokyé Chésa Hokoku. BUR 
Pa LE ate OA report on the mereantile con- 
dition of Russia and Siberia. Author Noshomusha, Pub- 
lisher Anayama Tokutard. Price Ven, 0.25. 

Baibai oyobi Toki. URE Bargaining and specula- 
tion, Author Shogyo Sekai Sha. Publisher Dobunkwan, 
Price Yen, 0.20. 

Nippon Torihikisho Ron. [1ARIRGIBG <A book on 
exchanges in Japan. Author Aoki Genzaburo. Pub- 
lisher Dobunkwan. Price Yen, 0.45, 

Nippon Figé no Kaken, PARTE SEO RA Household 
laws of the Japanese millionaires. Author Bolcutei Inshi 
Publisher Daigakukwan, Price Yen, 9-30. 
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Beikoku Tojiki Shogyo ni Kwansuru Hokoku 3 Bgpy 
ft 2y ty Et AT 4 RAE A report on the potteries of 
America. Author Noéshémushd. Publisher Anayama 
Tokutaré. Price Yen, o.12. 

Toshin Tetsudd Fukin Shéky6 Shisatsu Hékoku. ify 
3 Pa i La OA report on mercantile con- 
ditions in the vicinity of the East China Railway. Author 
Noshomusho. Publisher Anayama Tokutaro. Price Yea, 
O.25. 

Koto Jogakko Yo Kakei Boki. (9S écSler eet 
BR «6The rules of domestic bookkeeping for girls’ high 
schools, Author Sakuma Buntaro. Publisher Bungakusha. 
Price Yen, 0.35. 

Manshu ni okeru VYunyt Mempu Rui ni Kwansuru 
Hokoku. (WEEN SRAM IIT SFG A re- 
port on imported cotton cloth in Manchuria. Author No- 
shomushd. Publisher Anayama Tokutaro, Price Yen, 0.12. 

Ginko Riyo H6. #77 ARE How to make use of 
a bank. Author Suda Mairoku. Publisher Kokkosha. 
Price Yen, 0.40, 

Ginko Koki Gaku. #47 ff #1 4 A book on bank 
bookkeeping. Author Nakamura Sahei. Publisher Ka- 
kkosha, Price Ven, 0.50. 

Hoshi Kyoiku Shogyo Nyimon. #4) aT REA 
Vol. I. A text book on mercantile business. Author Hama- 
da Shiro. Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.18, 

Nippon Shogyo Tokuhon. —f] AP WA Vol. IM. 
A reader on commercial business. Author Publisher 
Dobunkwam. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Shogyo Boki Reidai Kaishiki. Spal pest A 
key to the exercises in bookkeeping. Author Ikeda Gen. 
Publisher Kinkédo, Price Yen, 0.40. 
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Shogyd Boki Reidai. FRSA PIE A collection of 
exercises in commercial bookkeeping. Author Ikeda Gen. 
Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.35. 

Shogyo Boki Kyokwasho. ( if il AF WH A text 
book on commercial bookkeeping. Author Sano Zensaku. 
Publisher Dobunkwan. Price Yen, 1.60. 

Chita Kyoiku Shégyd Gaku Mondo, yp Sige ¥f eS 
je Accollection of questions and answers on commercial 
business. Author Publisher Aoki Suzandé. Price 
Yen, 0.30. 

Shogya Kwaigisho Hé oyobi Fuzoku Hoki. 7AM 
Ap: AP EERE Law of Chambers of Commerce and 
Dependent Regulations, Author Noshomusho, Publisher 
Anayama Tokutaro. Price Yen, 0.05, 

Shinkoku ni okeru Boseki Gyo no Gaikyd, jy QIZ 
Heit SERRE DPEH A report of the condtion of spin- 
ning industries in China. Author Noshomusho. Poblisher 
Anayama Tokutaro. Price Yen, 0.12. 

Ginké Boki Reidai. tt; heal = A collection of 
exercises in bank bookeeping. Author Nishikawa Masaji. 
Publisher Kobayashi Shimbei, Price Yen, 0.40. 

- Shogyo Sakubun. PAIR. A book on commercial 
letter writing, Author Shogyo Sekai Sha, Publisher Do- 
bunkwan. Price Yen, 0.20. . 

- Jissen Kakei Boki. ‘RR iw@sd Practical domestic 
bookkeeping Author Nehara Tetsuho, Publisher Jitsu- 
eyo no Nihon Sha. Price Yen, 0.30. : 

Shogys Tokuhon. RRA Vol. L A reader oh 
commercial business, Author Amapi Yasumasa.  Pub- 
lisher Hakubunkwan. Fricé Yen, 0.15. 
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- Bonsai Shitate Hiho. 4% 48 4: a RE The art of 

growing plants in pots. Author Nakajima Nobuyoshi. 
Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Oyd Tetetsu Gaku. HRTIRHES! <A book on the 
horse shoe. Author Kishimoto Tatsuji. Publisher Ana- 
yama Tokutara. Price Yen, o.go. 

Yosan oyobi Scishi Ron. RRM A book on 
silk worm feeding and silk manufacture. Author Inouye 
Seiga, Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.35. 

Saju Saibai Zensho. ei }teH4ABe A book on the 
cultivation of the mulberry tree. Author ITkeda Eitara, 
Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 1.25. 

Négyo Hyakkwa. @#7)F} A book on agriculture. 
Author Watanabe Tard. Publisher Ejima  Kintaro. 
Price Yen, 0.50. 

Sambyo Ron. -344i A book on silkworm diseases, 
Author Iwabuchi Heisuke. Publisher Hakubunkwan. 
Price Ven, 0.30. 

Hata Saku Kakushin Ron. A fEdi B73 A book on 
reforms to be introduced in the cultivation of vegetable 
gardens. Author Maeda Katsushiro, Publisher Waseda 
Noen, Price Yen, 0.20. 

Nippon Hiryo Seibun Ichiran. HAIER A 

table of the constituents of Japancse manure. Author 
Mori Yataré. Publisher Keigyasha. Price Yen, 0.10. 
. Nippon Yayo Shinrin Jumoku Zu.  ae4p RPA 
al 6o sheets. Figures of the trees in the forests of Japan. 
Author Dai Nippon Sanrin Kwai. Publisher Kobayashi 
Shimbei, Price Yer, 4.00. 

Nippon Suisan Dobutsu Gaku. HARIKA OA 
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book on Japanese marine animals. Author Fujita Tsune- 
nobu. Publisher Shokwabo. Price Yen, 2.30. 

Nippon Jumoku Gaichu Hen. BARRERA A 
book on the harmful insects on trees, Author Sasaki 
Chujiro. Publisher Keigyésha, Price Yen, 2.50. 

Nippon Inasaku Gaichu Zu. A ARPFTES ea Figures 
of harmful insects on rice plants. Author Hanyu Michiya. 
Publisher Keigydsha. Price Yen, 0.55. = 

Komono Bonsai Jikken Shu. />4ét Re ABgik Ex- 
periments made on small plants in pots, Author Shun- 
kien Shujin. Publisher Aoki Stzandd. Price Yen, 0.50. 

jaye Nosakubutsu Gaichu Zu. if BE & & & 
Figures of the chief harmful insects on agricultural 
plants Author Hanyu Michiya. Publisher Keigyésha. 
Prics Yen, 0.40. 

Gaichu Kujo Yoran. 2 g,0eReiF How to get rid 
of harmful insects, Author Nomukyoku. Publisher Kei- 
gyosha, Price Yen, 0.15. 

Kan Kitsu Ringo Nashi Rui Kwajitsu Choza Ho. Hf 
ba tk bh ee i ee: «=ow to preserve fruits such as 
oranges, apples, pears-ete. Author Kajuenshu. Publisher 
Waseda Noen. Price Yen, 0.06. 

Soba Gaku. #gij42 <A book on the physiognomy of 
horses, Author Ema Kusaburo. Publisher Anayama 
Tokutaro. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Nogakko Kokugo Tokuhon, BRR TAMA In 3 
Vols. Readers for agricultural schools. Authors Taka- 
hashi Teiza and Suzuki Choko. Publisher Uyebara 
Shoten. Price Yen, 1.15. 

Noka no Shiori, Faas A guide to farmers. Author 
Inouye Kamegoro. Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Saikin Yosan Ron. S35 353i The latest method 
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of feeding silkworms. Authors Suda Kinnosuke and 
Tamura Kanezo. Publisher Shokwabo. Price Ven, 1.50. 

Shuchin Sanshi Hoten.  @jeeEEeewk A pocket 
book on silk. Authors Matsunaga Gosaku and Inianishi 
Naojiro. Publisher Meibundd. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Santai Seiri Kyokwasho. 3ERb4EMe AG A text 
book on the physiology of silkworms. Author Kojima 
Michiharu. Publisher Kobunsha. Price Yen, 0.55. 

Santai Kaibs Ron. 3G Riga A book on the 
anatomy of silkworms. Author Matsushita Kenzaburo, 
Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Jitsuyo Shinrin Gaku. PWR Vol. IL Prac- 
tical forestry. Author Honda Seiroku. Publisher Wa- 
seda Noen. Price Yen, 0.75. 

Jitsuyo Dojé Gaku. ‘FRI A book on soils. 
Authors Sakai Honosuke and Rusaba Eiki. Publisher 
Shokwabd. Price Yen, 0.80. 

Shoto Nogyo Kwa Kyoju Ho. PSR ERE 
Method of teaching elementary agriculture. Authors Yo- 
koi Jikei and Kozuki Kiroku. Publisher Kaihatsusha. 
Price: Yen, 0.75. 

Hiryo Gaku, [282 A book on manure. Author Nishi- 
mura Torazo. Publisher Maruya & Co. Price Yen, 1,60, 

Kachiku Kisei Dobutsu Gaku. ‘9 3 4 4: ih Gy St 
Vol. 1. A book on the parasitic animals on cattle. Author 
Uno lyehara. Publisher Nankodo. Price Yen, 1.45. 

Aki Tabako Késaku Hé. 2X QHEH: A book on 
the cultivation of autumn tobacco. Author Kubota 
Ryoon. Publisher Anayama Tokutaré. Price Yen, 6.25. 

Sangyo Keizai Ron. 9g :@}yFi® A book on the 
economy of the silk worm industry. Author Tokuda 
Sancya. Publisher Makubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.30, 
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A book on the cultivation of various kinds of mush- 
rooms, Author Fujiwara Kwanju. Publisher Waseda 
Noen, Price Yen, 0.08. 

Shoto Suisan Gaku. 4)S¢7k—ES! An elementary 
book on marine products. Author Bant6é Rikuzo. Pub- 
lisher Shubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.30. 


Rengwa Voselsu. #2 <A book on the brick. 
Author Moroi Tsunehet, Publisher Hakubunkwan. 
Price Yen, 0.40. 

TetsudS Tsiron. #8 Gy A book on railways. 
Author Mogi Hideo. Publisher Dobunkwan. Price 
Yen, 0.50, 

Kyéryo Koshiki, $8 RAM Bridge Formulas. 
Author Kanai Hikesabura, Publisher Kenchiku Shorin. 
Price Yen, 0,60, 

Yurui Kogyo Bunseki. We ea 6A book on 
the technical analysis of oils. Author Yano Kogakushi. 
Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Diéryoku Hassei oyobi Bumpai. WiyezRpmw A 
book on the production and distribution of momentum. 
Author Machida Do. Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price 
Yen, 1.00, 

Tsizoku Kaoku KairyO Kenchiku Ho. j§(@ Rede 
fat 83 «=A book on improved methods of building 
houses, Author Inouye Shigejiro. Publisher Hakubun- 
kwan. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Kwappan no Maki. 7§iR2% “A book on the print- 
ing business. Author Ishii Kendo, Publisher Hakubun- 
kwan. Price Yen, 0.15. 
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Kooyo Bunseki H6. LL #4ppppe A book on technical 
analysis, Author Koyama Sai. Publisher Nankodo, Price 
Yen, £.30 

Eisei Kogaku. fy 46 7. 4) A book on technical hy- 
eiene. Author Onuma Burnsai. Publisher Shabidé. Price 
Yen, 1.20, 

Doro Gaku Ippan. $4 # 4!— Hp A book on road 
making. Author Kimishima Hachiro, Publisher Haku- 
bunkwan. Price Yen, 0.60. 

Doboku Kogaku, Zairyo oyobi Koza Hen. 4-4 At 
AE Rite A book on building and construction. 
Author Ando Hiroyuki. Publisher Okura Shoten. Price 
Yen, 1.75. 

Jitchi Oyd Déboku Sokuryo Ho. ‘PENA A 44g RR 
#: Practical method of survey for building and con- 
striction, Author Ito Jurd. Publisher Seishidd. Price 
Yen, 0.85. 

Chikko. S29 Vol. V. A book on harbour con- 
struction. Author Hiroi Isamu. Publisher Maruya & 
Co. Price Yen, 1.00, 

Denki Kogaku Ippan. if 4 1 — HE A book on 
electrical mechanics, Author Oshima Tatsunosuke, Pub- 
lisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.65. 

Kasen Kogi Yoran. jap}i| L4G A book on river 
works, Author Kamei Shigemaro. Publisher Kenchiku 
Shain. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Zosen Gaku. Jo4b4) A book on shipbuilding, Au- 
ther Vokota Seinen. Publisher Okura Shoten. Price 
Yen, 2.00. 

Higo Kinké Roku. IP fi@ TS A book on the gold 
mines in the province of Higo. Author Nagaya Shigena, 
Publisher Yoshikawa Kobunkwan. Price Ven, 1.80, 
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Mokkyo Sekkei Benran. 4 He 3G} (2 RH A book 
on wooden bridge designs. Author Kanai Hikosaburo. 
Publisher Kenchiku Shoin, Price Yen, 0.80, 

Dai Shiji Vushutsu Jiiydhin Voran. 3a ee hae 
‘.e0'% Books on important articles for export — the 
4th series. Author Noshomusho, Publisher Anayama 
Tokutaré, Price: Rugs Yen, 0.10, Straw work Yen, 0.25, 
Lacquer work Yen, 0.20, Fans Yen, 0.12. 


I oe 
Nippon Bunten Taiko. A Aa RR OA Japanese 
crammar. Author Suzuki Chike. Publisher Kokugo 
Denshajo. Price Yen, 0.20. 
Tébun Ikai. Fa Bf A book on the Japanese 
language for the Chinese. Author Oya Toru. Publisher 


Maruya & Co. Price Yen, 0,70. 


Chusaku Sakubun Kyokwasho- Pa eee A 
text book on composition for middle schools. Author 
Hort Hideo. Publisher Meiji Shoin. Price Yen, 0.35. 

Futsu Kyosiku Gembun Itchi 3107 SX—-% A 
book on the uniformity of the spoken and written langu- 
ages. Author Fujii Kingo. Publisher Kokugokwan. Price 
Yen, 0.40. 

Kokugo H6 Ichiran. as p:— A Japanese gram- 
mar. Author Kwazoku Jogakko. Publisher Kinkodo, 
Price Yen, 0.16. 

Sakubun Gosendai. 4£ 4 3p fH 5,000 exercises in 
composition, Author Kida Kichitaro. Publisher Shobun- 
kwan. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Shinsen Joryti Bumpan. #44 dc Het hi =A book on 
composition for girls, Author Hattori Kenji. Publisher 
Scishinds. Frice Yen, 0:60. 
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Nippon Bunten. 6 ABR In 3 Vols. A Japanese 
grammar, Author Sassa Masaichi. Publisher Kinkoda, 
Price Yen, 0,60. 

Nippon Bumpo Ron. f# ARH im A book on 
Japanese grammar. Author Yamada Takao. Publisher 
Hobunkwan. Price Yen, 0.50. 

Gazoku Tashd Wakan no Bunten. SER SFE S 
$i <A comparative grammar of Japanese, classical as 
well as colloquial, and Chinese. Author Ito Sakon. Pub- 
lisher Kanasashi. Price Yen, 0-80. 

Gunjin Kydiku Sakubun Kyotei MARAIFZ&E 
A book on composition for the education of soldiers. 
Author Tomoda Giké, Publisher Koyikwan. Price Yen, 
0.25. 

Hyoshaku Joshi Bumpan. FPR a Fst “A book on 
composition with notes, for girls. Author Suzuki “Aki. 
Publisher Toydsha. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Guntai Shokan Bumpan. Gest A collection 
of letters for soldiers. Authors Anzai Kanae and Shino- 
miya Kensha. Publisher Toyosha. Price Yen, 0,30. 

Joshi Kokugo Tokuhon, “-f-/Aia@A In to Vols. 
Readers for girls. Author Makiyama Ei. Publisher Fu- 
kyiisha, Price Yen, 2.60, 

Shinsen Kokubun Mondo. #5 4 Bj st fl f A book 
on the Japanese language in questions and answers. 
Author Takano Isao. Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price 
Yen, 0.20. 

Kokubunten Kyokwasho. [asc A text book 
on Japanese grammar. Authors Koyama Samoji etc. 
Publisher Matsumura Sanshodo, Price Yen, 2.00. 

Kokugo Tegami no Bun. [RGR=- HOB Letter writ- 
ing. Author Miyamoto Isao. Publisher Shoyodo. Price 
Ven, 0.16, 
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of letters of congratulation, amd condolence, Author 
Tsuda Fusanosuke, Publisher Kobayashi Shimbei. Price 
Yen, 0.25. 

Chito Kyoiku Jitsuyd Nippon Bunten, bag, ep iy 
HASH 6A Japanese grammar for middle schools etc. 
Author Shinra Kinkitsu. Publisher Keigyasha. Price 
Yen, 0.60. 

Bunkan Chikusa no Nishiki. 3 $§7-i@98 A collec 
tion of model compositions. Author Nakamura Shuko. 
Publisher Mackawa Buneikaku. Price Yen, o 35. 

shogaku Kydiku Kensho Rombun Shi. 2g 
ma 2042 A collection of compositions for elementary school 
children. Author Publisher Kinkadd. Price Yen, 
0.60, 

Gunjin Seinen Toron Enzetsu Gosendai. ff Aipse iy 
iti Ti 85,000 subjects of debates and speeches 
for young soldiers. Author Ohata Yittaka. Publigher 
Kyukokatsu. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Gembun Itchi Sakuhé Shinan. Bwe—PPMIEMA A 
guide to composition in the Gembun Itchi style. -Author 
Sugimoto Muko. Publisher Takigawa. Price Yen, 0.20, 

Bunsho Koshtsho. 327i 4a <A book on composi- 
tion with exercises, Author Hattori Kenji. Publisher Sei- 
shind6. Price Yen, 0.70. 

Kokubunten Kohon, (8) 3% fi AR OA text book on 
Japanese grammar. Author Kubota Ryogo. Publisher 
Kobunsha, Price Yen, 0.75. 

Kokugo Kambun Kanazukai Ho. [agi a G4 iid: 
A book on the rules for the use of Kana in Japanese 
and Chinese. Author Omiya Hyoma. Publisher Kolcka- 
sha. Price Yen, 0.18. 
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Kokuji Kairy6 Ronsan, fi=d% it get «A collection 
of articles on the reform of Japanese characters. Author 
Horie Hideo. Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.60. 

Kokugo no Shiorl. fj JF @ 3 <A guide to the Japa- 
nese language. Author Iniaizumi Kuntaro. Publisher 
Kinkédo. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Kokugo Shin Bunten. [RRS HAI A Japanese gram- 
mar. Authors Omachi Yoshiki and Takahashi Tatsuo, 
Publisher Fukyiisha. Price Yen, 1.10. 

Kokugo Kanazukai [chiran. [RISES -H A book 
on the use of Kana. Author Kwazoku Jogakké, Pub- 
lisher Kokkosha. Price Yen, 0.12. 

Kokugogaku Shomoku Kaidai. BQFaSHE A AE Notes 
on the titles of books for the study of the Japanese 
language. Author Tokyo Teikoku Daigaku. Publisher 
Yoshikawa Hanshichi. Price Yen, 2.50, 

Kokugogaku Kenkyt Shi. BURRS SE A history 
of the study of the Japanese language. Author Hanaoka 
Yasumi. Publisher Meiji Shoiu. Price Yen, 0.30, 

Shogaku Kokugokwa Kydju Shishin. tia Gaede 
$44; A guide to the method of teaching the Japanese 
language in elementary schools. Authors Saito Kumeyi 
and Yashiro Kumataré, Publisher Ikucisha. Price Yen, 
0.50. 

Kokugo Kyoju Satsuys. EGR AIRE A book on 
methods of teaching Japanese. Author Sasaki Kichisabu- 
ro, Publisher Ikuseikwai. Price Ven, 1.80. 

Kaisetsu Gengogaku. Rit iat A book on philolo- 
ey, Author Nozaki Shigetaré. Publisher Hobunkwan. 
Price Yen, 0.80. 

Shogakka Sanka Yo Kentei Juken Yo, Kokugo no 
Shion, aR RAE ARELSUIBIRLAE A guide to 
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the study of Japanese for schools and for license exami- 
nations. Author Ito Sakon. Publisher Kaihatsusha, Price 
Yen, 0.30. 

Joshi Kokugo Tokuhon Biko. %& PT RP@MAME A 
reference book for girls’ readers, Author Noda Takisa- 
buro. Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, o,15- 

Shogaku Kokugo Tokuhon Sanko Yo, Futstigo Sho- 
kai. SUR GRRAR SEIS AGERE «Notes on the 
words in common use, a companion book to elementary 
readers. Author Koga Senzaburé. Publisher Meguro 
Shoten, Price Yen, 0.35. 

Chito Kyoiku Sakubun Ho, ,.- Bee fee A 
book on composition for middle schools etc. Author 
Saté Kwan. Publisher Seizand6. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Kontai Bunsho Kwappo. 4-§b4ca278fE A book on 
composition, Author Nina Saburo. Publisher Seishinds, 
Price Yen, 0.60, 

Seinen Gakusei Kijibun Mohan. 77*pSt4b Rese 
A book on the composition of narrative style. Author 
Ohata Yutaka. Publisher Kytkokaku. Price Yen 0.40. 

Chugaku Kiji Bumpan. 429¢4i2ci@ 4A book on the 
composition of narrative style for middle schools. Author 
Katacka Tetsu. Publisher Shibunkwan. Price Yen 0.30, 

Danshi Shogaku Shokan Bun. 54 --}.4qip fac Letter 
writing for elementary schools. Author Ishikawa Scisoku. 
Publisher Toyoasha, Price Yen. 0.20. 

Shintai Hanashi kata to Tsuzuri kata. #7 HA etO 
vb Rules for speaking and spelling in the new style, 
Author —— Publisher. Shiecisha-Price Yen, 15, 

Shintai Tsuzuri Kata. 27480 » b fy Rules for spelling 
in the new style. Author Publisher Shueisha. Price 
Yen, 0.15. 
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Shinan Shigaku Kokugo Tsuzuri Kata Kyoju Ho, 27 
pS eae: «Method of teaching spelling in 
elementary schools according to the new method. Authors 
Uveda Mannen and Hisa Yujiro, Publisher Rokugokwan. 
Price Yen 0.45. 

Joshi KRokubunten. je In 3 Vols, A Japa- 
nese grammar for giris. Authors Koyama Samoji and 
Kojima Masakichi, Publisher Fukytsha. Price Yen, 0.78. 

Shin Biji Gaku. 3y32§#% A book on rhetoric, Au- 
thor Shimamura Takitaro, Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price 
Yen, 1.30. 

Jinjé Shogakko Yo Hydjungo Tegami. 397) />42 REA] 
iE yet 4 Letter writing in the standard letters of 
elementary schools, Author Misonobr Kintaré. Publisher 
Tokyo Shuppan Sha. Price Yen, 0.10. 

Fine Arts. 

fugwa -Kowa, [Rijisig Lectures on drawing. Au- 
thor Shiga Seizan. Publisher Kofukwan. Price Yen, 0 60. 

Hakko Gwafu. AQSCRRY A picture book. Author 
Hakkesha. Publisher Shoeidd. Price Yen, 0,20. 

JitsugyG Kyoiku Risshin Gwa. BRR AWS 
Sketches of business education, Author Kobayashi Shiko, 
Publisher Shoseidd. Ofwra Athaciiré, Aatwamwra Aniken, 
Kinokuniva Bunsacnon, Aftisui no Sosen, Zentya Goltei, 
Price Each Yen, 0.25. 

Yoki Shigwa Cho. Fy #4 pw In 2 Vols. Text 
books on mechanical drawing Author Takahashi Masa- 
yoshi. Publisher Kobunsha. Price Yen, 0.60, 

Tanyi Seiko Jini Sho. fieypgi+— 12 famous 
views of Seiko drawn by Tanyt. Author Rinsai Eito. 
Publisher Aoki Siizandd, Price Ven, 0.40, 
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4ugwa Kyotei. [GRRE In 6 Vols. Text books on 
drawing. Author Shiga Seizan. Publisher Uyehara Shi- 
ten. Price Yen, 1.38. 

Gunkan Ehagaki. 9ig@iajta?= so sheets. Picture 
Post Cards of the War ships. Author Publisher 
Kyoeckishésha. Price Yen, 0,15. 

Saishiki Renshu Cho. 93 fa d#@p5 In 3 Vols. Exercise 
books in colouring. Author Okakura Shisui. Publisher 
Uozumi Shoten. Price Yen, 0.15. 

Shashinjutsu Zensho, ‘tpg 4-de A book on phote- 
graphy. Author Goté Ichiro. Publisher Naigwai Shuppan 
Kyokwai. Price Yen, 0.30, 

Shukusha Shike Jissha Dai Sankwan, Bagu Kyushi no 

WHKKTMR=LEGAGROM Pictures of an- 
cient articles for horses and archery. Author Azuma Ken- 
zaburo. Publisher Toyodé Shiten. Price Yen, 1.70, 





Music and Dancing. 


Kydiku Shékwa Haru no Asa. S¢7799k9E@ 89 Songs 
ona Spring morning, Author Uji Haruchiyo. Publisher 
Kinkod6, Price Yen. 0.035: 

Hobu. Ff@ A book on dancing. Author Yoshida 
Nobuta. Publisher Kyoekishésha. Price Yen, 0.45. 

Kairyo Shinshiki Kembu. #2 {8 Sstaq# A book on 
sword dancing. Author Kogwai Sanshi. Publisher Jisei- 
dé, Price Yen, 0.08. 

Kyoiku Shoka Natsu no Midori. 477k Boe# An 
educational song on “summer green.” Author Uji Haru- 
chiyo. Publisher Kinkédé. Price Yen, 0.035. 

Tenka Muteki Kembujutsu. & FStii@ii A book 
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on sword dancing, Author Hibino Shokichi. Publisher 
Hakuyiisha. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Kyoiku Shaka Akino Vibe. #¢77"kPO4. Songs 
on an autumn evening. Author Uji Haruchiyo, Publisher 
Kinkedo. Price Yen, 0.35. 

Kyoiku Shoka Fuyu no Shirotae. 2773920 Ge 
Songs on “ winter white.” Author Uji Haruchiyo. Pub- 
lisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.035. 

Kokka Shi, (ak46 A collection of National songs, 
Author Ongaku Shoin. Publisher Kydekishasha, Price 
Yen o.12. 

Satsuma Biwa Uta. ge MHeGiik <A collection of the 
Satsuma Biwa songs. Author Tsunoda Gakushi. Publisher 
SeishindS. Price Yen, 0.18. 

Satsuma Biwa Uta Zenshu. (ee fEREGRAME A col- 
lection of Satsuma Biwa songs, Author Ogakukwai On- 
faku Bu. Publisher Sanshinds, Price Yen, 0.12. 

Kingaku Shoka. #) 42 4a A collection of school 
songs. Author Jidd Yiigi Kenkyi Kwai. Publisher Shi- 
éisha. Price Yen, 6.035. 

Min Shin Gappu. A book on modern Chinese music. 
NAiry Saf = =Author Takaki Keisui. Publisher Seishinds, 
Price Yen, 0.15. 

Shinshiki Gakuten Kyokwasho, 7 #dhe ear A 
text book on music. Author Chikamori Dekiji. Publisher 
Hoeikwan. Price Yen, 0.55. 

Shakuhachi Ryuko Uta. RUA A collection of 
songs for the Shakuhachi—a kind of flute. Author Uye- 
mura Setsuo. Publisher Seishindd. Price Yen, 0.15. — 

» Kyoiku Shoka Junikagetsu. BAM o sf Songs 
for the twelve months. Author Uji Haruchiyo, Publisher 
Kinkodo, Price Yen, 0.035, 
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Jikken Shoka Yiigi. Pf 9kieg A book of songs for 
gymnastics, Author Takahashi Chujiro and Yamada Gen- 
ichiro. Publisher Sakakibara Tomokichi. Price Yen, 0.40. 

Joshi Shoka Sho, #-- hii =Vol. 1. A collection 
of songs for girls. Author Yoshida Nobuta. Publisher 
Seibido. Price Yen, 0.45. 
~ Jotoku Shoka. 2 fSWakk A collection of songs on 
woman's virtues. Authors Yamada Genichiro etc. Pub- 
lisher Sakakibara Tomokichi. Price Yen, 0.06. 

Jokun Shoka. 2) "4K A collection of songs on 
woman's ethics. Author Jido Yugi Kenkyu Kwai, Tub- 
lisher Shucisha. Price Yen, 0.35. 

Joshi Shoka Shu. #c-F Nauti Vol. I. A collection 
of songs for girls, Author Yoshida Nobuta. Publisher 
Meguro Shoten. Price Yen, 0.45. 

Engeki Jikko. fit#i--a A book on the drama. Author 
Shima Bunjiro, Publisher Kanasasht. Price Yen, 0.45. 

Sekai Isshu Shoka. TERR —jRMAM A series of songs 
of travel. Author Ikebe Gisho. Publisher Shueisha, 
Price Yen, 0.06. 

Shogaku Shoka Shu, ->@03hkie A collection of 
songs for elementary schools. Author Kita Bunnosuke. 
Publisher Matsumura Sanshodd. Price Yen, 0.08. 

Kokumin Kyoiku Chuyu Shoka, [Reg FPA Sa 
A collection of educational songs. On 47 Ronin. Price 
Yen, 0.05. On Hotaiko. Price Yen, 005. On Nan- 
ko—lather and son. Price Yen, 0.06. On Ushiwaka- 
maru. Price Yen, 0.06, On Kwanko. Price Yen, 0.06, 
Author Owada Tateki, Publisher Kaiseikwan. 

Kinsei Gakuten Kyokwasho. fF ft he pe OA 
text book on music. Author Tamura Torazo. Publisher 
kKatscikwan. Price Yen, 0.40, 
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Kinko Meyin Daki Shu. Gp BRAT A book 
on the game of go,—a kind of chess. Author Kobayashi 
Kentaro. Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.15. 

Lawn Tennis Jutsu, w—-»F% 2 zgR <A book on 
lawn tennis. Author Takamizawa Sozd, — Publisher 
Ogawa Shoseid6. Price Yen, 0.13, 

Wanryoku Yaései Kenté Jutsu. (yp eMeSsRhi 6A 
book on the art of boxing. Author Okano Hazan. 
Publisher Daigakukwan. Price Yen, 0.15. 

Taiso Kyohan Furoku, jeep An appendix 
to the gymnastic book, Author Rikugunshd. Publisher 
Ejima, Price Yen, 0.05. 

Haru Natsu Aki Fuyu Kwacha Shoka, geo #kAC4E 
Bk OA. collection of the songs on flowers and birds 
of the four seasons, Author Owada Tateki. Publisher 
Kaiseikwan. Price Yen, 0.06. 

Kyokwa Tekiyo Yénen Shoka, Shi Hen Jo Kwan, 
oe a 2 Se RSE =A. collection of songs 
for young people, Series iv: Val. 1, Authors Nassho 
Benjira etc. Publisher Jijiya. Price Yen, 0.10, 

Haru Natsu Aki Fuyu Sempo Shoka. 3B pS iE 
ak =6COAscollection of songs for walks in the four 
seasons. Author Owada Tateki. Publisher Kaiseikwan. 
Price Yen, 0,06. 

Shibai Kairyo. & fj & f& A book on theatrical’ re- 
form. Author Jiji Shimpo Sha. Publisher Kinkédé. Price 
¥en, 0.15. 


Dai Nippon Shin Gunka. KBAR MR A collee- 
tion of military songs. Author Nakajima Henshusho, 
Publisher Jiseido, Price Yen, 0.12. 


Undokwai no Uta. 32) @ ik = Out-door songs. 
Authors Yamada Zenichiro etc. Publisher Sakakibara 
Bunseidé, Price Yen, 0.06. 


ik 
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Games etc. 
shogaku Yugi Hé Kéhen. SRE A A book 


on clementary school gymnastics. Author Nakamura 
Gennosuke, Publisher Kinkodo, Price Yen, 0.08. 

Shogaku Yugi Ho Otsuhen. pee 7 OA 
book on clementary school gymnastics. Author Iwai Zen- 
ichi.. Publisher KinkadG. Price Yen, 0.06. 

Lawn Tennis. w—2»%=2 Author Tokyo Kata 
Shikan Gakko Lawn Tennis Bu, Publisher Kinkéda, 
Price Yen, 0.50. 

Yugi Sosho Yachikusa.  $¢M35@rAG-2% A book 
on children’s gymnastic games. Author Voshida Nobuta 
etc. Publisher Sakakibara Tomokicht. Price Yen, o.06. 

Tantei Soho. 9g@E¥ViE A book on boating, Author 
Miyauchi Toranosuke. Publisher Keigyosha. Price 
Yen, 0.25, 

Daini Jikken Shin Vugi. S§—PSe@i#ERR A book 
on children’s: gymnastic games. Author Sato Fukuo. 
Publisher Hobunkwan. Price Yen, 075. 

Dakt Sokusei. FY 40j3RRE A guide to the game ‘of 
go,—a kind of chess, Author Murayama Sen,  Pub- 
lisher Aono Tomosaburo. Price Yen, 25. 

Kyoikuteki Shitsunai Shin Vugi. Rint 
A. book on indoor gymnastic games, 

Yugiteki Kydju Ho. QeGiiyed $i: Method of teach- 
ing gymnastic games. Author Sato Fukuo. Publisher 
Hébunkwan, Price Yen, 0.30. 

Yugi no Hohe. jfgR2Syj: Method of gymnastic 
games. Authors Kusui Shonosuke and Vabuuchi Chogore. 
Publisher Tanuma Shoten, Price Yen, 0.45, 

Yugi no Jisssi. jf WX > Ff (HE A book on gymnastic 
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games. Author Yugi Kenkyu Kwai. Publisher Bungaku- 
sha. Price Yen, 0.75. 

shogaku Tekiyo Yugi Kihan. /)>SuQgER GE A 
book on elementary school gymnastic games. Author 
Nippon Yugi Chésa Kwai. Publisher Sakakibara Tomo- 
kicht. Price Yen, 0.0. 

Jitensha Zensho. i if4-gF A book on bicyeles, 
Author Matsui Shoyd. Publisher Naigwai Shuppan 
Kyokwai, Price Yen, 0.30. 

Rikujo ‘Taiiku Suiei Jutsu. f ERO skikH A book 
on swimming. Author Matsumoto Yojiré. Pubiisher 
Hobunkwan. Price Yen, 0.25, 

Shogake Joshi Yugi Ho.  ySbéc-HeweE A book 
on gymnastic games for girls, Authors Ita Nari and 
Iwasaki Moteichi. Publisher Ikuseikwai, Price Ven, 0.50. 


Ijin Sodan, fit ASGR A book on great men. Author 
— Publisher Kinkadd. Price Yen, 0.12. 

Ikita Ningyo. 4F & fz AJ Story of a living doll. 
Author Gyotenshi. Publisher Kinkod6, Price Yen, 0.03. 

Ichiro to Saburo. —fiex =f} A story of Ichird and 
Saburo. Author Arimoto Sdsuji. Publisher Kinkado. 
Price Yen, 0.03. 

Ishikiri Ji, 4+ A story of a stone-cutter, Author 
Ikeba Toen, Publisher Kinkddé. Price Yen, 06,03. 

Ha no nai Inu. PIO MueK A story of a dog with 
no teeth. Author Kusamura Hokusej. Publisher Kinka- 
do, Price Yen, 0.03. 

Haradachi Zukue. |£G725#L A story of an angry 
desk. Author Gyotenshi. Publisher Kinkodo, Price 
¥en, 0.03. | 
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Nippon Bushd Dan. ARR RE The story of 
great Japanese generals. Author Moteki Sadao. Pub- 
lisher Aoki Suzando. Price Yen, 0,15. 

Niwatori to Kitsune. #€@ ¢ 9G A story of a hen and 
a fox. Author Toen Shojin. Publisher Kinkodé. Price 
Yen, 0.03. 

Nitta Yoshisada. if SeFi A story of Nitta Yoshi- 
sada, Author Suzuki Sadajiré. Publisher Kinkodo. Price 
Yen, 0.04. 

Homare no Kintoki. |32271.040F A story of the 
renowned Kintoki. Author Sessanshi. Publisher Kinko- 
do. Price Yen, 0-03. ‘ 

Bo no Go-habi. ea) fF The story of a stick given 
as a prize. Author Sassa Seisetsu. Publisher Kinkodo, 
Price Yen, 0.05. 

Benkei. #6 A story of Benkei. Author —— Pub- 
lisher Kinkéds. Price Yen, 0.03. 

Retto Sanemori. 3) @ AW A story of Saito Sane- 
mori. Author Publisher Kinkodo, Price Yen, 0.03. 

Tobi Daimys. FEAR A story a Daimyo, nicknamed 
Tobi, (42). Author Publisher Kinkédd, Price 
Yen, 0.05. 

Torii Gdemon. BARA A story of Torii Go- 
emon. Author Publisher Kinkodo.. Price Yer, o 04. 

Tora to Shishi. FRc RF <A. story of a lion and a 
tiger. Author. Publisher Rinkod6. Price Yen, 0.05. 

Tomi-chan no Ryoko, £#A GPAORiT A story 
of Master Tomi's journey. Author Noda Takisaburo, 
Publisher Kinkodo, Price Yen, 0,05, 

Chigi no Akagaki. Sag@ijpif# A story of the loyal 
Akagaki. Author Henteku Sanjin. Publisher Jiyado. 
Price Yen, 0.08. 
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Chinzei Hachiro. fA RM A story of Minamoto 
Tametomo also called Chinzei Hachiro. Author 
Publisher Kinkade. Price Yen, 0.04. 

Jincha Kanwa Chishima Taii. [iirP ast aKIN The 
story of Captain Gunji. Author - Publisher Kinkado, 
Price Yun, 0.25. 

Cho no Go-chisd. SEO GR <Astory of a Butterfly, 
Author Gyétenshi. Publisher Kinkodé. Price Yen, 0.03. 

Ryoko no Maki. Ke ap @ a <A story of a journey. 
Author Hanawa Fukujii Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 
0.08. 

‘Oni Taiji W3RRQ A story of the subjugation of de- 
mons, Author - Publisher Kinkods, Price Yen, 0.04, 

Oni Shibata. Yi2eA] A story of Shibata Katsuiye 
whose nickname was Oni Shibata. Author Mori Keien. 
Publisher Kinkodo, Price Yen, 0,03. 

O-uma D6-dd. 3 B29 SS Astory ofa horse. Author 
Gyotenshi. Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.03. 

O-bake no Mori. ar}2% 7 ORE A story of a haunted 
forest. Author Fukuda Kingetsu. Publisher Kinkodo. 
Price Yen, 0.04. 

Okami to Shonen. {fe -esp A story of a wolf and 
a boy. Author Tobari Chikulu. Publisher Kinkods, 
Price Yen, 0.03. 

Oyayubi Taro. FeRAM The story of Tom Thumb, 
Author Matsui Shoyo. Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 
0.05. 

0) Kawazu. KG <A story of a big frog. Author 
Toen Shojin. Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.03. 

© Hebi Taro. KREA RM A story of a big serpent, 
Author Fukuda Kingetsu. Publisher Kinkodd,  Frice 
Yen, 0.0%. 
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Oisht Yoshio. 4 HE A story of Oishi Yoshio. 
Author Okamoto Gwaho. Publisher Kinkod6. Price Yen, 
0,00. 

Cmura Hyébu-no-Tayi. ke} ABAHH A story of 
General Omura. Author Asuke Naojiré. Publisher Kin- 
kedo. Price Yen, 0.18. 

Kata Kiyomasa. iki © <A story of Kato Kiyo- 
masa. Author Mori Keien. Publisher Kinkodo. Price 
Yen, 0.04. 

Katami no Yubiwa. #7ZAOWU%b A story of a 
memorial ring. Author Noda Mazuma, Publisher Kin- 
kéd6, Price Yen, 0.03. 

Kudamono no Sumo. ia 747) <A story of 
wrestling among fruits. Author Gydotenshi. Publisher 
Kinkado. Price Yen, 0.03. 

Karasu no Uranai, 659 Giz u~ Story of a fortune 
telling crow. Author Publisher Kinkodo, Price 
Yen, 0.03. 

Dai Kassen:. -e 4 RE A story of a great battle. 
Author Publisher Kinkéd6, Price 0.03, 

Taiko Hideyosht. <<: [Al 3p ff A story of Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi. Author Okamoto Sanzan. Publisher Kinkédo, 
Price Yen, 0.03. 

Taira no Masakado. 28 4# PH A story of Taira no 
Masakado. Author Suzunoya Shujin. Publisher Kinkado. 
Price Yen, 0.035. 

Takara Bukuro, #(45 <A story of a bag of treasure, 
Author Mori Keien. Publisher Kinkadé. Price Yen, 0.035, 

Takara Choja. #4 A story of a” millionaire, 
Author —— Publisher Kinkédd. Price Yen, 0.05, 

Taro to Karasu. 3:9) ¢ & Taro and the crow, 
Author Suzunoya Shujin. Price Yen, 0.03. 
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Daruma Daishi. 3 #3: ffi A story of Daruma, the 
founder of the Zen sect. Author Hentetsu Sanjin. Pub- 
lisher Jiyud6é. Price Yen, 0.08. 

Tanuki no Haratsuzumi, #0 ji 60 vA A story of 
a badger, drumming upon its own belly. Author Mori 
Keien. Publisher Kinkedo, Price Yen, 0.03. 

Neko to Kintaré. 4§<¢4EAh Kintaré and the Cat. 
Author Publisher Kinkodé. Price Yen, 0.0%. 

Nezumi no Jodo. fa fr++ A paradise for mice. Au- 
thor Toen Shujin. Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.04. 

Nadeshiko no Maki. 2ELIM4 The story of 
a pink, Author Kinkédo. Price Yen, 0,08. 

Kuma-tori. FE 5 A story of a bear hunt. Author 
Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0,04. 

Yamatodake no Mikoto. HARE A story of Prince 
Yamatodake. Author —— Publisher Kinkad6. Price 
Yen, 0,03. 

Mat6 no Kiseki. MEROZ ep A story of miracles in 
the demons’ island. Author Oshikawa Shunrd, Publisher 
Daigakukwan. Price Yen 0.25. 

¥amaneko Taiji. ql) $4 i #y 4A story of a wild cat 
hunting. Author Takara Sanjin, Publisher Jiyada. Price 
Yen, 0,08. 

Yamanosuke. (]j27H) A story of Vamanosuke. Author 
, Publisher Kinkédd. Price Yen, o.03. 

Mame no O. FO A story of the King of Beans. 
Author Iwaya Shota. Publisher Hakubunkwan, Price 
Yen, 6.07. 

Maho Dario, EZER-E The Marvellous King. Author 
Hentetsu Sanjin. Publisher Jiytidd. Price Yen, oo8. 

Mahoshi. RERER The story of a miraculous Buddlist 
priest. Author —— Publisher Kinkedo. Price Yen, 0,03. 
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Matchi-uri no Komusume. -+ ¥  ¢{@ 4-4 The story 
of a littke match girl. Author Hirao Fiko, Publisher 
Kinkods, Price Yen, 0.03. 

Manuke Koza. 3 yalt-h{f A story of a stupid boy, 
Author Odani Risson. Publisher Kinkodo. - Price Yen, 
0.03. 

Jigankyo. BR Animal Glasses. Author 
Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.04. 

Ninin Musume. = Aa A story of two girls. Author 
—— Publisher Kinkodé. Price Yen, 0:03. 

Ninin Hime-gimi. = A a # A story of two young 
princesses. Author Publisher Kinkado. Price Yen, 
0.03. 

Futatsume Kozo. — ¥ A -b{ The story of a two-cyed 
boy, Author Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.03. 

Fushigi no Ishi, 4.8447 The story of a niraculous 
stone. Author Hirao Fako. Publisher Kinkodo, Price 
Yen, 0.04. 

Fujiwara Kamatari. #8 [iG A story of Fujiwara 
Kamatari. Author Sessanshi. Publisher Kinkodo. Price 
Yen, 0.03. 

Bumbuku Chagama. 29843 ‘The miraculous tea- 
kettle, Author Senzanjin. Publisher Jiseido. Proce Yen, 
0.05. 

Bushi no Omokage. R-EOMR A story of knight- 
hood, Author Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.03, 

Kaiko no Maki. 227) 2 ®% A story of silkworms. 
Author Hanawa Fukujo. Publisher Kinkodo. Proce Yen, 
0.05, 

Komori Jima. 4% f Bat Island. Author —— 
Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 6.04. 

Ayame no Maki. 42009 A story of the sweet 
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flag. Author Hanawa Fukuju. Publisher Kinkodo. Price 
Yen, 0.08. | 

Sha Eiyi. vf SE BE A story of a little hero. “Author 
Mori Keien. Publisher Kinkodo, [Price Yen, 0,05. 

Tengu no Hanashi, 7i4yojj§ Fairy story. Author 
Kamiya Nuiban, Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.03. 

Tengzu-iwa. 7K 3)a7 The Fairy Rock. Author Mi- 
shima Sosen. Publisher Kinkodo. Frice Yen, 0.04. 

Teikun Gojt Dai HERA +H A collection of 
precepts for children. Author Takase Shinkei.  Pub- 
lisher Kinkodo, Price Ven, 6.35, 

Aku Genta. 3278: <A Story of Minamoto Yoshu- 
hira, whose nickname was Aku Genta. Author — 
Publisher Kinkédd. Price Yen, 0.05. 

Sake-nomi Taro. jAfFAR A Story of Taro, the 
drunkard. Author Publisher Kinkodo, Price Yen, 
0.03. 

Sanada Yukimura. JER) bF <A Story of Sanada 
VYukimura. Author Fukuda Kingetsu. Publisher Kin- 
kodo. Price Yen, 0.03. 

Kintaro. “e3ii A Story of Kintaro, Author Sen- 
ganjin. Publisher Jiseido. Price Yen, 0.05. 

Kitsune no Yomeiri. QUO A The Story of a Fox 
wedding. Author Semzanjin. Publisher Jiseido. Price 
Yen, 0.05. 

Yuri Ko. Why A story of Yuri Ko. Author 
Publisher Kinkodo. Pnce Yen, 0.03. 

Mitsu no Nandai. = 27 WEY A Story of 3 difficult 
problems. Author Iwaya Sholia. Publisher Hakubun- 
kwan. Price Yen, 0,07. 

Mijikai Hanashi. $4 A short story, Author 
Odani Ju. Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0,03. < 
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Shin Oni-ga-Shima. 97 §i03—5 A Story of a demons’ 
island. Author Noda Mazuma. Publisher Kinkodé. 
Price Yen, 0.03. 

Shin Urashima. jf f The Story of Urashima. 
Author Fukuda Kingetsu. Publisher Kinkdda. Price 
Yen, 6.03. 

sho Goketsu. 3 RE A Story of a little hero, 
Author Suzuki Sadajiré. Publisher Kinkddd. Price 
Yen, 0.06. 

Shonen Yobanashi. 4) 42 ia A story book for 
young people. Author —— Publisher Kinkéd6. Price 
Yen, 0.10, 

Shishi Taiji. 97-38} A story of a lion hunting. 
Author Publisher Kinkédo. Price Yen, 0.04. 

Shiro Inu. 4 A story of a white dog. - Author 
— Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.04. 

Shobi Jo. egg A story of a rose girl. Author 
Tobari Shinichiro. Publisher Kinkodd. Price Yen, 
0.03. 

Hito-Kui. A tf A story a man cater. Author 
Hirako Takurei. Publisher Kinkodo. Prince Yen, 0.0%. 

Hibari no Chie. OMY 5 #7 The Wise Lark. Au- 
thor Mori Keten. Publisher Kinkada, Price Yen, 0.0%. 

Bimbonin to Kanemochi, #2 A ¢4¢E A story of 
the poor and the rich. Author Tobari Chikufu, . Pub- 
lisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.03. 

Momotard. $A <A story of Momotaré. Author 
Senzanjin. Publisher Jiseid6, Price Yen, 0.05. 

Shizugatake Shichihon Yari. [+ #h4-Agr A story 
of the battle of seven spears at Shizugatake. Author 
Sone Kinsen, Publisher Kinkod6, Price Ven,~o,03, 

Suzume no Kataki Uchi. 460% 34 The. sparrow''s 
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vengeance. s\uthor Kusamura Hakwusei. Publisher Kin- 
kodo, Price Yen, 0.03, 

Suisen-Hime. JK qi A story of Suisen-Hime. 
Author —— Publisher Kinkédo. Price Yen, 0.03, 

Iwashi Uri Yotaré. fe Gli}  Yotard, the sardine 
eller, Author Sanreisht, Publisher Kinkod6 Price Yen, 
O.05. . | 

Tosai O-waraigusa. Wai A story book, 
Author Ashiwara Saburo. Publisher Kinkadd6, Price 
Yen, 0.04. 

Torakichi no Maki, JE PFE A Story of Torakichi. 
Author Hentetsu Sanjin. Publisher Jiyiidd, Price Yen, 
a8. 

Okami Taro. 93k} A story of Okami Taro. 
Author Nakajima Koto: Publisher Fusambo. Price 
Yen, 0.12. 

Kani no Daio. BOR A story of the great King of 
crabs. Author Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 003, 

Takegari no Maki 2¢}fOae The story of a mush- 
room collection. Author Hanawa Fokoju. Publisher 
Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.08. 

Nasu Yoichi. (i218 <A story of Nasu Yoichi, the 
great archer, Author Shimazaki Shokin. Publisher 
Kinkédé. Price Yen, 0.03. 

Kaminari no Heso-Zuka. POR <A story of the 
thunder god. Author Karatachinoya. Publisher Kin- 
kodo, Price Yen, 0.03. | 

Mujé no Takara, FE @%E The matchless treasure, 
Fublisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.04. 

Mushi-tori no Maki. thet b@Q4 $j.<A story of an 
insect ‘collection. Author Hanawa Fukuju. Publisher 
Kinkodo, Price Yen, 0.08. 
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Kariya no Hachi. {& BO et <A story of a bee. 
Author Sessan. Publisher Kinkodo, Price Yen, 0.03. 

Unagi no Tenjo. ByQ3 |, The Ascension of the Eel. 
Author Kamei Shimei. Publishet Kinkodo, Price Yen, 
0.0. | 

Ume-ko no Aibyo. fe foe A Story of Umeko's 
favorite cat. Author Ikeda Koro. Publisher Kinkodo. 
Price Yen, 0.04. 

Puru Tobi. Wg A story of an old kite. Author 
Sessan. Publisher KinkodG. Price Yen, 0.0%. 

Fushigi no Uo. 3. LL 3 ® %{ The miraculous fish. 
Author Masamune Hakucho, Publisher Fusambo. Price 
Yen, 0.12: 

Kitsune Jaya. 90 4: 2 The fow tea house. Author 
Hachiro. Publisher Kinkado. Price Yen, 0.03. 

Shojin To to Taijin Koku, AA SE KAW The 
Dwarfs’ island and the Giants’ kingdom. Author Bisan- 
jin. Publisher Kinkédo. Price Yen, 0.04, 

Jindai no Hanashi. qyt{oyete i. A story of the 
Reign of the Gods, Author Kawai Suimei. Publisher 
Fusambo, Price Yen, 0.12. 

Shonen Tejina, pipe h, Legerdemain for young 
people. Author Tenichi. Publisher Jiyiido. Price Yen, 0.08, 

Kumo no Kyokunori. & & ® i 9  Circus-riding 
spiders. Author Tamura Naoomi. Publisher Keiseisha, 
Price Yen, 0,03. 

Ninin Shonen. —AbS—p A story of two young 
people, Author Hentetsu Sanjin. Publisher Jiyids. 
Price Yen, 0.08, 

Natto-uri no Komusume. 7[2¢ Fi@/h The Natto 
seller, Author Tamura Naocomi. Publisher Keiseisha. 
Price Yen, 0.03. 
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sake no Irozame. 3 1 © f& i A story on tem- 
perance. Author Tamura Naoomi. Publisher Kei- 
seisha, Price Yen, 0.0%. 

Kamikuzu Hirot. @thpO}4~ A-story of a waste 
paper picker, Author Tamura Naoomi. Publisher Kei- 
geisha, Price Yen, 0.0%. 

Wake Kiyomaro, gi A story of Wake Kiyo- 
maro, /\uthor Sessanjin, Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 


O04. 
Saru no Hitomane, 0) A, 3 #2 The Imitative Monkey. 
Author —— Publisher Kinkédd, Price Yen, 0.03. 





Komatori Soshl, 22 2 6 YMGE A story book. Author 
- Publisher Kinkod6é, Price Yen, 6,04, 

Hitsuji no Akambé. 22@aRH; The Sheep's baby, 
Author —— Publisher Kinkad6. Price Yen, 0.04, 

Ogonto Daido. Te 4@& RoE The Great King of the 
Gold Island. Author Publisher Kinkedé, Price 
Yen, 0.03. 

Shojiki Ryoshi. iF ff Mfp A story of an honest 
hunter. Author Publisher KRinkodo. Price Yen, 0.03. 

Nezumi no Baishaku. fe 4a 8) The Match-making 
Mouse. Author——Publisher Kinkodsé, Price Yen, 0,04. 

Momiji. & 4% A story of the maple tree. Author 
Publisher Tkuseikwai., Price Yen, 0.15. 

Shokubutsu En. 4ji4if] A story of a botanical gar- 
den. Auther Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 
©. 10, 

Tokuri Choja. #4 The Bottle Millionaires Au- 
ther Iwaya Shoha. Publisher Hakubunkwan, Price Yen, 
0.07. 

Hamaguti Hime. (22 ( bia A story of Hamacuri 
Hime. Author Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.05, 
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Nikko no Yurei. H 396 @ fy The Nikko host. 
Author Tomura Naoomi, Publisher Keiseisha, Price 
Yen, 0.03. 

Nid Sama. {ERE A story of Nio, a Buddhistic idol. 
Author Reiroshi. Publisher Kinkod6. Price Yen, 0.04. 

Honda Heihachi. A448 y. A story of Honda Hei- 
hachi. Author Sasakawa Rimpi. Publisher Kokkésha. 
Price Yen, 0,19. 

Washi Taiji. $3274 An eagle hunting, Author 
Publisher Kinkodo. Price Yen, 0.04. 

Kwatsu Shakwai. #§t@ A living society, Author 
Asada Kakwa. Publisher Kinkéd6. Price Yen, 0.35. 

Ujigawa Gassen. 79 JI) 4 FR A story of the battle 
at the Uji River. Author Inouye Sessan. Publisher Kin- 
kodo, Price Yen, 0.05. 

Fushigi Zukushi. AAR < |. A story book. Author 
Sakata Rikkwa. Publisher Kinkodd. Price Yen, 0.04, 

Kokumin no Kokoroe, FAR yf)>FF Duties of Citizens, 
Author Publisher Kinkédo. Price Yen, 0.158. 

Goro Masamune. FiiikS: A story of Goro Masa- 
mune, the greatest sword maker of Japan. Author Hen- 
tetsu Sanjin. Publisher Jiyiido. Price Yen, 0.08. 

Sarumen Kwanja, 4 fg nf #0 0A story of Hideyoshi 
when he was Nobunaga's servant, and called Sarumen 
Kwanja. Author Ishikawa Shékei. Publisher Kinkédo., 
Price Yen, 0.04. 

Kinobori Goro. AOE b AA A story of Goro the 
tree climber. Author Okamoto Kido. Publisher Kinkoadd, 
Price Yen, 0.05, 

Shimbun no Urike. iGO A story of a news- 
paper seller. Author Tamura Naoomi. Publisher Kejsel- 
sha, Price Yen, 0:03. 
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ohisht to Kitsune. $j -F- £ ML A story of a lion and 
a fox. Author —— Publisher Kinkodé. Price Yen, 0.03. 


Miscellaneous, 


Shimpen Himekagami 2 eithie A A book on 
morals for girls. Author Publisher Kokkosha. Price 
Yen, 0.25. 

Hakon Token. gg oigei <A book on naval enterprise. 
Author Kimotsuki Kaneyuki. Publisher Sanseidd, Price 
Yen, 0.35. 

Guntai Gakujutsu Kambu Siichi. if fe Sggepegzadn In 
2 Vols. Books on the education of soldiers. Author Mi- 
yabe Rinji. Publisher Ejima Kintard. Price Yen, o.s0. 

Toky6 no Kwako Shorai. Heit Ojgeefae The past 
and the future of Tokyo. Author Hosono Itaré, Pub- 
lisher Kinkodo, Price Yen, 0,65, 

Chokin no Susume. ff 4-094 6 An exhortation 
to saving. Author Kanamori Tsirin. Publisher Bum- 
meido, Price Yen, 0,25, 

shin Riso. 3 #4 A new ideal, Author Ogino 
Mannosuke, Publisher Bunrokudo. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Yohei Hiketsu. 4e20f%: %In 2 Vols. The secret how 
to keep soldiers. Author Kuratsuji Meishun. Publisher 
Maruya & Co, Price Yen, 0.60. 

Yaso Kirci. 3F AH In 2 Vols. Books on field 
drill, Author Taga Muneyuki. Publisher Maruya & Co. 
Price Yen, 0.60. . 

Nippon Ryori Ho. 8 A RRRE PE A book on Japa- 
nese cookery. .Authors Akabori Mineo and Suzai Koma. 
Publisher Okura Shoten. Price Yen, o.4s. 

Kaji Teiyo. 29H A book on household 
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matters. Authors Gokan Kikuno and Sakata Shizu, Pub- 
lisher Seibidd. Price Yen, 0.55. | 

Yoru no Joka. WO 3 The women’s world at 
night. Author Toyu Sanshi. Publisher Daizakukwan. 
Price Yen, 0.25. 

Sokki Jutsu. 3% i # A book on the art of short 
hand. Author Wakabayashi Kwazo. Publisher Haku- 
bunkwan. Price Yen, 6.40. 

Koi no Kaibo, §8@ fi? #4) An analysis of love. 
Author Tkeda Kinsui. Publisher Daipakukwan. Price 
Yen, 0.20. 

Yibi Shi. aQ3igt A literary writing. Author Aoyagi 
Yubi. Publisher Bummeido, Price Yen, 0.30. 

Dotoku Keizai Ron, 74 f8# #i i Ethical economy. 
Author Dot Kamenosuke. Publisher Bungakusha. Price 
Yen, 0,25, 

Joshi Futsi Sahé Sho. #3 feqhF7E HE A book on 
ordinary female etiquette. Authors Kiuchi Tetstino and 
Tankawa Toku. Publisher Kinshodo. Price Yen, 0.28. 

Shimpen Reishiki. 7 di Mis A book on etiquette, 
Author Publisher Aoki Suzando, Price Yen, ogo. 

Onshi no Yoko. FA fp ® i 3 <A book for women. 
Author Mizude Eizabur6. Publisher Kinkod6, Price Yen, 
Qik. 

Waga lye no Isitzuc, ji} ‘ge @ WE The foundation of 
my home, Author Uyehara Seijichiro. Publisher Mac- 
kawa Buneikaku.. Price Yen, 0,25, 

Danjiki Zesshoku Jikken Dan. BTR Ex- 
periments made on fasting. Author Kawamura Hokumei. 
Publisher Daigakukwan. Price Yeu, 0.235. 

Nagoya to Ise. 4,07 A ¢ fF & Nagoya and Ise, 


Author Publisher Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, O25. 
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Geshukuya. "PF ff & A book on boarding houses. 
Author Hakuganshi. Publisher Daigakukwan. Price 
Yen, G20. 

Himminkutsu. @ & Gf A description of the poor 
quarters. Author Harada ‘Toen. Publisher Daigaku- 
kwan. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Wakan Sansai Zuc. $= ~ A collection of 
things Japanese and Chinese. Author Terajima Yoshi- 
yasu. Publisher Asalaya. Price Yen, 10.00, 

Oyomei Jimbutsu Yosei Dan. = Me A, Sap Se a RE 
How did Oyome? build his disciples’ character, Author 
Kimura Yotaro. Publisher Daigakukwan, Price Yen, 
0,30. 

Yaso Jimbutsu Yosei Dan. JRRRAS REM How 
did Jesus build his disciples’ character. Author Take- 
uchi Nanzo. Publisher Daigakukwan. Price Yen, 0 30. 

shikit Genko Roku. 3-38 4$% Words and acts of 
Masaoka Shiki, a poet. Author Odani Yasutaro, Pub- 
lisher Kobunkwan. Price Yen, 0,50. 

Hikawa Seiwa. dk GEE A collection of Count 
Katsu’s talks. Author Yoshimoto Jo. Publisher Viihi- 
kaku. Price Yen, 0.50, 

Zen no Jimbutsu Tansei. gid A GgSBi Method of 
building character by means of Zen, method of medita- 
tion instituted by the Zen sect. Author Hayakawa - 
Gendo, Publisher Daigakukwan, Price Yen, 0.25: 

Nippon Rikugun Gunjin Hikkei. FARBER YC A pie 
A book for Japanese soldiers. Author Gots Homma. 
Publisher Aoki Suzando. Price Yen, 0.50, 

Saikin Guntai Nyumon. jygr eR APY A book for 
soktiers, Author Kinkedo. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Ane to Otooto, @ft%% <A sister and her younger 
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brother, Author Yoshikawa Osuke. Publisher Kinkado. 
Price Yen, 0.12. 

Sajo no Hombun, 28% @)A4p Proper duties of a 
wife. Author Publisher Kébundo, Price Yen. 0.30. 

Dokujoshin no Kaibo. idéct>a Ref) An analysis of 
a woman reader's mind. Author Ikeda Kinsui. Pub- 
lisher Daigakukwan. Price Yen, 0.20, 

Kwazoku Meikan, 4eqe7j)46 A list of the Japanese 
peers. Author ‘Publisher Shueisha. Price Yen, 0.50, 

Majutsu. iff A book on witchcraft, Author 
Publisher Kinkodo, Price Yen, 0.18, 

Komin no Kaken, 2 Ra9¢% Household laws of a 
citizen, Author Tokken Shnjin. Publisher Bungaku Dé- 
shikwai. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Yume Handan, 443i Method of judging matters 
by means of dreams. Author Chidaruma. Pnblisher 
Hakubunkwan. Price Yen, 0.20. 

Seiyd Kesho Ho. PREEBERE A book on European 
toilet, Author Kinukawa Matsutaro, Publisher Naigwai 
Shuppan Kyokwai. Price Yen, 0.25. 

Onna Gidayt no Rimen. ee E OWA The dark 
side of the women gidayi,—a sort of story tellers, 
Author Katsuragi Tenkwa. Publisher Daigakukwan. 
Price Yen, 0,20. 

Dai Ni Nichiyo Kodan. $f — ARR A collection 
of Tokutomi's articles from his journal. Author Tekutomi 
ichiro. Publisher Minyiisha. Price Yen, o.20. 

Ratai no Nippon, #2RORA = True condition of 
Japan. Author Masaoka Geiyo. Publisher Seishida, 
Price Yen, 0,25, 


Joshin no Kaibo. ka O il ‘An analysis of 
womans mind, Author Ikeda Kinsin. Publisher Daiga- 
kukwan Price Yen, 0,30. 
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Senchin Banki. f 2 a5 @ A world of wonders. 
Author Seishishi, Publisher Scikokwan. Price Yen, 
0.18. 

Nippon Figdé no Kaken. AAR ROR House- 
hold laws of the Japanese mullionaires. Author Hokutei 
Jishi. Publisher Daigakukwan, Price Yen, 0,30. 

Dai Nippon Teikoku Gunkan Cho, 3 6) Acar CHE gh 
A list of the Japanese men of war, illustrated. Author 
Publisher Kydeki Shosha, Price Yen, 1.50. 

Gumba Hoji Ron. UMAR A book on the 
supply of war-horses, Author Yamanouchi Buntaro, 
Publisher Kinkédd. Price Yenj 0.40. 

Chats Kydiku Kaisci Mondé. Page yey A 
book on the household rule in farm of questions and 
answers for secondary schools, Author Publisher 
Aol Suzand6. Price Yen, 0.30. 

Kappo Kwa Kyoju Yo Sosai Sambyaku Shu. #3 
wie = FR. «300 kinds of dishes,—for the pur- 
pose of teaching cookery in schools. Author Inouye 
Fembet. Publisher Dai Nippon Zusho Kwaisha. Price 
Yen, 0.45. 

Konrei Kagami. (984% » & A book on marriage. 
Author Takei Sekiz6, Publisher Tokyodo. Price Yen, 
0.85. 

Jitsuyd Ryori Kyohon, ARMA A A text book 
on cookery. Author Omura Chijiro. Publisher S<ibido. 
Price Yen, 0.50 

Joshi no Shugei. te f-) FH Mannal work for Women. 
Author Kaburaki Kane. Publisher Uozumi Shoten. Price 
Yen, 0.25. 

Joshi no Tsutome. %-OOEe Woman's duties. 
Author Shimoda Uta. Publisher Scibido, Price Yen, 0.50. 
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Jokun no Shiori. He a hE Precepts for women. 
Author Miwada Masa, Publisher Okura shoten. Price 
¥en, 0.45. 

-. Dokuritsu Seikya, v0 7 & A collection of Mr. 
Uchimura's writings, Author Uchimura Kanza. Publisher 
Keiscisha. Price Yen, 0.15, 

Kinshu Tebiki Gusa, #8jj F-5|4 A tract on tem- 
perance. Author Oshima Takehike. Publisher Kyobun- 
kwan. Price Yen, 0 40, 

Meika Homon Roku. 44 9¢35/913% Interviews with 
noted characters. Author Ishikawa Keizé. Publisher 
Kinkodo, Price Yen, 0,18. 

Shin Akagetto. apcEyr The new red blanket, ex- 
periences of an eastern tourist in the west. Author Osada 
Shute, Publisher Bunrokudd. Price Yen, 0.25, 

Jinsei no Kwairaku. A 4E @® ¢h #4 The pleasure of 
human life. Author Honda Shinkei. Publisher Kinkado. 
Price Yen, 0.60. 


List of principal Publishers, 
Dobunkwan, Omotejimbocha, Kanda-ku, Takys. 
Maruya & Co,, Tori Sanchome, Nihombashi-ku, Tokys., 
Toyosha, Kamakuracho, Kanda-ku, Tokyé. 
Shokwabo, Odemmaché Shiochd, Nihombashi-ku, Tokyo. 
Shoeido, Tachibanacho, Nihombashi-ku, Tokys. 
Yoshikawa Hanshichi, Minamidemmachs, Nihombashi-ku, 
) Tokyo, 
Kaihatsusha, Ogawa Machi, Kanda-ku, Takya. 
Keiseisha, Unemecha, Kyobashi-ku, Tokyo, 
haiscikwan, Kobinata suidocho, Koishikawa-ku, Takya. 
Shoscido, Tari Nichéme, Nihombashi-ku, Tokyé. 
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Ikuseikwai, Morikawacha, Honga-ku, Takya, ©. <. 

Shiieids,, Torihatagocho, Nihombashi-ku, Tokyo. 

Hocikwan, Ogawa Machi, Kanda-ku; Tokyo. 

Rokugékwan, Tori Sanchame, Nihombashi-ku, Tokyo: - 

Meiji Shoin, ‘Nishikicho, Itchame, Kanda-ku, Tokyo, 

Jujtya, Ginza Sanchome, Kyabashi-ku, Tokyo. 

Maekawa Buneikaku, Hakuyaché, Nihombashi-ku, Tokys, 

Kokkosia, Tsukiji, KyGbashi-ku, Tokyo. 

Matsumura Sanshodo, Yumicho, Kydbashi-ku, Tokyo. 

sanseido, Urajimboché, Kanda-ku, Tokyo. 

seishidé, Kajicho, Kanda-ku, Tokyo. 

Ikuseisha, Honkokucho, Nihombashi-ku, Tokyo. 

Shunyeds, Tori Shichame, Nihombashi-ku, Tokyo. 

Tetsugaku Shoin, Hongo Rokuchdme, Takya. 

Fukyusha, Gofukucho, Nihombashi-ku, Tokyo. 

Okura Shoten, Tori Itchéme, Nihombashi-ku, Tokys. 

Kanasashi Shoten, Imagawakoji Itchame, Kanda-leu, Tokyo, 

Dai Nippon Zusho Kwaisha, Ginza Itchame, Kyobashi-u, 
Tokyo. | 

Shobido, Honshirokanechs, Nihombashi-ku, Tokya. 

Hakubunkwan, Honcho, Nihombashi-ku, Tokyo. 

Kinked6é, Honcho, Nihombashi-ku, Taleya. 

seibid6, Tori Sanchéme, Nihombashi-ku, Tokya. 

Meihodo, Urajimbocho, Sanchéme, Kanda-ku, Takya. 

Yuhikaku, Hitetsubashi Térichd, Kanda-ku, Takya. 

Kinshodo, Honkokucho, Sanchime, N thombashi-ku, Tokyo, 

Kofikwan, Urajimbocho, Kanda-ku, Tokyo. 

scizando, Kajicho, .Kanda-ku, Tékya. 

Bunrokudo, Higashi-nakadGri, Nihombashi-ku, Takya. 

koyukwan, Surugadai, Kanda-ku, Tokyo. 

Bungakusha, Honcho, Nihombashi-ku, Tokyo. 

Fusambo, Urajimbocho, Kanda-ku, Tokyo, 
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Kobayashi Shimbei, Tori Nich6me, Nihombashi-ku, Tokys. 

Kyocki Shosha, Takekawaché, Kyobashi-ku, Tokys. 

Okazakiya Shoten, Kijicho, Kanda-ku, Tokyo. 

Tohéd6, Tatsuokaché, Hongd-ku, Tokya. 

Kobunsha, Bakurocho, Nichome, Nihombashi-ku, Tokyo. 

Rokumeikwan, Honkokuché WNichome, Nihombashi-ku, 
Tokyo. 

Mizuno Shoten, Téri Aburacho, Nihombashi-ku, Tokyd. 

Hobunkwan, Minami-kogacho, Kanda-ku, Tokys, 

Ogawa Shoeido, Minami-konyacho, Kyobashi-ku, Tokyé. 

Kinedo, Tori Sanchome, Nihombashi-ku, Tokys. 

Jitsugyo no Nihon Sha, Yurakucho, Sanchoéme, Kojimachi- 
ku, Tokyo. 

Sakakibara Tomokichi, Teppocho, Nihombashi-ku, Tokyo. 

Nakanishiya Shoten, Omotejimboché, Kanda-ku, Tokyo, 


/.S—If would be ungrateful of me not to mention my 
great indebtedness to my friend Mr. K. Hosokai, without 
whose help this list could not have been compiled. Mr. 
Ilosokai has availed himself very largely of Book Cata- 
logues prepared for the Japanese market by the Tokyo 
Shoseki Sha Kumiai, A. Lt. 


MINUTES OF MEETINGS. 
5. Merch. 1902. 
“Toe AvtonocrArny or Arar Haxvsext." 

By kind invitation of H.E. Colonel Buck, a general 
meeting of the Asiatic Society was held at the United 
States Legation on Wednesday, March, 5, at 4 p.tit, 
when the reading of the Autobiography of Arai Hakiiseki, 
translated by the Rev. G. W. Knox, D.D. was continued 
by the Rev. D. C. Greene, DD. The Rev. Arthtir 
Lloyd, Vice President of the Society, was in the Chair. 
The chairman opened the meeting by thanking Colonel 
Biick for his kindness in inviting the Society to hold a 
meeting in his Legation, U.S, Ministers throtizhout the 
world were, he Said, celebtated for their courtesy and the 
friendly interest they took in literary and scientific ins 
tutions, 

Dr. Greene; after a brief reference to the early histoty 
of Arai Hakuseki and his relations to the sixth and seventh 
Shoguns, proceeded to read extracts froti the Attobio- 
Praphy, confining himself to such passages as dealt with 
the public life of Arai. 

The first Chapter read contained afi account of his pro- 
motion to be one of the intimate personal cotinsellors of 
the Heir Apparent (Dec, 20th, i704), who had previously 
been a pupil of Arai Hakuseki. The Heir Apparent had 
but recently been adopted by the fifth Shogun, He be- 
came Shogin on February 2oth, 170. 

The fifth Shogun during his later years was an ardent 
Buddhist and was especially active in legislation for the 
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protection of the lower animals. These protective mea- 
sures were carried so far as to cause much hardship 
among the people. At the same time the Shogun's ex- 
travagance had led toe the debasine of the currency and to 
other hardly less- questionable means of replenishing the 
treasury. All this resulted in widespread distress. About 
this time there were severe earthquakes and certain 
strange phenomena, among which the falling of white 
hair is mentioned. These were assumed to portend the 
gtavest evils, the result of the miszovernment of the state. 
To avoid the impending calamities, it was of the first 
importance to repeal the obnoxious Jaws and enter upon 
the needed reforms. Here the new shogun was met by 
precedents, amounting to a constitutional provision, that 
laws left on the statute books by a deceased Shogun 
should not be changed within three years of his death, 
Accordingly it was ruled that officially the Shogun did 
not die until the funeral. Hence it was possible by post- 
poning that ceremony to gain ample time for the more 
urgent matters of reform. These were, therefore, arrang- 
ed for and the necessary laws promulgated in the name 
of the late ruler. 

Arai sought to reform the currency and the system of 
administration which he represents as being sadly corrupt 
and otherwise wasteful. While these reforms were not 
all immediately carried into effect, they seem to have 
gained the sympathy ofthe new Shégun and the measures 
he recommended were for the most part eventually adopted. 

Other chapters treated of efforts made to create estab- 
lishments for the Princes of the Imperial Blood; to reform 
the administration of justice, including the wholesale re- 
lease of persons thrown into prison on account of the 
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harsh laws of the previous Shoguns; to relieve the people’ 
who suffered equally from the oppression of local officials 
and the heavy exactions by travelling daimyd on the 
great post roads; to improve the system of collecting 
taxes, etc. | 

There were many passages illustrating most vividly the 
hardships resulting from the defective conception of justice 
embodied in the laws and customs of the time. In one 
case, a woman whose husband had disappeared found a 
dead body floating in a stream. Not being able to turn 
it over so that she might see the face, she applied to 
the headman of the village for help. It was found to be 
the body of her husband. As it was evident that there 
had been foul play, suspicion fell upon the woman's father 
and brother, who proved to have been the murderers and 
were proceeded against accordingly. Not content with 
this, the ofhcials accused the woman and found her guilty: 
of informing against her father and brother, thought her 
information consisted simply in her discovery of the body 
which directed stispicion to ler father. She was con- 
demned to ‘servitude and the Minister of Education ap- 
proved the sentence. Arai, while a great reverer of 
precedents when they sustained the decisions of his heal- 
thy common sense, made short work of this misjudement. 
Possibly his own clear view of right was made still clearer 
by his desire to differ with the Minister of Education for 
whom he lost no opportunity to show his contempt, 

In the case of certain agrarian distutbances, which he 
recorded, the same keen sense of justice led him also to 
hold the scales with what seems to have been an even 
hand, 

One of the Chapters gives an amusing report of the 
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reception of an embassy from Korea. Certain precedents 
had, it appears, been handed down from previous reigns, 
regarding matters of etiquette which Arai held to be in- 
consistent with the dignity of the Shogun, who, he claimed, 
must be treated as the equal of the King of Korea, 

To break with these precedents and place diplo- 
matic intercourse upon what Arai conceived to be a 
healthy basis necessitated a prolonged contest, involving 
the question whether the ambassador should leave his 
palanquin at the gate of his hotel of in the court, whe- 
ther he should receive the Japanese officials on the upper 
or lower floor, what Chinese characters should be used 
in his formal communications with the shogun, etc,, cto, 
These questions, however trivial they may seem, all had 
their bearing upon the main contention that the Shogun 
should be treated as the equal of the King of Korea, 
Arai had his way, but it is recorded that the ambassador, 
on his return to Korea, paid for his concessions with his 
The autobiography closed with the death of the seventh 
Shogun in the early summer of 1716. In conclusion, Mr. 
Greene said that the extracts which he had read had 
taken so much time that he was obliged to omit many 
others of hardly less interest as illustrations of the social 
and political conditions prevailing in the early part of the 
eighteenth century. Only one who had made himself 
familar with those conditions could appreciate the blessings 
which, the administrative and legal reforms of the Meiji 
era had brought to Japan. 

The Rev. A, Lloyd, Dr. Riess, Mr. Parlett, and Pro- 
fessor Clement subsequently spoke bricfly. 
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JAPANESE CALENDARS. 


April 16, 1902. 

A general meeting of the Asiatic Society was held at 
the Parish Buildings, 54 Tsukiji, at 4 p.m. on Wednesday, 
April 16th, 1902. Dr. Greene, President of the Society, 
was in the chair. Professor E. W. Clement read a paper 
entitled “ Japanese Calendars" of which the following is 
a resinte. 

Japanese have plenty of time, This is true in more 
senses than one, In the first place, they are not in a 
hurry, but take things very leisurely. It may be an exag- 
geration to state that they reverse the Occidental advice, 
and never do to-day what can be put off till to to-morrow ; 
but at least they take plenty of time for doing things. 
They have two interesting proverbs relating to this sub- 
ject: “If in a hurry, go around” (/segaba maware); and 
“ Hurrying ruins the matter" (Seite wa éote wo shisonsurw) : 
the latter of which is a good equivalent of our proverb, 
“Haste makes waste.” With an old-fashioned Japanese, 
a appointment for 9 o'clock may be met at any con- 
venicnt time before to o'clock, because it is troublesome 
to take note of minutes, and it is, therefore, considered 
to be 9 o'clock, in round numbers, until it is 1o o'clock. 
Or, if he misses a train, he only ejaculates “ shtata ga 
nai” (‘way there is not,” or “there's no use"), and pa- 
tiently waits for the next train, even thought it be half 
a day. 

It is thus evident that in old Japan there was no use 
for our proverb, “ Time is money,” and especially because 
money-making was despised, and the merchant was the 
lowest of the four classes of society (soldier, farmer, 
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artisan, merchant). And, if it is true that “ procrastina- 
tion is the thief of time,” he must have filched cycles or 
centuries out of Old Japan. But Mr. E. H. House has 
suggested that the old practice of the Japanese indicated 
that they regarded punctuality to be the thief of time. 

This ‘propensity to neglect the minutes in reckoning 
probably grew out of the fact that in Old Japan the shor- 
test period of time was equivalant to two hours. The 
day was divided as follows :— 

Kokonotsu-doki (ninth hour), 12 a.m, and p.m. 
Yatsu-doki (eizhth hour), 2 a.m. and p.m, 
Nanatsu-dekt (seventh hour), 4 a.m. and p.m. 
Mutsu-doki (sixth hour), 6 a.m. and p.m. 
ftsuisu-dekd (fifth hour), 8 a.m. and p.m. 
Votsu-deét (fourth hour), 10 a.m, and p.m, 

As an hour of that kind is equal to two hours of our 
kind and clocks had only one hand, the two-" hour hand,” 
it is not strange, perhaps, that it is now difficult for some 
to reckon minutely ! 

In the second place, the Japanese have plenty of time, 
because they have several different ways of reckoning the 
days, months, years and other periods, They have both 
solar and lunar time; Japanese, Chinese and Occidental 
time; two national calendars and several special periods ; 
so that they have literally “a time for everything”; and 
in some cases, they are very particular to do a certain 
thing “on time.” Of the two Japanese calendars, one 
reckons from the mythological founding of the Japanese 
Empire by Jimmu Tenné in 660 B.C., and is known as 
igen (period-beginning); and the other is the special 
period called “Meiji” (Enlightened Rule), which began 
with the accession of the present Emperor Mutsuhito, in 





1867. Thus, to illustrate, I happen to have before me 
an old issue of the Aokwenin Shinhun, a daily newspaper 
of Tokyo, and find the following dates: “ Meiji, 35th 
year; Rigen, 2,562; Occidental calendar, 1902; Chinese 
calendar, Kocho Era, 27th year, 2nd month, 7th day, 
Friday. Old Calendar, Ka-no-to—Ushi,* 12th month, 
26th day, Ka-no-to—Tori + Sun rises, 6:39 a.m. Sun sets, 
5:12 p.m. Moon rises, 5:17 a.m. Moon sets, 4.04 p.m, 
High tide, 4:33 a.m. and 4:36 p.m." And then, as if to 
emphasize the contrasts between the old and new in this 
mixture, is added the notice of the following time-saving 
device: “Telephone, Shimbashi (Special), No. 70 (Edi- 
torial); Shimbashi, No. 2.850 (Office),” | 

In the old style of reckoning, cach year was named 
according to the twelve signs of the Chinese g#odiac in 
conjunction with the “ten celestial stems” (7iktan), ob- 
tained by dividing into two parts each of the five elements 
(wood, fire, earth, metal, water), These elements are 
known in Japanese as dz, Ai, tswchi, Lane, mse; and the 
subdivisions are called ¢ (or ye) and fo, of which the 
former is said to represent “elder brother” and the latter 
“younger bro.her." But Rein explains ye as representing 
the national state or raw condition, while go represents 
manufactured state or artificial condition, ‘This will be 
made clear by reference to the following tables:— 


i. Ne (Rat). 2.— Ushi (Ox). 

3. Tora (Tiger). 4. 0 (Hare). 

5. fatse (Dragon). O. hf (Serpent). 
7. Ome (Horse). 5. ffitsujé (Goat). 
9; Sara (Monkey), 10, Jare (Cock), 











© Soe tater tables: 
} From Airis, bo be friermily. 
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11. Jn (Dog). 12. J (Boar). 
1. At-ate-£ (Natural wood). 
KG-ne To (Wrought wood). 
Fii-ne-E (Natural fire). 
Hi-no-To (Artificial fire). 
Tuchi-no-E (Natural earth), 
Tiuichi-no-To (Wrought earth). 
Ka-no-E (Raw metal). 
Ka-no-To (Wrought metal). 
Misu-ne-E (Running water). 
10, AMisw-no-To (Stagnant water). 

Thus Aw-no-7o—Ushi, the year, name just mentioned 
above, means “ Wrought metal Ox"; and the name of 
the day mentioned in the same connection, or Ka-ne-fo 
—TJori, means “ Wrought metal, Cock." 

The lunar year was divided into twelve months of al- 
ternately 29 and 30 days each, and thus contained only 
954 or 355 days; but this discrepancy from the solar 
was made up by adding “to the 2nd, 5th, 8th, 11th, 
13th, 16th and ioth year of every lunar cycle an inter- 
calary month of varying length. This bore in Japan the 
name of wro-tswkt (writ-cwki) and followed the second 
month of the year, which was then reckoned twice over 
aa wro-nigatsu, ie, “ supernumerary second month.” The 
months were named numerically, as follows:— 

Ichigatsu—First Moon. 
Nigatsu—Second Moon. 
Sangatsu—Third Moon. 
Shigatsu—Fourth Moon. 
Gogatsu—Fifth Moon, 
Rokugatsu—Sixth Moon. 
Shichigatsu—Seventh Moon. 
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Hachigatsu—Ejighth Moon, 
Kugatsu—Ninth Moon. 
Jugatsu—Tenth Moon. 
Juichigatsu—Eleventh Moon 
Jinigatsu—Twelfth Moon. 

The first month, however, had another very common 
name, Shogatsu (True Moon). <All of the months had 
also poetical appellations, of which the following are ex- 
amples :— | 


t.  Mutsuki (Social month). 

2. Kisaragi (Putting on new clothes). 
3. Yayoi (Large growth). 

4. Uzuki (Hare month). 

5. oatsuki (Early moon). 

6. Minazuki (Water-less month) * 


Fumizuki (Composition month), 
Hatsuki (Leafy month). + 

9. Nagatsuki (Long moon). t 

10. Kaminazuki ((od-less month), 

tf. Shimotsuki (Frost month). 

12. Shiwasu (Finishing month). 

The -gods were supposed during the tenth month to 

have left the other parts of the country and to have 
assembled in “annual conference" in their “ ancestral 
home" of Izumo, And, as the gods had thus neglected 
their usual business of watching over the people, it was 
not considered of any use to offer prayers and sacrifices, 
and, therefore, that month was given the special name of 
Kami-na-sidi, ot Aantt-naki-tsudi, “ god-less moon, 
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* Searcity of rain at this lime. 
{ Oc Fretini-wety (Moon viewing moth). 
{ Or Atéesé? (Chrysanthemmmn month). 
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The four seasons of spring, summer, autumn and winter 
Were recognized; and there were also 24 periods of 14 or 
15 days each, which, to a great extent, indicated the 
weather, such as Shoten (Little Cold), Daishd (Great 
Heat), etc., and which the farmer carefully followed in 
planning his labours. The peasantry also observed tather 
scrupulously other special times. “ For instance, they 
sow their rice on the eighty-cighth day from the begin- 
ning of spring, and they plant it out in Nywdad, the period 
fixed for the early summer. The 210th and 220th days 
from the beginning of spring, and what it called Hassaéw, 
that is, the first day of the eighth moon (o.c,), are looked 
on as days of special importance to the crops, which are 
certain to be injured if there is @ storm, because the rice 
is then in flower. They fall early in September, just in 
the middle of the typhoon season," * 

In old Japan the week was entirely unknown; and it 
was not until the present era [A/ayr], that the ichirodw, 
or holidays on the ‘ones’ and “sixes” + of each month, 
were introduced. But that was speedily abandoned for 
the week system, Sunday an official holiday, with names 
adapted from the Occidental names, as follows :— 
Nickiyodi (Sun-day). 

Getsuyobi (Moon-day), 

Kayolit (Mars-day). 

Satyott (Mercury-day). 

Moknyobi (Jupiter-day), 

Kinyolt (Venus-day). 

Poyods (Saturn-day), 
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* Chamberlain's “Things Japanese.” 
7 On the ist, Gth, t1th, 6th, 2te, adth, [gust]. 
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And Prof, Chamberlain tells of the adoption of even the 
Saturday half-holiday:—* Sunday being in vulgar parlance 
Dontake, [a corruption of the Dutch Zonfag], Saturday 
is called (in equally vulgar parlance) Afandow, that is, 
‘ half Sunday.’ ” 

The days of each month were named, not only in 
numerical order, but also according to the sexagenary 
tables mentioned above in connexion with the names of 
the years in “a cycle of Cathay." And the latter names 
were perhaps more important than the numerical ones, 
because according to these special names a day was judged 
to be either lucky or unlucky for particular events, For 
instance, Dr. Griffis informs us in “ The Mikado's Empire,” 
that “many people of the lower classes would not wash 
their head or hair on “the day of the horse,” lest their 
hair become red." On the other hand, this “day of the 
horse” is sacred to Inari Sama. It is, moreover, very 
important, when planning for weddings, to avoid certain 
fixed days and to select one from the auspicious days. 

The hours were also named according to the zodiacal 
menagerie, in the following way :— 

Hour of the Rat, 11. pum.—t1 a.m. 
» » yy OX, T=3 aim. 
#1 7 oO Tiger, 3-5 a.m. 
» oa on Hare, §-7 a.m, 
» oo » Dragon, 7-9 a.m: 
Serpent, 9-11 acm, 


tr as} Horse, [l am.—I pP- tL. 
9 oo 9 «Goat, 1-3 pm, 
as oo ORF Monkey, 3-5 p-M1. 

To. ns on nm 'SOck, 3-7 pin; 

If. nw OU Un CO, F) pin. 

12, »e » 9» Oar, 9-11 p.m. 
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The hour of the ox, by-the-way, being the time of 
second sleep, was sacred to women crossed in love, for 
taking vengeance upon a straw image of the recreant 
lover at the shrine of Fuda. 

The go-sefin, or five festivals, were also carefully ob- 
served. They fell on the first (or, as some say, seventh) 
day of the first month, the third day of the third month, 
the fifth day of the fifth month, the seventh day of the 
seventh month, and ninth day of the ninth month. They 
liave various names, of which the most general are those 
which call them by the mames of the months, such as 
Siigatss no Sektu ("* First Moon's Festival’), ete. But 
these names are not so commonly used as those which 
more particularly describe the nature of the festival, For 
instance, the festival of the third month is well known as 
Jomu-no-Sekku (Girls' Festivals), or /fina-matsur7 (Dolls 
Festival); that of the fifth month is the famous 7aago- 
no-Sekku (Boys' Festival), or Nodori na Sebéu (Flag Festi- 
val); that of the seventh month is commonly called 
Janabata-no-Setfu (Star Festival) because it is dedicated 
to the star Vega (Yaaabata); while that of the ninth 
month is called Choye-ne-Settu (Indian Summer Festival), 
or Aiéu-no-Sethu (Chrysanthemum Festival). The name 
of a flower may also be attached to the other festivals. 

There is now, of course, considerable confusion between 
the old and the new calendars, of which the latter is' 
official, but the former is popular and still observed in 
country districts. ind this confusion naturally leads to 
some ludicrous anachronisms, For instance, the 7th day 
of the 1st month (o.c.) was known as \Vanahusa (Seven 
Herbs), because the people were wont to go out into the 
fields and gather seven certain kinds of vegetables for 
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use on that day, but January 7 is too cold and too 
carly, In some cases, however, the old day is retained, 
no matter whether it fits the new calendar or not, And 
not a few people are quite willing to keep both calendars 
and thus get twice as many holidays! 

But, as this whole topic is well-nigh inexhaustible, and 
“time flies" “like an arrow” here as elsewhere, we may 
as well stop now, and only reiterate, that assuredly the 
Japanese have plenty of time! : 

[Here followed a translation of the official calendar for 
the current year, with copious notes, ] 

Dr, Riess made a few remarks, referring to Bramsen’s 
Tables which, he said, were better than those mentioned 
by Professer Clement. 

Dr. Greene expressed the thanks of the Society to Mr, 
Clement.for his paper which contained information which 
the Society were glad to have in that form among their 
Transactions, 





BASHO AND THE JAPANESE EPIGRAM. 


June g, 1902. 

A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was, 
by the kind invitation of the Rey. A. F. King, held at 
ot. “indrew's House, Sakae-cho, Shiba, on June 4, at 4 
p.m. the Rev. D. C. Greene, D. D., President, being in 
the Chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having already 
been published, were taken as read. 

Prof. B. H. Chamberlain then read such portions of his 
paper on Sashd and the Japanese Poetical Epicram as the 
time at the disposal of the meeting permitted. 
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He hegan by giving exaniples of the tiny literary form 
in question (called Afoféw in Japanese), which consists of 
but 17 syllables afl told, thus -— 


Naga-naza to (5) 
Kawa lite-seyt ya (7)>=17 
Vukt no kara (5) 


which may be rendered 
“A single river, stretching far 
“Across the moorland swathed in snow.” 

Entering then into a detailed account of Japanese poetry 
on its technical side, he showed that these Lilliputian 
poems had had a history a thousand years long, that 
they must be regarded, not as wholes, but as fragments 
remaining over from a complicated game whieh resem- 
bled our “ capping verses," and which was a favourite at 
the Court of Kyoto in the early Middle Ages; further- 
more how, after a period of frivolity and decadence, the 
Epigram had been taken up in the seventeenth century 
by the great poet and moralist Basho, who made it the 
vehicle for his reform of Japanese poetical taste. Basha's 
career was described in some detail, that of his successor 
in the eighteenth century sketched more lightly. From 
one very eminent female epigrammatist several quotations 
were made, Incidentally, various other quotations con- 
nected with Japanese literary history were discussed, such 
as the intrinsic worth of Japanese poetry, the strong in- 
fluence of China even on the poetry of the island empire, 
which nrost writers have hitherto represented as an ex- 
clusively native growth, and the influence of the Zen sect 
of Buddhism on Japanese esthetics and social life. The 
paper concluded with an Anthology of over 200 specimens 
of Epigrams covering a period of nearly four centuries, 


accompanied by English metrical translations and notes. 
It should be added that the lecturer throughout employed 
the term Epigram, ‘‘ not in the modern sense of a pointed 
saying, but in its earlier acceptation, as denoting any 
little piece of verse that expresses a delicate or ingenious 
thought.” He showed the favourite motif of the Japanese 
épigrammiatists to have been a vignette of some natural 
scene or occurrence, though human figures, allusions, and 
circumstances the most various, even including the Epigram 
itself in the narrower sense of the word, occasionally 
supplied them with themes, The best productions in this 
division of Japanese literature were compared by Professor 
Chamberlain with such Tennysonian halfstanzas as 


“A single church below the hill 
Is pealing folded in the mist." 
or 


“ The last red leaf is whirl’d away, 

The rooks are blown about the skies." 
But he apparently attributed more value to the morad in- 
fluence of the epigrammiatists,—especially Bashd,—than to 
their actual productions, as the form they adopted was 
too slight a one to result in any very important addition 
to a nation’s literary possessions, 

After the reading of the paper which, although an op- 
portunity was offered, was followed by no discussion, the 
Carman spoke substantially as follows :— 

It is a common experience with students of the Japa- 
nese language and customs, though an experience of which 
they have no monopoly, that, often by mere accident, 
attention is attracted to a new word, or an unfamiliar 


feature of social life, which they suppose is farely met 
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with, if it be not altogether foreign to their sphere of ob- 
servation, but which thereafter persistently thrusts itself 
upon them, in season and out of season, This has been 
the case with me in the matter of Aotiu. For many 
years the term has been more or less familiar to me, of 
course, and I have had a vague conception of what they 
were, but they belonged, as I fancied, to a realm of 
thought remote from that in which I moved. 

However, some two months ago, the opportunity came 
to me to read Mr. Chamberlain's carefully prepared paper 
to which we have listened with so much interest and 
profit, From that time forward, these epigrams have 
faced me at almost every turn, and my surprise is that I 
had not recognised them before as part and parcel of my 
own environment. Not long after reading the paper, I 
had occasion to make a trip into the region west of Kobe 
and in the course of it spent a day or two in Tsuyama, 
one of it larger towns of Okayama Prefecture. Near by 
is the village of Ninomiya which we are told was once 
visited by Basho, of whom Mr. Chamberlain has told us 
so much that is interesting. While there, he saw the 
moon shining amid the clouds upon a pine forest. Deep- 
ly impressed with the sight he wrote the famous lines, 

Kumo ori ori 
Hito wo yasumuru 
Tsuki-mi kana, 
which Mr, Chamberlain, although he has not read them 
to us, has included with due explanation in the Anthology 
appended to his paper. 

A little later, but during the same journey, in company 
with a few friends I climbed a little hill which forms a 
promontory jutting into the bay just outside the old town 
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of Kasacka on the northern shore of the Inland sea. The 
hill has been for many generations a public park and 15 
much frequented because of the beautiful view it affords 
of the harbour and the islands, once apparently covered 
with pines which at once protect and adorn it. Near the 
top of the hill my friends pointed out a small but con- 
spicuous stone monument which commemorates a visit of 
the 4ettw writer, Sagi, to the spot in May, 1494, in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age, Inspired by the charming 
view he composed the verse, | 
Yama matsu no 
Kage ya uki mira 
Natsu no umi. 
This though, like many another Aoétn, it rebels against 
all attempts at a literal rendering, may be roughly para- 
phrased thus, 
The shadows of the mountain pines 
Seem floating in the summer sea. 

Embedded in the structure of the verse, however, are allu- 
sions which defy the skill of the most expert translator. 
For example, among the products of that region is a kind 
of sea weed (codfum ftomentoswm) called suru or water 
pine, if we follow the Chinese characters (Qf) which 
sepresent it, and it would appear that the deft allusion to 
the business interests of the little port, contained in the 
words aura and matsv, had not a little to do in arousing 
the enthusiasm which the monument symbolises, 

Within a few feet is another stone, a disk perhaps four 
feet in diameter and nine inches thick mounted on a sui- 
table pedestal. This disk records a verse of Basho's, who, 
tradition says, nearly two hundred years after Sogi’s visit 
climbed the same hill and saw the monument to the 
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earlier sage. Apparently surprised to find he was stand- 
ing in the very foot-steps of the master, he gave expres- 
sion to his feclings in the verse 

Yo no naka wa 

Sara ni Ségi no 

Yadori kana. 

that is to say, 
. Lo the whole world 

Is Ségi's dwelling. 

In other words, “ Wherever I go Sogi has been there 
before me." 

This at least gives the meaning which the local scho- 
larship has accepted, and that exegesis confirmed by the 
best authorities | have access to; though a learned friend, 
skilled in the thirty-one syllable verses, would translate, 

This world is still 
The dwelling place of Sogi. 

It is evident that Basho had in mind another Jottw o 

Sogi's and framed his own on that model, namely, 

Yo ni furu wa 

Sara ni shigure no 

Yadori kana. 
which represents our life in this world as spent in a way- 
side shelter where we merely wait the passing of a shower. 
This, too, Mr. Chamberlain has included in his Anthology 
and it need not be commented upon farther, I will 
merely call attention to the close similarity in form between 
this and the preceding, as indicating that Basho was 
not unfamiliar with the history of his art. Perhaps, 
too, we may properly raise the question whether the 
close relationship between these two /e@tw does not 
suggest that, while the first rendering I have given 
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represents the prima facie meaning of Basho's verse, 
it was none the less his purpose that his readers should 
see a deeper thought. That thought was I fancy, some- 
thing like this :— 

“Soci has told us, indeed, that in this world we but 
wait the passing of a shower, yet, after well nigh two 
hundred years, his spirit lives and inspires the thoughts 
of men." 

This agrees with the second rendering given above. The 
two monuments, upon which I may say I stumbled without 
the least purpose or forethought, illustrate what Mr. 
Chamberlain tells us of the national character of the Aakvw. 
They, as well as the first I mentioned. illustrate also how 
dependent many of these verses are upon time and place. 
Not seldom they are simply impromptu expressions of a 
transitory feeling which fell upon ears appreciative of the 
similarities or contrasts which they were intended to set 
forth. As such they have played an important part in 
the social life of Japan. They cannot be fairly judged 
apart from their setting, and that setting could not be 
preserved, In their very mature they were ephemeral. 
Many were low born and deserved their fate, others 
might be classed with the bright repartee whose short- 
lived glory we often mourn. 

On the other hand, as Mr. Chamberlain has helped us 
to understand, there are not a few which will live and 
deserve to live. ‘They have the note of universality. The 
verse of ChiyS of Kaga, for example, about her little 
dragonfly-hunter, speaks not to any one race or age. She 
and others have struck some of the deepest cords of our 
common human nature. 

It is with unusual pleasure that I extend Mr, Cham- 
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berlain the thanks of the Society for his valuable paper. 
We shall have much satisfaction in adding it to the al- 
ready long list of monographs with which he has favour- 
ed wus. 

We shall all join, I am sure, with great heartiness also 
in thanking our hosts for their very kind hospitality this 
afternoon, ‘Their thoughtfulness in permitting us to meet 
under such agreeable conditions has heightened in no 
small degree the pleasure we have all taken in this most 
interesting mecting. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 
History or PowticaAL Parties in JAPAN, 
16, December rgoz. 

Ry kind invitation of His Excellency the British Mini- 
ster, the Annual Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held 
at the Hritish Legation, Thursday, December 18th, 1902, 
the President Dr. D. C. Greene being in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, having been al- 
ready published, were allowed to stand, 


REPORT oF THE Councit—SeEssion 1902, 

The annual report of the Council was read by the 
secretary as follows :-— 

The. Council of the Asiatic Society has to report for 
the current year the following events of special interest. 

Seven Council and four General Meetings, including the 
present meeting, have been held, At the General Meet- 
ings, papers haye been read, in whole or in part, as 
follows :-— 7 


“Autobiography of Arai Hakuseki,” | 
By Dr. G. W. Knox. 

“Japanese Calendars," By E. W. Clement, M. A. 

“ Basho and the Japanese Epigram," 

. By B. H. Chamberlain, Esq. 

“ History of Political Parties in Japan" [for to-day], 

By A. H. Lay, Esq. 

The first three of these papers have been published 
within the year, and publication of the last has been 
ordered. 

A complete catalogue of publications of this Society 
has been incorporated in Part IL of Vol. XXIX. The 
Librarian has also kindly prepared for publication in the 
Transactions of the Society a catalogue of recent Japanese 
Books. 

Dr. Baclz was appointed a delerate to represent the 
Society at the Congrés Jnternational des Orientalistes de 
ffanot to be held this month in connection with the 
Hanoi Exposition. 

During the yedr, twenty names have been added to 
the list of members, and four members have died. The 
Council ¢xpresses deep regret especially at the death of 
His Excellency A. E. Buck, United States Minister to 
Japan, who, by sympathy and active interest, has render- 
ed special service to the Society. 


Report or Lisrantan, [given later.] 


The President announced that, unless objéction Were 
faised in-this meeting, the Council, in view of no con- 
stitutional prohibition, would in future give favourable 
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consideration to application for membership in the socicty 
from. ladies. | 

The election of Members of the Council for the ensuing 
year to which was for special reasons deferred till after 
Mr. Lay's paper was read, resulted as follows: 

PresipesT, Rev. Dr. D. C. Greene. 
Vick Presmpexts. Fev. A. Lloyd. 
Rev. E. 5. Booth. (Yotohkama). 
Corr. SecreTary. E. H. Vickers. 
RecoRDING SECRETARY, 
For Toxyvo, E. H. Vickers. 
For Yorouama, Dr, J. L. Dearing. 
Treasure, R. 5S. Miller. 
Lisnamtan. Rev, A. Lloyd. 
Councrctors. Messrs. B.-H. Chamberlain. 
C. 3. Griffin. 
J. M’D. Gardiner. 
j. T. Swift. 
A. ¥. King. 
H. G. Parlett, 
R. J. Kirby. 
R. Masujima. 
W. Weston. 
Dr, Macdonald. 

Mr. Parlett immediately resigned from the Council, and 
a motion was carried to the effect that the vacancy thus 
created should be subsequently filled by action of the 
Council. 

The Chairman then read portions of Mr. Lay’s paper 
entitied: “4 Arif Sketch of the History of Poetical 
farties in_fapan” of which the following is a condensed 
summary. 
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The idea of popular repregentation in the government 
of Japan may be said to have had its birth with the 
Restoration, although some thoughtful men had been 
turning their minds in that direction at an earlier date, 
His Imperial Majesty the present Emperor, in his oath 
on the occasion of his succession to the throne made 
known luis enlightened desire that men should meet in 
council from all parts of the country and all affairs of 
state be determined in accordance with public opinion 
This pronouncement may be regarded as the starting 
point of the movement for parliamentary representation, 
The germ of the present House of Peers and House of 
Representatives is found in the Grsef, a department of 
the government which was organized as early as June 
1868, The Ae-giye which was opened in the following 
year was representative, not of the people, but of the 
governing authorities in the various localities. The mem- 
bers of the Se-/n, which replaced the Ko-ji-jo (or s/uje- 
fn) in September 1871, were nominated by the Emperor 
and the council of state. 

The history of political parties in Japan may conveniently 
be divided inte four periods: (1) From the Restoration up 
to 1882, while as yet they were in embryo, (2) From 
the year 1882, when they for the first time took actual 
Shape, until 1885, (3) From the organization of the 
Daide-Danketsu in 1387 until 1898, (4) The period since 
the amalgamation of the two strongest parties to form 
the constitutional party in 1898. 

During the early seventies, discussion went on regard- 
ing the advisability of the formation of a popular assembly. 
In 1874 was formed the first political society, the Arbobn- 
‘a, or patriotic society, from which later sprang the Liberal 
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Party (ptyw-fe); In the previous year a division had taken 
place in the ranks of the higher officials of the govern- 
ment, The one party was composed of those who destr- 
ed rapid progress in domestic matters and a vigorous 
foreten policy. The other desired steady progress at 
home and conciliation abroad. The latter party retained 
control of the government and the former went into op- 
position. Among the most important of the radical party 
was Itagaki of Kochi prefecture. He organized the first 
local society and devoted himself constantly to the attain- 
ment of his end of bringing about parliamentary institu- 
tions in the country. We thus have Kochi, and later on 
Hizen, working for the extension of the power of the 
people, while the government was in the main conducted 
by Satsuma and Choshu men. 

The agitation for popular representation, although 
checked for a time by the Satsuma’ Rebellion, gained 
strength in #879 and 1880, and the government became 
convinced that the question could not longer be postpon- 
ed. On the 12th of October, 1881, the Emperor pro- 
mulgated the famous ordinance in which the promise was 
given that a parliament should actually be established in 
1890. As a preparatory measure, Ito, in company with 
a number of junior officials, was dispatched to Europe 
early in. 1882 to study the political systems of the West. 
The promise of a parliament served to give a more 
definite purpose to the various political associations, and 
the year 1582 saw the formal organization of the three 
parties which, under various names, have continued almost 
uninterruptedly to occupy the field until the present time. 
The iyw-to was the first organized, although not the first 
to be properly registered as a political association. 
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It is noticeable that the utterances of the various polit- 
ical parties when they first came into existence present 
in the main no features of a distinctive nature. All put 
forth excellent doctrines, but usually of extreme Vaguc- 
ness. The same characteristic has been noticeable through- 
out their history except when some temporary question 
of urgency has arisen. This is no doubt the reason why 
the grouping has constantly changed, one merging into 
another, and secessions occuring without apparent cause. 
1883 and the following years saw a falling off in the 
interest in political parties—doubtless a natural result of 
the over excitement which had just preceded, and of the 
apparent certainty of a parliament after 1890, The interest 
in. politics and in parties revived, however, as the date 
"assigned for the granting of the constitution approached. 

Since the opening of the first diet, the efforts of the 
parties have in general been directed towards the securing 
of control of the administration —the establishment of 
parliamentary government, Except during the period of 
the war with China, when all party differences were for 
the time set aside, the parties have all been in more or 
less constant opposition to the government, Until within 
the last year or two, however, no party has possessed 
for any considerable length of time an absolute majority 
of the membesship of the Lower House, sufficient to en- 
able it control the votes of that body. Political parties 
have now become a distinct power in the land which 
no statesman can afford entirely to neglect. From small 
and unruly beginnings, they have gradually progressed in 
influence and in organization, As by degrees they have 
been getting rid of their unruly and dangerous elements, 
and learning to a greater extent the lesson of responsib- 
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lity, they have more and more gained the popular con- 
fidence. Possessing practically the power of the purse,— 
for in the Dict the House of Representatives has the 
first say as to the details of the budget presented by the 
sovernment—they have always to be reckoned with. 

That there have been no distinct and well defined party 
issues may: be traced to the fact that feudalism gave place 
so suddenly to a modern state of society, The leaders 
of thought and those who have taken up the work of 
national rejuvenation have all been men of progressive 
tendencies. That the parties have frequently opposed the 
covernment in cases where opposition for its own sake 
has been the only recognizable principle cannot be denied. 
It must be remembered that they have all along been | 
strugeling for a share in the administration. The political 
parties have well illustrated the intensely democratic 
character of the Japanese people side by side with marked 
reverence for the Emperor. The desire for equality and 
the revolt against the controlling influence of a narrow 
coterie has all alone been exhibited. 

At the close of the reading from the paper, the /¥e- 
sidené said that only a very imperfect idea of the value 
of the paper could be gathered from the extracts read, 
Mr. Griffa spoke as follows: Some misunderstanding 
might arise from Mr. Lay's remark that the parties 
possessed practically the power of the purse. The control 
of the Japanese Lower Howse over the Budget is not to 
be compared with that of the English House of Commons 
in similar matters, In the latter case, if | am not mis- 
taken, the House of Lords may in theory reject, but 
cannot amend the budget as passed by the Commons. 
In ‘reality the Commons control, in this as in other 
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matters, by virtue of the latent power of the. Cabinet to 
appoint new members of the Upper House. In the United 
States the constitution provides that all bills for raising 
revenue must originate in the Lower House. It would 
be a serious error, however, to conclude that on that 
account the Lower House has a greater control over such 
bills than the senate. On the contrary, the Senate has 
if anything greater control over this as over other matters 
than the Lower House. The reason is that the Senate 
has the general support of the community as well as the 
Lower House, its members have a longer term of service, 
and it has control over many appointments to office. In 
the various countries of Continental Europe also, wher- 
ever the Lower House has greater influence on the budget 
or on legislation than the Upper House, the reason is to 
be found rather in the general strength of the Lower 
House in the country, the stpport which it could rely on 
in the case of a conflict with the Upper House, than on 
the orivilege of initiation of “money bills.” This is true, 
for instance, of France and Italy, 

“T may perhaps take this opportunity to mention two 
characteristics of Japanese political parties which have 
impressed themselves upon me in the course of my own, 
as yet comparatively slight, study of the politics of this 
country. As in so many other aspects of Japanese life, 
so also in politics, I think we can see a curious blending 
of Old Japan with the very latest and most advanced 
which the West has to offer. It was a remark of the most 
influential, if not the greatest, English political philosopher 
of the roth century, John Stuart Mill, that, even if we 
could be assured that an autocrat, an all powerful in- 
dividual ruler, would govern more wisely than a popular 
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Fovernment, we ought, nevertheless, to prefer the popular 
eovernment for the educative effect which the effort to 
govern produces upon the people. 

Now it will be found that there has been very much 
conscious Or unconscious following of this idea in -the 
pragress of popular government in Japan. In marked 
contrast to his story of popular government in the West, 
where parliaments have been forced on the government 
from below for the protection of popular rights, popular 
representation has been granted from above in this coun- 
try, and the people have grown up to it, or are in 
process of growing. The truth of this is not affected by 
the fact that contest between rival clans has been an ever 
controlling factor in the domestic politics of the country 
since Restoration days. The agitation of the parties has 
been not so much directed against the measures of the 
government as against the fact that the government is 
not controlled by the representatives of the people. 

The element of Old Japan in the political parties is 
séen in the nature of political allegiance. What holds 
the parties together is men rather than meastires. In 
Old Japan personal allegiance to one’s feudal lord was 
one of the strougest feelings of the individual, and sufficed 
to give a distinct character to the life of the time. 
The most important elements of feudalism, the political 
and economic organization of the society which was 
founded upon tt, have passed away, but the sentimental 
part remains in the personal allegiance of men to their 
party leaders of te-day. What would the Svipn-tai be 
without Marquis Ito, or the Progressive party without 
Count Okuma? No doubt other leaders would be forth. 
coming if these were not present, the names of the parties 
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might be retained, but the membership would almost 
certainly undergo enormous changes. 

The Chairmen in closing the debate spoke as follows —— 

Mr, Lay has placed all students of Japanese politics 
greatly in his debt by this careful record of the results 
of a minute and painstaking study. It ig no small tax 
upon one’s patience to go through, as he evidently has 
done, the newspapers and pamphlets of the period under 
review and bring together in orderly fashion the series 
of events which illustrate the rise and growth of political 
parties. His work is marked by unusual candor and im- 
partiality. The limits which Mr. Lay very properly 
prescribed to himself forbade his attempting to formulate, 
much less to answer, the many interesting questions which 
this history suggests, both as regards the past and the 
future, 

It would, of course, be impossible at this time to 
enumerate these questions, but there is one which not 
only possesses no little interest in itself but which suggests 
some important corollaries, Mr. Lay refers to the influ- 
ence of German political thought upon Japanese politics 
during the last few years, and regards the growth of this 
influence as the characteristic of this period. There is no 
question as to the existence of a marked change in the 
political atmosphere, and few will deny that this change 
came about suddenly, As late as the spring of 1897 
there was, so far as the ordinary observer could discover, 
no premonition of it. The ery for party government after 
the English model was as loud and apparently as earnest 
as ¢ver, but within less than eighteen months, it had lost 
mitch of its strength and in the early months of 1898, 
some of the strongest voices among the foriner apostles 
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of party government were to be heard on the other side, 
calling for a halt, and a reconsideration of the whole 
subject, How can we account for this change of 
face ? 

Some think it sufficiently accounted for by an alleged 
hckleness on the part of the political leaders, but this ex- 
planation does not explain—indeed,: one can hardly con- 
sider the history of the past thirty years without admit- 
ting that so far as the main underlying purpose embodi- 
ed in that history is concerned, there is evidence both of 
intelligence and of great steadiness. In view of that in- 
telligence and steadiness, it seems more logical to assume 
the existence of intelligible reasons. To my mind these 
reasons are not for to seek. 

The first in my judgment is to be found in the closer 
relations which had come to exist between the “ elder 
statesmen” and the party leaders. As Mr. Lay has so 
clearly shown us, these statesmicn came to see that, how- 
ever opposed they might be to the dominance of parties, it 
was far easier to carry on the government with a strong 
party behind them. Hence grew up the ‘more or less 
temporary alliances between the successive governments 
and the parties, these necessitated an exchange of confi- 
dences which tended to soften the autocracy of the gov- 
ernments on the one hand and the selFassertion of the 
party leader on the other. The demands upon the gov- 
emments' were for the time being, of necessity, less 
urgent, and in the intervals between the alliances, party 
discipline became more difficult. 

One result of the increasing appreciation on the part of 
the government of the need of cultivating friendly rela- 
tions with the dominant party in the Diet, as Mr. Lay 
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in the respective departments of state. 

The object was to bring the party with which the Mini- 
stry was in alliance into closer touch with the government. 
They were regarded as outside the Civil Service and fell 
with the ministry to which they were attached. The 
effect would appear to have been most helpful. It was 
seen in some degree, certainly, in a new sense of respon- 
sibility and a new appreciation of the difficulties with 
which the government had to contend, In some cases at 
least there resulted a genuine sympathy with the ministry 
which became the ground of the harshest criticism and 
even the most calumnious charges; but the explanation, 
at once the simplest and most satisfactory, is seen in the 
steadying effect of the sense of responsibility born of a 
direct relation to the affairs of government. 

Again, the war with China had brought new convic- 
tion to all minds of the importance of making every 
thing subserve the one supreme purpose of strengthening 
the nation. The graye doubt whether a party govern- 
ment could be a really strong government, in Japan at 
least, arose in many minds and fostered the hope that 
there might be found some middle ground, reasonably 
satisfactory to both sides, 

These were simply predisposing; causes. Théy chilled 
the ardor of many who had been strong party men; but 
there was I think another and more actively efficient 
cause operating with especially marked effect in the years 
1898 and 1899. It was a closer study of the current 
political thought of Great Britain and the United States, 
than had been given it before. ‘There has been, of course, 
in Japan for many years a goodly number of men who 
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have studied in Germany and who have won deserved 
distinction both as students and as administrative officers. 
They have in many cases practically moulded the forms 
of administration. It still remains true, however, so far 
as the great bulk of the Japanese leaders of thought are 
concerned, that their knowledge of foreign affairs comes 
to them through English or American channels, It is 
also naturally true that criticism of Anglo-Saxon methods 
impresses them far more strongly when coming from 
Anglo-Saxon lips, or when a distrust of Anglo-Saxon 
traditions shows itself in the legislative enactments of 
Great Britain or the United States. 

One of the most important distinguishing features of 
Anglo-Saxon governments, of course, is the stress laid 
upon legislatures, whether municipal, provincial, or national, 
The executive has been, wherever possible, made depend- 
ent on the legislature. But of late years there has been 
manifest an increasing distrust of legislatures, and a 
growing conviction that responsibility must be laid more 
squarely on the shoulders of the one who stands at the 
head of the executive, In the case of municipal govern- 
ments the effect of this changed attitude is readily seen, 
Take, for example, the municipal charters granted in 
Massachusetts during the last fifteen years and compare 
them with those of forty or fifty years ago. Under the 
latter, the mayor was hedged about with restrictions and 
all his nominations were forced to run the gauntlet of a 
more or lesa jealous board of aldermen, Under the more 
advanced of the modern charters, his powers are largely 
increased and in the appointment and dismissal of his 
his subordinates his hand is largely free. 

In the case of national governments, the effect of 
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popular opinion is less promptly seen in the introduction 
of new forms; but it is clearly manifest in the tone of 
the political columns of the public press. No one who 
is familiar with current political thought, either in Great 
Britain or the United States, can have failed to note the 
severity of the criticism of the national legislatures con- 
stantly appearing and the recurring question in varying 
forms, How can we check the tyranny of lecislatures ? 

One of the most signal illustrations of this new attitude 
was a letter by Prof. Goldwin Smith in the Lenaow Times, 
in the early winter of 1899, if I re-call it rightly, in which 
he gave an affirmative answer to the question “Is party 
government decaying?” This distrust of legislatures is 
naturally associated with a distrust of party government. 
It is a manifestation in a different form, possibly, of the 
same thing, 

This lessened confidence in party government in Great 
Britain and this purpose to strengthen the executive, as 
against the legislature, scen in the United States, have 
both made themselves felt in Japan. Prof. Goldwin Smith's 
article was immediately reproduced in the Aodwwin Shinn- 
éum, the paper which has in its own columns illustrated 
more clearly than anyother this shifting of public opinion. 
Its editor had recently returned from a tour of the West, 
covering a year and a half, during which he had met a 
large number of leading men. As a result, his confidence 
in party government as a panacea for the ills of Japan 
was gone. His journal became, and remains to-day, a 
conserving force in Japanese politics. He js one of the 
leaders in a coterie of young but active minds which 
under the influence of similar doubts has done’ more in 
my judgment than appears on the surface to make the 
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yansformation of the Liberal Party into the Seiyukwai 
possible, 

This prompt response of Japanese public opinion to the 
doubts which have so recently arisen among the thought- 
ful students of political science in other lands is of the 
greatest interest. It is but one of many GHlustrations of 
the already close, but steadily growing, intellectual sym- 
pathy between Japan and the West,—a sympathy which 
Suggests the brightest hopes, from many and diverse 
points of view. 

There are other matters not less deserving of attention 
suggested by this discussion, but I have already trespassed 
too far upon your patience. It is with no small satisfac- 
tion that we have received this valuable paper to which 
Wwe are glad to accord a worthy place in our Transactions. 

It only remains for me, in the name of the society, to 
thank Sir Claude for his kind hospitality this afternoon, 
which has heightened so greatly the pleasure and the 
success of our meeting, 

The meeting now stands adjourned. 


(LIBRARIAN'S REPORT 1902). 

Appended to my report will be found a list showing 
the numbers of Transactions on hand. During the current 
year there have been added to our Transactions, 

vol. xxix, pt. 2, 
vol. Xxx, pt. 1 and pt, 2. 

Vol. viii. pt. 1 has also been reprinted and added to 
our stock, 

In another appendix will be found a list of Exchanges, 
and of books added to the Library, The department of 


our activity is a large and increasing one. It is gratify- 
ing to receive so many applications from learned Societies 
desiring to possess the results of our labours, and willing 
to add to our Library by generous contributions from their 
own Transactions; and it js probable that as Japan in- 
creases in importance and more and more nations are 
brought into intimate relations with her, so the desire 
for learning something about her will increase and there 
will be a still greater demand for exchanges and con- 
ributions. 

It is a most desirable thing, only every. addition to our 
Exchanges entails additional demand upon our shelf-room, 
and our Library is already becoming cramped for want 
of space. I venture therefore to call the attention of the 
Society to the great need we have fora larger and mote 
commodious building—one of our own if possible. Such 
a building should contain a room large enough for Library 
and Reading Room, a Librarian's office, a Store-house for 
our books, and a room large enough for our meetings 
unless perhaps the Library and Reading Room could be 
made available for this purpose. I do not claim to have 
any definite scheme in my mind for this: but if, as I 
hope, we should at this meeting make a start in a right 
direction by electing ladies to be members of our Society, 
I hope that they will give ys some practical ideas on this 
subject, and that what they have done so successfully in 
starting the Tokyo Lending Library may be done equal- 
ly successfully in helping the Asiatic Society to a build- 
ing worthy of it. 

Last year I undertook to bring out a list of new publi- 
cations in Japanese. The Collection cost me a good deal 
of trouble, but Ihave since discovered a Japanese Society 


sev 


doing the same work, and I hope that by availing myself 
of their labours T shall be able to present a much better 
and more trustworthy list for the last half of this year, 

Two most important works remain to be done, Our 
Library Catalogue wants revision, and a complete Index 
to all our transactions would add very much to their use- 
fulness. I have done a little (a very little) in the way 
of an Index. I should be glad to hear from any members 
af the Sceiety who would be willing to aid in the work 
by undertaking the task of preparing index-slips for in- 
dividual volumes, or even individuals papers. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank Miss Wallace for her 
kind help in the Library during the last half year, 

ARTHUR LLOYD. 


Hon, Librarian. 
fokyo, 17 Dee, 1ge2. 
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LIST OF PAMPHLETS AND ODD 
PERIODICALS. 





Catalogue des Livres Chinois, Coréens, Japonais, etc. 
par Maurice Courant. 

Formosa under the Japanese—The Saichu Prefecture, 
by Rev. W. Campbell.—F.R.G.S. 

Journal of Geology—Vol. X., No. s, July-August 1902, 
from the University of Chicago. 

Les Peuples de 1'Indo-Chine, et des Pays Voisins 
" San-Tsai-Sore-Hoei " 
par Leon de Rosny (1874.) 

Festchrift-Orientalisten-Kongress. 

Ressources Vegetales des Colonies Francaises. 

Calendar of the Kyoto Imperial University, 

Twenty-cighth Annual Report of the Minister of State 
for Education. (Tokyo 1900-1901.) 
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LIST OF EXCHANGES, 





Bulletin de la Société d'Anthropologie de Paris. 

Journal of the Royal Anthropological Society of 
Australia “ Science of Man.” 

Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society—Straits Branch, 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society—Ceylon Branch. 

Journal Asiatique. 

Bibliothéque d'Etudes, 

The Chinese Recorder, 

Journal of the American Geographical Society,—N.Y. 

Records of the Geological Survey of India. 

Memories of the Geological Survey of India, 

Catalogue of Plants of the Geological Survey of 
Canada, 

“ Geographical Journal "—Proceedings of Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. 

Report and Transactions of the Imperial Russian 
Geographical Society. 

Boletim da Sociedade de Geographie de Lishoa. 

Japan Weekly Mail. 

Anales del Museo Nacional de Montevideo. 

Mittheilungen des Vereins fir Erdkunde zu Leipzig, 

Notulen van de Algemene en Bestuurs—vergarder- 
ingen van het. Bataviaasch Genootschap van 
kunsten en Wetenschappen. | 
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Zeittschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Ge- 
sellschaft. 

Oesterreichische Monastschrift fiir den Orient. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

Revue de L’Historie des Religions. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society, (Landon). 

Boletim Mensal do Observatorio do Rio de Janeiro. 

Proceedings of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, 

Bulletin of Free Museum of Science and Art, 

Proceedings of the Washington Académy of Science. 

Dagh-Register, ) 

Tijidschrift voor Indishe Taal, Land en Volkenkunde. 

Verhandelingen van het Bataviaasche Genootschap 
van Kunst and Wetenschappen. 

Annotationes Zoologicae Japonenses. 

Annual Report of the Curator of the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology at Harvard College. 

Bulletin of the Museum of Comparative Zoology of 
Harvard College, 

Transactions of the Unero-Finnish Society, Helsing- 
fors. 

Transactions of the Oriental College, Hanoi. 

Socictas Scientiarum Fumica. Helsingfors. 

Seminar fir Orientalische Sprachen. Berlin. 
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